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DE LA SITUATION RELIGIEUSE DE 
L’EGLISE CATHOLIQUE ROMAINE, 
EN FRANCE, A L’HEURE ACTUELLE. 


PAUL SABATIER. 


La direction du Hrssert JourNat m’a fait honneur de me 
demander une étude sur la situation religieuse en France. Le 
sujet est singuli¢rement complexe et délicat. Il l’est d’autant 
plus qu'il est traité de tous cétés avec ardeur; mais beaucoup 
de ces essais, partis des points les plus opposés, ont un méme 
défaut: leurs auteurs paraissent n’avoir qu’une préoccupation, 
celle de trouver des arguments en faveur des causes dont ils - 
sont les champions. 

Le sujet dans toute son ampleur ne saurait étre traité en 
une seule étude, si longue qu'elle fait. Pour le Protestantisme 
quelques pages suffiraient. Respectable et respect<, il apparait 
& nos compatriotes un peu comme une sorte d’aristocratie 
intellectuelle et morale, a la fois réservée et isolée. Ceux qui 
le voient de plus prés sentent chez. lui, depuis quelques années, 
un recueillement et un travail intime qui présagent, peut-étre, la 
fin de la longue crise théologique et ecclésiastique par laquelle 
il a passé depuis une quarantaine d’années. L’unité protes- 
tante, profondément sentie par la masse des fidéles, vient enfin 
d’étre affirmée dans des assises ov les diverses églises issues de 


la Réforme étaient représentées. 
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Le facteur le plus important de la situation religieuse de 
notre pays est sfirement la Libre-Pensée; mais, pour avoir 
quelque valeur, une étude sur elle devrait étre abondamment 
documentée ; et pour montrer les orientations trés diverses, 
et souvent opposées, qui sont englobées sous ce nom, un seul 
article, méme long, ne suffirait pas. 

Il y a, en effet, une Libre-Pensée inspirée surtout par des 
prétres qui ont rompu avec Rome, qui sont préoccupés 
d’organiser une anti-Eglise, ot la vérité consisterait 4 opposer 
aux dogmes catholiques des dogmes exactement contraires. 
On retrouve la une organisation, une hiérarchie, voire méme 
une liturgie, calquées sur celles de l’Eglise. C’est aussi le 
méme besoin d’imposer des vues uniformes, la méme méfiance 
pour l’initiative individuelle, les mémes procédés d’intimida- 
tion, d’espionnage et de délation. 

Si les procédés sommaires de la Curie, si l’incapacité d’une 
partie du clergé, les scandales qu'il a pu donner ¢a et la 
grossissent chaque jour les rangs de cette Libre-Pensée, on 
la voit aussi éliminer, avec une remarquable régularité, ceux 
pour lesquels pensée et liberté ne sont pas une vaine étiquette 
au fronton d’une salle, et auxquels linfaillibilité anticléricale 
pése bientot plus que l’infaillibilité romaine. 

Ces hommes, aussi peu satisfaits de l’anticléricalisme sim- 
pliste et grossier que du cléricalisme, deviennent de plus en plus 
nombreux. Une fois sur le chemin des préoccupations intel- 
lectuelles et morales, ils y restent ; ils pensent; ils travaillent. 

Le mot de Libre Pensée Religieuse a été prononcé a 
propos de ces efforts nouveaux, et il est tout a fait 4 sa place, 
car il y a, au fond de ces tentatives, |’affirmation implicite que 
notre civilisation qui a créé déja tant de formes religieuses, 
utiles et admirables, malgré leurs imperfections, ne s’arrétera 
pas, et finira bien par batir la nouvelle cathédrale.’ 


1 S’il y a des libres-penseurs préoccupés d’idéal et de vie religieuse, il 
y a aussi dans l’Eglise des hommes désireux de les comprendre et de 
fraterniser avec eux. I] y a quelques mois, un évéque contemplait la facade 
de la cathédrale de Bourges. Du fond de la nef arrivait, comme un murmure, 
la fin des vépres capitulaires. Un enterrement civil vint 4 passer, avec les 
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Montrer avec quelque précision ce mouvement, en faire 
toucher du doigt la réalité, est impossible ici. Nous nous 
bornerons donc 4 regarder l’Eglise Catholique pour tacher de 
marquer sa situation exacte. Et encore faudra-t-il réduire 
la question 4 l’étude de sa situation morale. Sa situation 
matérielle a été beaucoup étudiée 4 propos de la Séparation 
des Eglises et de Etat. Si peu brillante qu'elle soit,' elle est 
loin d’avoir la gravité et la portée de sa situation morale. 

Il y a un écueil que nous aurons beaucoup de peine & 
éviter: celui qui consiste 4 confondre |’Eglise avec le S. Siége. 
Comme les autres gouvernements, celui-ci oublie son réle et 
agit comme s'il était l’Eglise elle-méme. C’est peut-étre trés 
habile, parce qu’on en est arrivé, dans la pratique, a gratifier le 
pape et ses bureaux non seulement de | 'infaillibilité doctrinale, 
mais d’un privilége magique qui les préserverait de toute 
erreur. Cet aboutissement logique d’une évolution séculaire de 
Yautorité constitue un grand danger pour |’Eglise, car le jour 
ot l’attention publique se portera avec suite de ce cété, le jour 
ou elle verra ce que valent moralement les agents de ce 
gouvernement divin, ses moyens de séduction, ses procédés 


‘d’intimidation, il pourrait se faire qu’une vague d indignation 


balayat tout ce qui se réclame de lui, et que, dans l’ardeur de 
lindignation, on fit expier par Eglise entiére les péchés d’une 
poignée d’>hommes qui la dirigent, prétendent la représenter et, 
en somme, ne font autre chose que la terroriser et la trahir. 

Il est done trés nécessaire que les lecteurs ne perdent pas 
de vue cette distinction entre lEglise et son gouvernement, 
méme si, sans le vouloir, entrainé par le langage courant, nous 


banniéres rouges de quelques sociétés positivistes, Grave, subitement ému, 
le prélat du haut du perron salua le mort. “Que ne donnerais-je pas,” dit- 
il ensuite 4 son compagnon, “pour ouvrir ces portes 4 deux battants, et faire 
comprendre 4 tout ce peuple qui passe, qu'il fait écho, plus souvent qu'il ne 
croit, 4 la psalmodie de nos pauvres chanoines décrépits. 

Deposuit potentes de sede 

Et exaltavit humiles.” 

1 Plusieurs évéques ont estimé que |’Eglise n’a pas en France plus de 

quatre 4 cing millions d’adhérents effectifs. Les séminaires se dépeuplent et 
le denier du culte baisse avec une rapidité qu’on n’avait pas prévue. 
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venions~a oublier de la faire explicitement.' Elle est d’autant 
plus importante que la crise morale qui nous intéresse surtout 
ici a été provoquée par lautorité et ne cesse d’étre ravivée 
par elle. 


Les troupes catholiques francaises ont été, au cours du 
xix® siécle, d’un loyalisme a toute épreuve. Elles adoraient 
le pape avec un élan si naif, si sincére et si chaleureux qu’on 
y sentait vibrer des sentiments qui, par dela le pontife universel, 
saluaient les idées dont on croyait voir en sa personne la 
réalisation provisoire. 

A ce corps d’armée le plus discipliné et le plus enthou- 
siaste de tous, on ne sest pas borné 4 demander des efforts 
exceptionnels ; les bureaux romains lui ont donné des ordres 
nombreux, contradictoires, mal chiffrés, qui laissent les 
généraux aussi perplexes que les soldats. Puis, comme si 
cela ne suffisait pas, on s'est mis a attendre de cette armée 
des manifestations quotidiennes d’attachement et de dévotion. 
Le pouvoir central a laissé voir qu'il redoutait des défections, 
et a envoyé dans chaque région des gens qui ne valaient pas 
mieux que la mission dont on les a chargés, celle de surveiller 
les évéques. 

Le résultat ne s’est pas fait attendre: ces invraisemblables 
subalternes ont semé |’épouvante, et le découragement gagne 
de proche en proche. 

Il y a pourtant une petite fraction de l’armée catholique 
qui triomphe, c’est le corps des soldats mercenaires qui 
n’ont servi le pape qu’avec la volonté bien arrétée de se 
servir de lui, dans les luttes politiques qui les préoccupent 
exclusivement. 

On s’est étonné dans les milieux les plus divers de l’indiffé- 
rence au milieu de laquelle a été mise en vigueur la loi de 
Séparation. Nous venons d’en donner I’explication. 


1 Ce qui augmente encore la difficulté du sujet c’est que la situation 
religieuse de la France est trés différente de celle des autres pays de l’Europe, 
sauf |’ Italie. 
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A lépiscopat francais qui s’‘apprétait 4 donner au pays le 
spectacle d’une Eglise échangeant gaiement sa dotation pour 
recouvrer son indépendance, fiére de montrer ses initiatives et 
sa valeur civique, le pontife romain a donné des ordres, dictés 
par l’impie et fol espoir de tirer vengeance de la France 
républicaine et de son gouvernement. 

Que ces perspectives, méme si elles avaient eu quelque 
chance de se réaliser, aient provoqué peu d’enthousiasme 
auprés de la majorité des évéques et des fidéles est un fait qui 
devait étre constaté, car il est tout 4 leur honneur. 

La Séparation qui, loyalement acceptee, aurait pu devenir 
pour |’Eglise de France, une occasion de fournir la preuve de sa 
vitalité et de sa plasticité, est devenue, par suite de l’attitude de 
Pie X., un affront fait au Sige Apostolique par le Parlement 
d’abord, ratifié ensuite, d’un bout a l’autre du territoire, dans 
toutes les élections subséquentes. 

Cette défaite sur le terrain politique n’a été que le prélude 
d’une série d’autres, moins extérieures et moins retentissantes, 
mais plus profondes et irrémédiables. 

C’est, en effet, du cété de la pure et simple morale que 
les ruines s’entassent avec une effrayante rapidité. Et ici il 
ne s'agit pas de chutes individuelles qui, si regrettables qu’elles 
soient, ne sauraient entacher lhonneur d’une collectivité. 
Non; nous voulons parler du sans-géne souverain avec lequel 
lautorité romaine traite la simple vérité, des équivoques qu’elle 
crée, entretient et impose. 

Alors que notre siécle a de plus en plus la passion et le 
culte de la franchise, les représentants de lEglise ont des 
habiletés qui sont pires que des mensonges. 

L’accusation est trop grave pour ne pas étre précisée: au 
lendemain de l’assemblée pléniére de nos soixante et quatorze 
évéques (fin mai 1906), quelques hommes, parfaitement au 
courant, racontérent ce qui s’y était passé: la grande majorité, 
aprés avoir adhéré sans discussion 4 la condamnation de 
principe, prononcée par le pape contre la loi de Séparation, 
avait non seulement exprimé son désir de faire l’essai loyal 
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de la loi, mais elle avait voté un réglement’ qui respectait 
4 la fois les lois de ’Eglise et celles de Etat.’ 

En agissant ainsi les évéques de France sentaient fort bien 
qu'ils n’allaient pas au devant des désirs du souverain pontife, 
mais ils avaient cru de leur devoir, 4 cette heure historique, 
d’exposer leurs vues. 

La cohésion de l’épiscopat s’était révélée si compacte, l’acte 
avait été si solennel que personne ne douta de son efficacité. 
La fraction de la presse qui, depuis de longs mois, avait mis 
tout en ceuvre pour intimider les évéques, leur dicter les plus 
folles résolutions, cessa brusquement le feu. Elle attendait 
inquiéte et embarrassée, tant il lui semblait impossible que 
Rome, malgré son désir de pousser tout 4 l’extréme, ne tint 
aucun compte d’avis qu’elle-méme avait provoqués. 

L’inattendu et l’invraisemblable se réalisérent pourtant. 
Le souverain pontife condamna tout essai de la loi de 
Séparation. 

Mais cette condamnation, si grave qu'elle fat, n’était pas 
le fait essentiel de la bulle. Le geste du pape, qui, du haut 
de son infaillibilité, avait imposé ses vues a l’épiscopat, était 
une conséquence, sinon normale, du moins compréhensible, de 
Yabsolutisme pontifical. Ce nescio vos, jeté par le S. Siege 
& la face de immense majorité de la nation frangaise, aurait 
eu sa beauté hiératique, s'il était tombé du nouveau Sinai net, 
fier et franc. 

Quelle ne dut pas étre la douloureuse émotion des évéques, 
lorsqu’ils virent que celui qui peut tout, au lieu de prendre 
la responsabilité de son acte, avait l’air de mettre simplement 
son approbation pontificale aux résolutions de 1|’épiscopat 
francais ? 

Quelques hommes s’élevérent ¢a et la pour rétablir la vérité ; 
on les traita d’imposteurs grotesques! Ils ne pouvaient rien 


1 Etabli par l’archevéque de Besancon, Mgr. Fulbert-Petit, avec la colla- 
boration de plusieurs autres prélats et de jurisconsultes catholiques, examiné 
et discuté dans tous ses détails par l’assemblée générale. 

2 Tl fut voté par 56 voix contre 18. 
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prouver, avec piéces 4 l’appui, puisque, par la volonté du 
S. Siége, la réunion était tenue a un secret absolu. 

Aux évéques qui eurent la naiveté, non pas de demander 
des explications, mais simplement de poser de timides ques- 
tions, on daigna répondre que dans leurs résolutions sur l’essai 
de la loi ils avaient voté comme des enfants; dans sa haute 
sagesse, le S. Siége avait usé de miséricorde a leur égard, en 
tenant pour nulles et non avenues toutes leurs délibérations, 
sauf leur vote initial et théorique sur le principe méme de la loi. 

Quels peuvent bien étre les sentiments des évéques francais 
devant des faits pareils? Il en est quelques-uns qui ne veulent 
pas voir, qui ne veulent pas se rappeler ; le pape leur tient lieu 
de conscience, ils réalisent lidéal révé par Pie X., mais on 
peut se demander ce que deviendrait l’Eglise de France le jour 
ou elle n’aurait 4 sa téte que des prélats de ce genre. 

Or, cet acte de Rome n’a rien d’exceptionnel.' Dans ces 


1 Tl n’est pas possible de raconter ici par le menu toutes les circonstances 
récentes ou le S. Siége a douloureusement étonné les catholiques frangais. 

A chaque réunion de Il’épiscopat, une presse qui se dit catholique et 
n’est qu’anti-républicaine, annongait bruyamment que le gouvernement était 
résolu 4 interdire ces assemblées pléniéres et 4 organiser la persécution. On 
’ s'efforcait ainsi d’énerver l’opinion publique. Le ministére, qui n’avait pas 
songé a des mesures de ce genre, regarda cette agitation avec une parfaite tran- 
quillité. En avait-il deviné le but? Ce qui est sir, c’est que les organes 
inspirés par le cardinal Merry del Val espéraient bien que les enfants terribles 
de l’anticléricalisme prendraient la balle au bond et obtiendraient tout. au 
moins une apparance de persécution. 

Quelques mois plus tard les assemblées pléniéres de |’épiscopat étaient 
interdites .... par le S. Siége. Inutile d’ajouter que cette mesure a été 
prise sournoisement, sans franchise et sans dignité. Pendant que I’épiscopat 
francais, le cardinal-archevéque de Paris en téte, préparait une nouvelle 
réunion, la Corrispondenza Romana annongait d’un ton bref que cette réunion 
n’était ni nécessaire, ni opportune. Un obscur Monsignore signifiait 4 1’épis- 
copat de France la conduite qu’il avait a tenir ! 

Comment ne comprend-on pas 4 Rome qu’il vaudrait mieux parler en 
termes moins hyperboliques des sentiments qu’on éprouve pour les évéques 
frangais et leur donner des preuves d’estime élémentaires ? 

Dans les premiers temps aprés la Séparation, Pie X. consulta les évéques 
de la région pour les si¢ges 4 pourvoir. On ne tint aucun compte de leurs pro- 
positions, et, quelques mois aprés, on supprima jusqu’a la formalité de la 
consultation. 

Les cathcliques du monde entier étaient persuadés que le premier acte du 
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derniéres années, elle a refait plusieurs fois le méme geste ; 
elle dicte sans cesse, par les intermédiaires les plus inattendus, 
des résolutions dont elle fait endosser la responsabilité a 
l’épiscopat. 

Il est trés sir que la fameuse Circulaire de lépiscopat 
francais contre les écoles laiques n’a pas été écrite sous la 
dictée de Pie X., mais affirmer cela bruyamment, pour faire 
croire qu'elle est ’ceuvre joyeuse et convaincue de ceux qui 
Yont signée, est un procédé qui juge ceux qui l’emploient. 

Et il en va de méme pour les détails. Mgr. Batiffol, 
recteur de l'Institut catholique de Toulouse, n’a pas été écarté 
sur l’ordre de Pie X., puisqu’il n’y a aucun document qui le 
prouve dans les archives de cet établissement ou dans celles 
du Vatican. Mais, comment se fait-il done que les évéques 
protecteurs laient éloigné, alors qu’ils étaient si contents de 
ses services ? 

On devine les souffrances morales de ceux pour lesquels le 
catholicisme n’est pas seulement |’obéissance aveugle 4 Rome.’ 


pape, au lendemain de la Séparation, serait de réorganiser en France le choix 
des évéques dans les formes prévues par le droit canonique. I] n’en fut rien, 
et c’est encore une congrégation, exclusivement composée d’ecclésiastiques 
étrangers 4 la France, qui prépare les nominations, et travaille sur des dossiers 
fournis par des agents secrets ! 

On a fait grand bruit dans toute l'Europe de la scéne ou le pape aurait 
embrassé le drapeau tricolore. I] aurait des moyens plus efficaces de mani- 
fester ses sentiments ; par exemple, en comblant sans retard les vides qui se sont 
produits parmi les membres frangais du Sacré Collége. Aurait-il peur de vicier la 
prochaine élection pontificale par la présence du nombre habituel de cardinaux 
francais? Ce ne sont pourtant pas eux qui, au dernier conclave, ont attenté a 
la liberté de l’auguste assemblée. Pie X. s’est-il jamais représenté les clameurs 
vengeresses qui se seraient élevées de toute |’Eglise, si un cardinal francais 
avait fait, au nom de son gouvernement, ce que le cardinal Puzyna fit de la part 
du sien? 

1 On demandera pourquoi les évéques ne se sont pas redressés, n’ont pas 
protesté contre la fagon dont on les traite, contre les manifestations qu’on leur 
impose. 

La question est fort naturelle. Cependant ceux qui la posent, s’ils veulent 
rester équitables, feraient bien de ne pas condamner trop vite. 

Et tout d’abord 4 quoi bon se révolter? Le protestataire serait appelé a 
Rome. S’il refusait d’y aller, on le représenterait aussitét dans le monde entier, 
comme n’ayant pas méme osé se disculper devant le plus miséricordieux des 
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Avec la loi de Séparation, le S. Siége n’avait, en somme, 
subi qu’un échec politique. Par la bulle Gravissimo, il a 
lui-méme porté atteinte & son prestige moral. Désormais 
ses meilleurs collaborateurs savent que le sens, en apparence 
évident, des encycliques, n’en est pas toujours le sens vrai. 

Quoique les évéques aient dévoré leur tristesse en silence 
limplacable vérité a fait son chemin. La mort de l’archevéque 
de Besancon a soulevé le voile, et on peut dire que ceux des 
prétres de France qui veulent et savent lire ne peuvent 
plus ignorer ces faits. Des palais épiscopaux le désenchante- 
ment est descendu jusque dans les plus modestes presbyteéres, 
il se glisse dans l’Ame de beaucoup de laics. 


péres, comme un liche et un traitre, abandonnant |’Eglise au plus fort de la 
bataille. S’il avait le courage de s’y rendre, malgré bien des précédents plutét 
décourageants, il se verrait l’objet d’avanies, habilement calculées pour briser sa 
volonté ; menacé et flatté tour 4 tour, on lui ferait signer des procés-verbaux ov 
il devinerait des piéges cachés ; on lui offrirait tous les pardons possibles, mais 
a la condition qu’il se reconnit coupable d’erreurs qu'il ne commit jamais. 
Qu’on lise le mémoire de M. Henri Lasserre, le célébre historien de Notre- 
Dame de Lourdes, et on verra par cet exemple contemporain ce que sont les 
procédés de la Curie. 

Telles sont les conséquences personnelles d'un acte qui au lointain spec- 


‘ tateur parait tout naturel. Les conséquences ecclésiastiques ne seraient pas 


meilleures: ce serait abandonner un nouveau si¢ge épiscopal, et fournir ]’occa- 
sion 4 la bureaucratie romaine d’augmenter encore le nombre de ses créatures, 

Enfin il y a une considération plus profonde encore, et plus angoissante : 
c'est qu’en se révoltant contre les abus de Rome, les évéques sembleraient, 
fatalement, se révolter contre Rome elle-méme, contre le principe d’autorité. 
En disant la lamentable incapacité de celui qui, pour quelques jours encore, 
tient l’ostensoir en des mains trop humaines, l’éléve et le présente aux quatre 
points cardinaux, ne risqueraient-ils pas d’atteindre l’hostie elle-méme, de la 
faire tomber dans la boue, peut-étre de la faire profaner? IIs s’arrétent, 
tremblants, presqu’effrayés des pensées qu’ils ont tout 4 coup senti sourdre de 
leur coeur. 

Credo unam sanctam catholicam et apostolicam Ecclesiam, IIs se répétent cette 
parole en laquelle est résumée l’ame de leur vie et de leur piété. Rome, le 
pape, sont des symboles précaires, chétifs, provisoires, nécessaires pourtant, et 
qui commandent le respect. Ils continuent donc a pleurer en silence, pendant 
que l’Eglise s’achemine, 4 travers bien des défaillances, vers la réalisation de 
quelques idées dont, la premieére, elle a pris conscience, et dont, malgré tout, 
elle a été la semeuse. Quelques-uns meurent d’amertume comme |’évéque de 
La Rochelle, Mgr. Le Camus, ou l’archevéque de Besangon; d’autres essaient 
de se persuader que les voies de Dieu sont mystérieuses. 
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Aprés ce coup d’ceil sur |’état d’A4me d’une partie du clergé, 
jetons-en un, plus rapide encore, sur les fidéles et leurs pré- 
occupations. 


On peut répartir les catholiques de France en trois caté- 
gories. D/’abord le groupe aussi restreint que tapageur de ceux 
qui prétendent défendre l’Eglise, et en profitent pour se faire 
payer fort cher les services hypothétiques qu’ils lui rendent. 
Ces catholiques politiciens, instruments des partis réaction- 
naires, n'ont pas cessé de compromettre l’Eglise. L’audace 
avec laquelle ils se prétendent les seuls et les vrais catholiques 
n’est égalée que par la docilité avec laquelle lautorité supréme 
se laisse régenter par eux. Nous ne pouvons pas entrer dans 
les détails : qu'il suffise de dire que l’Eglise, qui a établi de si 
étonnantes barriéres entre l’ecclesia docens (clergé et hiérarchie) 
et l’ecclesia discens (le peuple), voit en France les questions les 
plus délicates souvent décidées par des journalistes sans 
autorité, sans mandat, sans responsabilité.’ 

Derriére ces meneurs se rangent les masses profondes des 
catholiques des cantons illettrés. Les régions de misére et 
d’ignorance sont celles ot les députés pontificaux vont chercher 
leurs électeurs. Dans un pays de suffrage universel cette 
masse de semi-conscients exerce une influence exagérée et 
trompeuse, un jour d’élection ; mais ils n’ont aucune importance 
profonde et durable, puisque leur nombre se réduit de jour 
en jour. 

Il y a une troisiéme catégorie de catholiques trés inégale- 
ment répartis sur la surface du territoire; ce sont des unités 
ou des familles isolées, qu’on ne rencontre par groupes impor- 
tants que dans les régions aisées, ot l’instruction primaire est 
répandue depuis longtemps. Ces catholiques-la sont souvent 


1 Cette main-mise de quelques personnages politiques sur les affaires de 
France, au moment le plus grave de la Séparation, se montre avec ses cétés 
burlesques dans la correspondance échangée entre le Secrétaire d’Etat et son 
représentant 4 Paris. Elle a été publiée sous le titre: Les Fiches Pontificales 
de Monsignor Montagnini, dépéches, réponses et notes historiques (in 12 de 
xvi et 236 p. Nourry, 14 rue Notre Dame de Lorette, Paris), 
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tout a la fois la joie, lorgueil et le désespoir des curés trop 
zélés, car ils sont catholiques & leur maniére. Ce qui les 
distingue nettement des précédents, c’est quils ne peuvent 
pas souffrir que l’Eglise leur donne un mot d’ordre politique. 
Ce qu'ils attendent d’elle ce sont des dogmes, non des dogmes 
morts, mais des dogmes vivants ; je veux dire par 14 que, dans 
leur esprit avide de réalisme, les phrases du catéchisme sont 
des formules, auxquelles ils donnent un sens souvent trés 
éloigné du sens officiel, mais dans lesquelles ils logent de 
bienfaisants souvenirs, des échappées sur la destinée, des élans 
d’émotion. 

Ils aiment l’Eglise pour le cadre de noblesse, de symbolisme 
et de poésie qu’elle donne 4 leur vie, pour le sentiment de soli- 
darité avec le passé qu'elle maintient avec tant de force. Ils 
veulent étre bons catholiques, mais le titre qu’ils ambitionnent, 
par-dessus tout, est celui de bons citoyens. Ls sentent bien 
que leur curé les désirerait parfois un peu plus malléables, 
mais dans le respect que celui-ci leur témoigne involontaire- 
ment, et qu’il est loin d’avoir pour d’autres brebis plus dociles, 
ils trouvent le plus efficace des encouragements. 

Ces catholiques-la sont les racines par lesquelles l’Eglise 
est encore profondément implantée sur le sol de France: 
ils savent voir, lire et observer, et la crise actuelle ne 
leur a pas échappé. Ceux d’entre eux qui ont des fils. au 
séminaire les voient revenir, chaque année, avec moins de joie, 
moins d’ardeur pour leur vocation ; ils ont appris avec étonne- 
ment les précautions prises par le souverain pontife pour 
empécher tout écho de la pensée contemporaine a l’intérieur 
des maisons ow se forme le clergé de demain. 

Cette peur des idées de ceux au milieu desquels on doit 
vivre et travailler, cet interdit qui atteint tout dans l’Eglise, 
et ne laisse de sécurité qu’aux muets,’ les avait déja doulou- 


1 Des livres examinés par l’archevéque de Paris et munis de son 
Imprimatur ont déplu a certains publicistes parfaitement laiques, et ont été 
boycottés avec succes par ces étranges inquisiteurs. 

L’approbation de Rome elle-méme n’intimide pas les chasseurs d’hérésie, 
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reusement frappés ; mais leur émotion devient du scandale et 
de lindignation quand ils voient les louches campagnes de 
presse organisées contre les catholiques les plus vaillants, contre 
les seuls qui aient su créer des groupements de jeunes gens 
religieux, appartenant aux milieux sociaux les plus divers, pour 
lesquels la fidélité & Dieu, 4 ’Eglise et au devoir moral sont 
des aspects différents d’une seule et méme idée. 

Les mesures déja prises contre l’abbé Naudet, jadis en- 
couragé par Léon XIII., celles qu’on va prendre contre Marc 
Sangnier et “le Sillon,” sont la preuve évidente que pour le S. 
Siége la fidélité catholique n’est pas autre chose que la haine 
maladive de la démocratie.’ 

De tels actes—on pourrait en énumérer bien d’autres—ont 
vivement frappé l’attention des catholiques réfléchis, et c’est 
sur eux qu’ils jugent l’autorité. Que celle-ci, aprés cela, vienne 
proclamer qu'elle est en dehors et au-dessus des partis poli- 
tiques, ils ne pourront pas len croire; leur confiance sera 
encore plus ébranlée devant des protestations qui leur ap- 
paraissent fatalement comme un effort hypocrite pour donner 
le change a l’opinion publique. 


I] faut bien remarquer qu’en tout cela le modernisme 
nest pour rien. Ni les évéques et les prétres dont nous 
parlions plus haut, ni les laics dont nous venons de voir les 
perplexités n’ont été contaminés par la fameuse hérésie. Ce 


et des livres officiellement visés par le Maitre du Sacré Palais ont eu le méme 
sort! La bulle Pascendi a défendu sous les peines les plus sévéres de lire des 
livres dépourvus d’imprimatur, mais on ne sait jamais si imprimatur n’a pas été 
obtenu par surprise. Les prétres soumis au S, Siége n’ont qu’un moyen de ne 
pas encourir de graves responsabilités, c’est de renoncer a toute lecture quelle 
qu'elle soit. 

1 Pie X. qui n’a pas tenu compte des vues de |’épiscopat francais pour la 
Séparation, ne manquera pas d’entrer dans celles de M. Albert Monniot, 
rédacteur 4 la Libre Parole. Il vaudrait la peine d’établir le réle de ce 
publiciste dans les affaires religieuses de ces derniéres années, car, si invrai- 
semblable que ce soit, ce réle est considérable. Si sa campagne contre “le 
Sillon”’ réussit, ce qui semble sir, on aura ]4 un exemple particuli¢rement 
significatif du succés avec lequel une poignée de turbulents et obscurs laics 
se sont faits les inspirateurs de l’autorité pontiiicale. 
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qui les trouble, c’est que l’autorité ecclésiastique, qui prétend 
se substituer a leur conscience, est bien loin de prouver sa 
divinité par son intelligence, son idéalisme, lefficacité avec 
laquelle elle guiderait ceux qui s'abandonnent 4 elle. 

C’est une crise strictement morale, ajoutée a la crise philo- 
sophique et scientifique du modernisme. Plus grave peut- 
étre encore, puisqu’elle va atteindre tous ceux qui ont quelque 
initiative et quelque vigueur. L’angoisse qui serre la gorge 
de tant de catholiques fran¢gais ne provient donc ni de la 
disparition de leur foi, ni de défaillances de conduite, mais de 
la virilité avec laquelle ils ont essayé d’aimer leur siécle et 
leur pays, d’agrandir le cénacle et d’aller distribuer a tous 
le pain de vie. 

Pour le moment, Rome ordonne et ils obéissent ; mais pour 
employer l’expression de |’évéque d’Orléans, ils obéissent “ dans 
les ténébres”” et ’énervement. I] n’y a plus, entre les ordres 
recus et l’ame qui les recoit et doit les exécuter, lharmonie 
préétablie et profonde qui seule inspire l’obéissance parfaite 
et l’enthousiasme vainqueur. 

Combien de temps un pareil état de choses pourra-t-il 


‘ durer? Les années importent peu. Ce qui est sir c’est que 


quand un gouvernement n’inspire plus ni amour, ni confiance, 
ni respect 4 ses administrés, ses jours sont comptés. 

Les apologistes répondront par des considérations oratoires, 
ils diront que lEglise en a vu bien d’autres. C’est exact, 
mais la vieillesse d’une institution n’est-elle pas justement une 
raison pour prévoir sa fin prochaine? La notion actuelle de 
Yautorité dans l’Eglise a résisté—non sans étre pourtant 
gravement atteinte—a toutes les attaques venues du dehors. 

Aujourd’hui la crise est au coeur méme de la place. 

Le concile du Vatican, en définissant l’infaillibilité ponti- 
ficale, Pie X., en tirant avec une logique que rien n’arréte et 
qui ne manque pas de grandeur, toutes les conséquences de 
ce dogme, ont constaté l’achévement d’une évolution séculaire. 

Les forces intellectuelles et morales de la catholicité, aprés 
avoir collaboré a ce grand-ceuvre, se recueillent, regardent, 
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s’enquiérent, pour voir de quel cété elles iront porter leur 
labeur et leur enthousiasme. 


Pendant ce temps, le peuple de France, dans sa grande 
majorité attend lui aussi. I] a le sentiment trés net qu'une 
période de son histoire va se clore, qu'il faudra rebatir le 
temple. Sollicité, d’un cété, par ’Eglise Romaine qui lui 
offre une explication enfantine et intéressée du mystére de la 
vie et du devoir, tenté, d’un autre cété, par une certaine Libre- 
Pensée qui lui préche les plaisirs faciles, la vie au jour le jour, 
la sottise du sacrifice, de l'amour, de l’héroisme, il se réserve et 
reste 4 égale distance de l'une et de l’autre. 

Parmi ceux qui suivent la marche des événements dans 
notre pays, il s’en est trouvé, qui ont vu dans cette attitude 
une manifestation d’indifférence. Ils ont commis 1a une grosse 
erreur. Les deux adversaires qui se sont disputé jusqu’a ces 
derniers temps la direction de la France apparaissent vieillis 
et usés. Ce sont des statues de personnages historiques 
représentant une époque dépassée. Elles ne séduisent et 
n’effraient plus personne. On les transportera bientét dans 


les musées.? 
PAUL SABATIER. 


1 Le présent article est imprimé depuis de longs mois: il n’a pas paru 
plus tét, par suite du retard apporté par l’auteur 4 la correction des épreuves, 
Depuis lors, la situation du Catholicisme en France n’a fait que s’aggraver. 
Le grand effort organisé par le Saint Siége en vue des élections législatives a 
échoué piteusement, et toutes les provocations des politiciens catholiques 
désireux de se faire persécuter ne sont prises au sérieux ni par le gouvernement, 
ni par l’opinion publique. 



























HELLENISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
Proressorn GILBERT MURRAY. 


THis essay is an attempt to indicate the lie of the main high- 
roads through a large and difficult territory, the main high- 
roads and nothing more. 

The territory in question is the period which lies between 
the death of Aristotle and the rise of Christianity. It is the 
time during which the schools of Greece were “ hellenising ” the 
world, a time of great enlightenment, of vigorous propaganda, 
of high importance to history. It is a time full of great 
names: in one school alone we have Zeno, Cleanthes, Chry- 
sippus, Panetius, Posidonius. Yet, curiously enough, it is 
represented in our tradition by something very like a mere 
void. There are practically no complete books preserved, only 
fragments and indirect quotations. Consequently, in the search 
for information about this age we must throw our nets wide. 
Besides the Hellenistic writers proper, we shall draw on Cicero, 
Pliny, Seneca, and the like for evidence about their teachers 
and masters. We shall use some Christian and Gnostic docu- 
ments and works like the Hermetic writings and the Mithras 
liturgy. I must also acknowledge a special debt to the 
researches of Wendland and Reitzenstein. 

The Hellenistic age seems at first sight to have entered on 
an inheritance such as our speculative anarchists sometimes 
long for—a tabula rasa on which a new and highly gifted 
generation of thinkers might write clean and certain the 


book of their discoveries about life. For it is clear that 
15 
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by the time of Plato the traditional religion of the 
Greek states was, at least among educated Athenians, 
a bankrupt concern. There was hardly one aspect in 
which it could bear criticism; and in the kind of test that 
chiefly matters, the satisfaction of men’s ethical requirements 
and aspirations, it was if anything weaker than elsewhere. A 
religious belief that is scientifically preposterous may still have 
a long and comfortable life. Any worshipper can suspend the 
scientific part of his mind while worshippng. But a religious 
belief that is morally contemptible is in serious danger, because, 
when the religious emotions surge up, the moral emotions are 
not far away. And the clash cannot be hidden. 

What we have to consider is the Hellenistic Philosophy. 
I call it Philosophy rather than Religion because, though it 
ended in Religion, that end was the time of its weakness 
rather than its strength. It is a fairly clear history. A soil 
once teeming with wild weeds was with extraordinary speed 
swept bare and prepared for planting. Skilled gardeners chose 
carefully the best of plants and tended the garden with love 
and devotion. But it so happened that the old roots and seeds 
had never really been eradicated, and at the end of a few 
generations the much-tended garden was really a garden of 
weeds again, weeds rank and luxuriant and often in their way 
beautiful, with here and there a half-strangled garden flower 
or two gleaming in the midst of them. Does that comparison 
seem disrespectful to traditional religion? Is philosophy all 
flowers and traditional religion all weeds? Well, we must 
remember what a weed is. ‘“ Weed” is only a name for all 
the natural wild vegetation which the earth sends up of herself, 
which lives and insists on living without the conscious labour 
of man. The flowers are what we keep alive with difficulty, 
the weeds are what conquer us. 

The great thing to remember is that the mind of man 
cannot be enlightened permanently by merely teaching him to 
reject some particular set of superstitions. There is an infinite 
supply of other superstitions always at hand ; and the mind that 
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desires such things—that is, the mind that has not trained itself 
to the discipline of reasonableness and honesty—will, as soon as “ 
its devils are cast out, proceed to fill itself with their relations. 

Let us first consider the result of the mere denial of the 
Olympian religion. The essential postulate of that religion 
was that the world is governed by a number of definite 
personal gods, possessed of a human sense of justice and fair- 
ness and capable of being influenced by ordinary human 
motives. For instance, they helped the good and punished 
the bad, and they tended to regard as good those who paid 
them proper attention and as bad those who did not. 

Speaking broadly, what was left when this conception was 
proved inadequate? If it was not these personal gods who 
made things happen, what was it? If the Tower of Siloam 
was not deliberately thrown down by the gods so as to kill and 
hurt a carefully collected number of wicked people, while 
letting the good escape, what was the explanation of its 
falling ? The answer is obvious, but it can be put in two 
ways. You can either say: “It was just chance that the 
Tower fell at that particular moment when so-and-so was 
under it.” Or you can say, with rather more reflection but 
not any more common sense: “It fell because of a definite 
chain of causes. It was bound to fall.” 

There is no real difference in these statements, at least in. 
the meaning of those who ordinarily utter them. Both are 
compatible with a reasonable and scientific view of the world. 
But in the Hellenistic age, when the best Greek philosophy was 
spreading rapidly and superficially over minds that were not 
ripe for it, both views turned back instinctively into a theology 
as personal as that of the Olympians. It was not, of course, 
Zeus or Apollo who willed this: it happened by chance. That 
is, Chance or Fortune willed it. And Tuché became a goddess 
like there. The g oat catastrophes, the great transformations 
of the Mediterranean world which marked the Hellenistic 
period, had a strong influence here. If Alexander and his 


generals had practised some severely orthodox Macedonian 
Vor. [X.—No. 1. 2 
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religion, it would have been easy to see that the gods of 
Macedonia were the real rulers of the world. But they most 
markedly did not. They accepted hospitably all the religions 
that crossed their path. Some power or other was disturbing 
the world, that was clear. It was not exactly the work of man, 
because sometimes the good were exalted, sometimes the bad, 
sometimes the Greek, sometimes the barbarian. It was 
Fortune. Happy was the man who knew how to placate 
Fortune and make her smile upon him! 

It is worth remembering that the best seed-ground for 
superstition is a society in which the fortunes of men seem to 
bear practically no relation to their merits and efforts. A 
stable and well-governed society does tend, speaking very 
roughly, to ensure that the virtuous and industrious apprentice 
shall succeed in life, while the wicked and idle apprentice fails. 
And in such a society people tend to lay stress on the reason- 
able or visible chains of causation. But in a country suffering 
from earthquakes or pestilences, in a court governed by the 
whim of a despot, in a district which is habitually the seat of 
a war between alien armies, the ordinary virtues of diligence, 
honesty, and kindliness seem to be of little avail. The only 
way to escape destruction is to win the favour of the prevailing 
powers, take the side of the strongest invader, flatter the despot, 
placate the Fate or Fortune or angry God that is sending the 
earthquake or the pestilence. The Hellenistic period pretty 
certainly falls in some degree under all of these categu:iss. 
And one result is the sudden and enormous spread of the 
worship of Fortune. Of course there was alway a protest. 
There is the famous Nullum numen habes si sit sapientia: nos 
te, Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, taken by Juvenal from the 
Greek. There are many unguarded phrases and at ieast 
three corrections in Polybius.* Most interesting of all perhaps, 
there is the first oration of Plutarch on the Fortune of 
Alexander. A sentence in Pliny’s Natural History, ii. 22, 
seems to go back to Hellenistic sources. 


1 Juv. x. 365 f. 2 Pol. ii. 38, 5, x. 5, 8, xviii. 11, 5, 
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« Throughout the whole world, at every place and hour, by 
every voice, Fortune alone is invoked and her name spoken : 
she is the one defendant, the one culprit, the one thought in 
men’s minds, the one object of praise, the one cause. She is 
worshipped with insults, counted as fickle and often as blind, 
wandering, inconsistent, elusive, changeful, and friend of the 
unworthy..... We are so much at the mercy of chance 
that Chance is our god.” 

The word used is first Fortuna and then Sors. This shows 
how little real difference there is between the two apparently 
contradictory conceptions—* Chance would have it so”; “It 
was fated to be.” The sting of both phrases lies in their denial 
of the value of human endeavour. 

Yet, on the whole, as one might expect, the believers in 
Destiny are a more respectable congregation than the 
worshippers of Chance. It requires a certain amount of 
thoughtfulness to see the simple fact that nothing really 
happens by chance. It is the beginning, perhaps, of science. 
Philosophers of the fifth century had laid stress on the 
dvayxn pvovs, the Necessity or Chain of causes in Nature. 
After the rise of Stoicism Fate becomes something less 
physical, more related to conscious purpose. It is not Ananké, 
but Heimarmené. Heimarmene, in the striking simile of 
Zeno,” is like a fine thread running through the whole of © 
existence—the world, we must remember, was to the Stoics 
a living whole—like that invisible thread of life which passes 
on from generation to generation and keeps the type alive; 
it runs, causing, causing, for ever, both the infinitesimal and 
the infinite. It is the Adyos tov kocpov, the Nods Avds, rather 
hard to distinguish from the Pronoia or Providence, which 
is the work of God, and indeed the very essence of God. 
Cleanthes, in one of his finest hymns, prays to 7 [lerpopevy. 

That is a noble conception. But the vulgar, of course, 
can turn Kismet into a stupid idol as easily as they can 


1 Eur., Tro, 886. 2 Arnim, Fragm, Stoic., Zeno 87. 
8 Arnim, Chrysip. 913. 
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Fortune. And Epicurus may have been right when he 
exclaimed that he would sooner be a slave to the old gods of 
the vulgar, than to the Destiny of the Stoics. 

So much for the result in superstitious minds of the 
denial, or rather the removal, of the Olympian gods. It 
landed men in the worship of Fortune or of Fate. 

Next let us consider what happened when, instead of 
merely rejecting the gods en masse, people tried to collect what 
remained of religion after the Olympian system fell. 

Aristotle himself gives us a fairly clear answer. He held 
that the origins of man’s knowledge (Ennoia) of the Divine 
were twojold (fr. 10 ff.), the phenomena of the sky and the 
phenomena of the human soul. It is very much what Kant 
found two thousand years later. The spectacle of the vast 
and ordered movements of the heavenly bodies is compared 
by him in a famous fragment with the marching forth of 
Homer's armies before Troy. Behind such various order and 
strength there must surely be a conscious mind, capable 

Koopioas tous Te kal dvépas domdubras. 

It is only a step from this to regarding the sun and moon 
and stars as themselves divine, and it is a step which both 
Plato and Aristotle, following Pythagoras and followed by the 
Stoics, take with confidence. Chrysippus gives practically 
the same list of gods: (Arnim 1076) “the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars and Law: and men who have turned into gods.” Both 
the wandering and the fixed stars are “divine and eternal 
animals,” self-acting subordinate gods. As to the divinity of 
the soul or the mind of man, the earlier generations are shy 
about it. But in the later Stoics it is in itself a portion of the 
Divine Life. It shows this ordinarily by its power of reason, 
and more conspicuously by becoming ¢év@eos in its exalted 
moments of prevision, ecstasy, and prophetic dreams. If 
reason itself is divine, there is something else in the soul which 
is even higher than reason, or at least more surprisingly divine. 

Let us follow the history of both these remaining sub- 
stitutes for the Olympian gods. 
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First for the heavenly bodies. If they are to be made 
divine, we can hardly stop there. The Earth also is a divine 
being. Old tradition has always said so, and Plato has 
repeated it. And if Earth is divine, so surely are the other 
elements, the Stozcheia, Water, Air, and above all Fire. For 
the gods themselves are said by Plato to be made of fire, and 
the Stars visibly are so. Though perhaps’ the heavenly Fire 
is really not our Fire at all, but a weurrdv copa, a Fifth 
Element, seeing that it seems not to burn nor the Stars to be 
consumed. 

This is persuasive enough and philosophic; but whither 
has it led us? Back to the Olympians or rather behind the 
Olympians; as St Paul (Gal. iv.) puts it, to the “ beggarly 
elements.” For in the present state of our knowledge it looks 
as if an early stage of Greek religion had consisted mainly in 
a worship of just these things, of Earth and Heaven, of the 
things of Earth and the Metedra. And the great peculiarity 
of the Olympian religion was to insist that these powers which 
man worshipped were not blind and irrational powers, but 
beings with human feelings and virtues. 

Almost all the writers of the Hellenistic age agree in 
regarding the sun, moon, and stars as gods. The rationalists 
Hecatezus and Euhemerus, before going on to their deified 
men, always start with the heavenly bodies. But the belief 
does not seem to have had much religious intensity in it 
until it was reinforced by two alien influences. 

First, we have the ancient worship of the Sun, implicit, 
if not explicit, in a great part of the oldest Greek rituals, 
and then idealised by Plato in the Republic, where the Sun 
is the author of all light and life in the material world, 
as the Idea of Good is in the ideal world. This worship 
came gradually into contact with the traditional and definite 
Sun-worship of Persia. The final combination took place 
curiously late. It was the Roman conquests of Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, Commagene, and Armenia that gave the decisive 

1 Diels, Doxographi, 336, etc. 
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moment.' To men who had wearied of the myths of the 
poets and could draw no more inspiration from Apollo and 
Hyperion, but who still had the habits and the craving left 
by their old gods, a fresh breath of reality came with the 
entrance of “H\wos dvixntos Midpas, “ Mithras, the Uncon- 
quered Sun.” But long before the triumph of Mithraism as 
the great religion of the Roman Empire, Greek literature is 
permeated with a kind of intense language about the Sun, 
which seems derived from Plato. In later times—in the 
fourth century A.D., for instance—it has absorbed some more 
full-blooded and less critical element as well. 

Secondly, all the seven planets. These had a curious 
history. The planets were divine and living bodies: so much 
Plato gave us. Then come arguments and questions scattered 
through the Stoic and eclectic literature. Is it the planet 
itself that is divine, or is the planet under the guidance of a 
divine spirit? The latter seems to win the day. Anthropo- 
morphism has stolen back upon us: we can use the old 
language and speak simply of the planet Mercury as Eppod 
dorjp. It is the star of Hermes, and Hermes is the spirit 
who guides it. Even Plato in his old age had much to say 
about the souls of the seven planets (Laws, 898 ff.). Further, 
each planet has its sphere or globe. The Earth is in the centre, 
then comes the sphere of the Moon, then that of the Sun, and 
so on through a range of seven spheres. If all things are full 
of gods, as the wise ancients have said, what about those parts 
of the sphere in which the shining planet for the moment is 
not? Are they without God? Obviously not. The whole 
sphere is filled with innumerable spirits everywhere. It is 
all Hermes, all Aphrodite. But one part only is visible. 

One voice, as usual, is raised in opposition. The veteran 
Epicurus had seen from the beginning whither all this sort of 
thing tended and “ approved none of these things ” ov8év tovrwr 
éyxpive. However, in spite of the Epicureans, the planets in 


1 Mithras was worshipped by the Cicilian pirates conquered by Pompey, 
Plut., vit. Pomp, 24. 
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their seven spheres surrounding the Earth continued to be 
objects of adoration. They had their special gods assigned them. 
Their movements made an eternal harmony of music, the most 
beautiful of all conceivable—though unfortunately circum- 
stances prevent us from hearing it. ‘They became elements in 
the Kosmos, Stoicheia. But behold a mystery! There were 
already seven Stoicheia, namely, the seven vowels, AEHIOY Q. 
The seven vowels are the mystic signs of the seven planets. 
Hence strange prayers and magic formule innumerable. Even 
the way of reckoning time changed under their influence. 
Instead of the old division of the month into three periods of 
nine days, we find gradually establishing itself the week of 
seven days with each day named after its planet: Sun, Moon, 
Ares, Hermes, Zeus, Aphrodite, Kronos. The history of the 
Planet week is given by Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 18, in his account 
of the Jewish campaign of Pompeius. But it was not the 
Jewish week. The Jews scorned such idolatrous and polythe- 
istic proceedings. It was the old week of Babylon, the original 
home of astronomy and planet-worship. 

For here again a great foreign religion came like water in 
the desert to minds reluctantly and superficially enlightened, 
but secretly longing for the old terrors and emotions from 
which they had been set free. Even in the old days Aschylus 
called the planets “bright potentates, seen afar in the fire of 
heaven”; and Euripides had spoken of the “ shaft hurled from a 
star.” But we are told that the first teaching of astrology in 
Hellenic lands was in the times of Alexander, when Berossos 
the Chaldean set up a school in Cos. And the philosopher 
Theophrastus is reported by Proclus®* as saying that “the most 
extraordinary thing of his age was the lore of the Chaldeans, 
who foretold not only events of public interest but even the 
lives and deaths of individuals.” One wonders slightly whether 
Theophrastus spoke with as much implicit faith as Proclus 
suggests. But the chief account is given by Diodorus, ii. 30 :— 

“Other nations despise the philosophy of the Greeks. It is 
1 Asch., Ag. 6; Eur., Hip. 2 In Timeum, 285 f. 
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so recent and so constantly changing. They have traditions 
which come from vast antiquity and never change. Notably 
the Chaldeans have collected observations of the Stars through 
long ages, and teach how every event in the heavens has its 
meaning, as part of the eternal scheme of divine forethought. 
Especially the seven Wanderers, or Planets, are called by them 
Herméneis, Interpreters: and among them the Interpreter-in- 
chief is Saturn. Their work is to interpret beforehand ryv rav 
Oeav évvovav, the thought that is in the mind of the Gods. By 
their risings and settings, and by the colours they assume, the 
Chaldeans predict great winds and storms and waves of 
excessive heat, comets and earthquakes, and in general all 
changes fraught with weal or woe not only to nations and 
regions of the world, but to kings and to ordinary men and 
women. Beneath the Seven are thirty Gods of Counsel, half 
below and half above the Earth; every ten days a messenger 
or Angel star passes from above below and another from below 
above. Above these gods are twelve Masters, who are the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac; and the planets pass through all 
the houses of these twelve in turn. The Chaldeans have 
made prophecies for various kings, such as Alexander who 
conquered Darius, and Antigonos and Seleucus Nikator, and 
have always been right. And private persons who have 
consulted them consider their wisdom as marvellous and 
peiloy’ } Kat’ avOpwrov.” 

Astrology fell upon the Hellenistic mind as a new disease 
falls upon some remote island people. The Epicureans, of 
course, held out, and so did Panetius, the coolest head among 
the Stoics. But Stoicism as a whole gave way. And in all 
the religious systems of later antiquity, if I mistake not, the 
Seven Planets play some lordly or terrifying part. The 
great Mithras liturgy, unearthed by Dieterich from a mass 
of magical formule, repeatedly confronts the worshipper with 
the seven vowels as names of “the Seven Deathless Lords of 
the World,” and seems, under their influence, to go off into 
its “seven maidens with heads of serpents, in white raiment,” 
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and its divers other sevens. The various Hermetic and Mith- 
raic communities, the Naassenes described by Hippolytus,* the 
Gnostic bodies most of all, authors like Macrobius and even 
Cicero in his Somnium Scipionis, are full of the influence of 
the seven planets and of the longing to escape beyond them. 
For by some simple psychological law the Stars which have 
inexorably pronounced our fate, and decreed, or at least regis- 
tered the decree, that in spite of all striving we must needs 
tread their prescribed path; still more perhaps, the Stars’ 
which know in the midst of our laughter how that laughter 
will end, become inevitably powers of evil rather than good, 
beings malignant as well as pitiless, making life a vain thing. 
And Saturn, the chief of them, becomes the most malignant. 
The religion of later antiquity is overpoweringly absorbed in 
plans of escape from the prison of the Seven Planets. 

In author after author, in one community after another, 
the subject recurs. And on the whole there is the same 
answer. Here on the earth we are the sport of Fate; nay, 
on the earth itself we are worse off still. We are beneath 
the Moon, and beneath the Moon there is not only Fate, but 
something more unworthy and equally malignant, Chance— 
to say nothing of damp and the ills of earth and bad demons. 
Above the Moon there is no chance, only Necessity; there 
is the will of the other six Kosmokratores, Rulers of the 
World. But above them all there is an eighth region—they 
call it simply the Ogdoas—the home of the ultimate God, 
whatever he is named, whose being was before the Planets. 
In this sphere is true Being and Freedom. And more than 
freedom, there is union with God. For that spark of divine 
life which is man’s soul is not merely, as some have said, an 
améppo.a Tov aoTpwr, it comes direct from the true and ultimate 
God who is beyond the Planets. Though the Kosmokratores 
cast us to and fro like their slaves or dead chattels, in soul at 
least we are of equal birth with them. The Mithraic votary, 
when their wrathful faces break in upon his vision, answers them 


1 Refutatio omnium heresium, v. 7. 
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boldly: éyé cis cvpmrdavos tpiv aoryp, “I am your fellow 
Wanderer, your fellow Star.” The Orphic carried to the 
grave on his golden scroll the same boast: first, “I am the 
child of Earth and of the starry Heaven”; then later, “I too 
am become God.” ‘The Gnostic writings consist largely of 
charms to be uttered by the soul to each of the Planets in 
turn, as it pursues its perilous path past all of them to its 
ultimate home. 

We seem to have travelled far from the comparative 
simplicity of earlier Greek religion. Yet most of the move- 
ment has been, and perhaps not quite unconsciously, a reaction 
towards the most primitive and pre-Hellenic cults. The mystic 
devotee of Poimandres, the Mithras-initiates, the late Orphic, 
the seeker after Hermes Trismegistos, even so great a man 
as Plotinus, who was—so his disciple tells us—united with 
God in trance four times in five years, discover a curious 
kinship with the Thracian savages who drank the warm blood 
of their god-beast, with Cretan Kourétes and their Zeus 
Kourés, and perhaps with those strange hierophants of the 
“*Men’s House” whose enigmatic message is written on the 
rocks of Thera. The union with God came through Ekstasis 
—the soul must needs get quite clear of its body—and by 
Enthousiasmos (from &@eos): the God must needs come and 
dwell in the worshipper. But the means to the union are 
sometimes of the most primitive and pre-civilised sort. Some 
people ate their god or drank his blood; or, if that was not 
possible, ate and drank various surrogates. Some swallowed 
his name. One of the Hermetic liturgies cries out in ecstasy, 
€y® év coi kat ov ev enol. Before that the prayer has been, é\@é 
és ee womrep Ta Bpépy és Tas Koilas TOV yuvaLKar. 

In all the liturgies that I have read, unless my memory 
deceives me, there is need for a mediator between the initiand 
and the god whom he seeks. Most of the Hermetic treatises 
are put in the form of initiations or lessons revealed by a 
“father” to a “son,” by Ptah to Hermes, by Hermes to 
Thoth or Asclepios, and by one of them to us. This was 
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an ancient formula, a natural vehicle for traditional wisdom in 
Egypt, where the young priest became regularly the “son” 
of the old priest. It is a form that we find in Greece itself 
as early as Euripides, whose Melanippe says of her cosmo- 
logical doctrines, ovx éuds 6 pudos add euns pntpds mapa 
(Melanippe, fr. 484). It was doubtless the language of the 
eld medicine-man to his disciple. In one fine liturgy Thoth 
wrestles with Hermes in agony of spirit, till Hermes is forced 
to reveal to him the path to union with God which he him- 
self has trodden before. At the end of the Mithras liturgy 
the devotee who has passed through the mystic ordeals and 
seen his god face to face, is told: ** After this you can show 
the way to others.” 

But this leads us to the second great division of our subject. 
We turn from the phenomena of the sky to those of the soul. 

If what I have written elsewhere is right, one of the 
greatest works of the Hellenic spirit, and especially of fifth- 
century Athens, was to insist on what seems to us such a 
commonplace truism, the difference between Man and God. 
Sophrosyné in religion was the message of the classical age. 
But the ages before and after had no belief in such a lesson. 
The old medicine-man was perhaps himself the first Theos. At 
any rate, the primeval kings and queens were treated as divine. 
Just for a few great generations, it would seem, humanity rose 
to a sufficient height of self-criticism and self-restraint to reject 
these dreams of self-abasement or of megalomania. But the 
effort was too great for the average world; and in a later 
age nearly all the kings and rulers—all people, in fact, who 
can command an adequate number of flatterers—become divine 
beings again. Let us consider how this came about. 

First there was the explicit recognition by philosophers of 
the divine element in man’s soul.’ Aristotle himself built an 


1 Cf. Wuxi oixytyprov Sainovos, Democritus, 171, Diels; and Alemeon is said 
by Cicero to have attributed divinity to the stars and the soul. Melissus and 
Zeno, Oeias olerat kai Yvxds. The phrase twés rv Wyn Sivapw ard tov dotpwev 
péeoveay, Diels, 651, must refer to some Gnostic sect. 
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altar to Plato. He did nothing superstitious ; he did not call 
Plato a god, but we can see from his beautiful elegy to 
Eudemus that he naturally and easily used language of 
worship which would seem a little strange to us. It is the 
same emotion—a noble and just emotion on the whole—which 
led the philosophic schools to treat their founders as heroes, 
and which has peopled most of Europe and Asia with the 
memories and the worship of saints. But we should remember 
that only a rare mind will make its divine man of such material 
as Plato. The common way to dazzle men’s eyes is a more 
brutal and obvious one. 

To people who were at all accustomed to the conception of 
a God-Man it was difficult not to feel that the conception was 
realised in Alexander. His tremendous power, his brilliant 
personality, his achievements beggaring the fables of the poets, 
put people in the right mind for worship. Then came the fact 
that the kings whom he conquered were, as a matter of fact, 
mostly regarded by their subjects as divine beings. It was 
easy, it was almost inevitable, for those who worshipped Darius 
to feel that it was no man but a greater god who had over- 
thrown Darius. ‘The incense which had been burned before 
those conquered gods was naturally offered to their con- 
queror. He did not refuse it. It was not good policy to do 
so, and self-depreciation is not apt to be one of the weaknesses 
of the peyaddyoxos. With his generals the worship became 
more official. Demetrius, Seleucus, Ptolemzus, Antigonus, 
all in different degrees and different styles, are deified by the 
acclamations of adoring subjects. Ptolemy Philadelphus seems 
to have been the first to claim definite divine honours during 
his own life. On the death of his wife in 271 he proclaimed 
her deity and his own as well, in the worship of the Theoi 
Adelphoi. Of course there was flattery in all this, ordinary, 
self-interested, lying flattery, and its inevitable accompaniment, 
megalomania. Any reading of the personal history of the 
Ptolemies, the Seleucide, or the Czsars shows it. But that is 
not the whole explanation. 
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One of the characteristics of the period of the Diadochi is 
the accumulation of capital and military force in the hands of 
individuals. ‘The Ptolemies and Seleucide had at any moment 
at their disposal powers very much greater than any Pericles or 
Nicias or Lysander.’ The folk of the small cities of the Augean 
hinterlands must have felt towards these great strangers almost 
as poor Indian peasants in time of flood and famine feel towards 
an English official. ‘There were men now on earth who could 
do the things that had hitherto been beyond the power of man. 
Were several cities thrown down by earthquake: here was one 
who by his nod could build them again. Famines had always 
occurred and been mostly incurable: here was one who 
could, without effort, allay a famine. Provinces were harried 
and wasted by habitual wars: the eventual conqueror had 
destroyed whole provinces in making the wars ; now, as he had 
destroyed, he could also save. “What do you mean by a 
god,” the simple man might say, “if these men are not gods? 
The only difference is that these gods are visible, and the old 
gods no man has seen.” 

The titles assumed byall the divine kings tell the story clearly. 
Antiochus Epiphanés—*“ the god made manifest”; Ptolemaios 
EKuergetés, Ptolemaios Sétér. Occasionally we have a Ker- 
aunos or a Nikator, a god of the thunderbolt or of “ Mana’ ; 
but mostly it is Sdétér, Euergetés, Epiphanés—the Saviour, 
the Benefactor, the God made manifest—in constant alternation. 
In the honorific inscriptions and in the writings of the learned, 
philanthropy (¢iAavOpwria) is by far the most prominent 
characteristic of the God upon earth. Was it that men really 
felt that to save or benefit mankind was a more godlike thing 
than to blast and destroy them? Philosophers have generally 
said that, and the vulgar pretended to believe them. At any 
rate, it was probably politic, when ministering to the half- 
insane pride of one of these princes, to remind him of his 
mercy rather than of his wrath. 

Now the early successors of Alexander mostly professed 


1 Lysander too was worshipped by some Asiatic cities. 
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themselves members of the Stoic school, and in the mouth of 
a Stoic this doctrine of the potential divinity of man was an 
inspiring one. Virtue is the really divine thing in man: and 
the most divine kind of virtue is that of helping humanity. 
To love and help humanity is, according to Stoic doctrine, 
the work and the very essence of God. If you take away 
Providence from God, says Chrysippus,’ it is like taking away 
light and heat from fire. This doctrine is magnificently 
expressed by Pliny in a phrase that is probably translated 
from Posidonius: “God is the helping of man by man; and 
that is the way to eternal glory... .”” 

The conception took root in the minds of many Romans. 
A great Roman governor often had the chance of thus 
helping humanity on a vast scale, and liked to think that 
such a life opened the way to heaven. 

I have been using some rather iate authors, though the 
ideas seem all to come from Posidonius. But before Posi- 
donius the sort of fact on which we have been dwelling had 
had its influence on religious speculation. When Alexander 
made his conquering journey to India and afterwards was 
made a god, it was impossible not to reflect that almost 
exactly the same story was related in myth about Dionysus. 
Dionysus had started from India and travelled in the other 
direction: that was the only difference. A flood of light 
seemed to be thrown on all the traditional mythology, which 
of course had always been a puzzle to thoughtful men. It 
was impossible to believe it as it stood, and yet hard—in an 
age which had not the conception of any science of mythology 
—to think it was all a mass of falsehood and the great Homer 
and Hesiod no better than liars. But the generation which 
witnessed the official deification of the various Seleucide and 
Ptolemies seemed suddenly to see light. The traditional 
gods, from Heracles and Dionysus up to Zeus and Cronos 
and even Ouranos, were simply old-world rulers and bene- 
factors of mankind, who had, by their own insistence or the 


1 Arn, 1118. 2 Nat, Hist., ii. 7, xviii. 19. Cf. Cic., Tuse, i, 32. 
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gratitude of their subjects, been transferred to the ranks of 
heaven. For that is the exact meaning of making them 
divine: they are classed among the true immortals, the Sun, 
and Moon, and Stars and the everlasting elements. 

This theory received its most famous statement in the 
philosophic romance of Euhemerus, published early in the 
third century B.c.'. It had instantaneous success and enor- 
mous influence. It was one of the first Greek books trans- 
lated into Latin, and it was used long afterwards by the 
Christian fathers in their polemics against polytheism. The 
theory was, on the face of it, a brilliant one; and it had, as 
we have noticed, a special appeal for the Romans. 

Yet, if such a conception might please the leisure of a 
statesman, it could hardly satisfy the serious thought of a 
philosopher or a religious man. If man’s soul really holds a 
fragment of God and is itself a divine being, its godhead 
cannot depend on the possession of great riches and armies 
and organised subordinates. If ‘man’s help of man is God,” 
the help in question cannot be material help. The religion 
which ends in deifying only kings and millionaires may be 
popular, but is self-condemned. 

As a matter of fact, the general tendency of Greek philo- 
sophy after Plato, with some illustrious exceptions, especially 
among the Romanising Stoics, was away from the outer world 
towards the world of the soul. We find in the religious writ- 
ings of this period that the real saviour of men is not he who 
protects them against earthquake and famine, but he who in 
some sense saves their souls. Above all he reveals to them 
the eternal truth; he initiates them into mysteries, the 
mysteries of Isis, of Mithras, of Hermes, or whatsoever it may 
be. He leads man’s soul on the mystic path which rises 
beyond Change and Fate and the Seven Planets to freedom 
and communion with God. Among Gnostic and Mithraic, as 
well as early Christian emblems, there are some which indicate 
this. Some Shepherd or Saviour stands reaching from earth 

1 Jacoby in Paully-Wissowa, vi. 954. 
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above the planets, sometimes lifting his follower in his arms. 
Poimandres, the Shepherd of Man,’ has scarcely any quality 
except this power of salvation, of leading men upon the way 
he knows. In one most interesting document, the sermon 
of the Nahash-worshippers, preserved in Hippolytus’ Refutatio 
omnium heresium, and lately analysed by Reitzenstein, the 
Saviour who does this work is the “divine Anthropos,” the 
“Man” who is Son of God. 

It is strange to reflect, and it shows what queer stuff we 
humans are made of, that it was these obscure congregations, 
superstitious and over-emotional, mostly ignorant and often 
the prey of charlatans, who held the main road of advance 
towards the greatest religion of the Western world. 

I have tried to sketch in outline the main forms of belief to 
which Hellenistic philosophy moved or drifted. Let me dwell 
for a few minutes more upon the characteristic method by 
which it reaches them. It may be summed up in one word— 
Allegory. All Hellenistic philosophy from the first Stoics 
onwards, is permeated by this method of allegory. It is 
applied to Homer, to the religious traditions, to the ancient 
rituals, to the whole world. ‘To Sallustius, after the end of our 
period, the material world is nothing but a great myth, a thing 
whose value lies not in itself but in the spiritual meaning 
which it hides and reveals. 'To Cleanthes, at the beginning of 
it, the world was a religious Mystery, in which the immortal 
stars were the dancers and the sun the priestly torch-bearer.’ 
We possess two small but complete treatises which illustrate 
well the results of this tendency, Cornutus zepi @eav, and the 
Homeric Allegories of Heraclitus, a really brilliant little work 
of the first century B.c. I will not dwell upon details: they 
are abundantly accessible and individually often ridiculous. 

A by-product of the same activity is the mystic treatment of 
language. A certain Titan in Hesiod is named Koios. Why ? 


1 Perhaps the name is really Egyptian; it is not correct Greek, but it 
seems to have been understood as roipiy avdpav. 
2 Arnim, Cleanthes 538; Diels 592. 30. Cf. Philolaus, Diels 3376, 6. 
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Because the Titans are the elements, and one of them is 
naturally the element of xowrys or quality. The Egyptian 
Isis is derived from the Greek cidévar, knowledge, and the 
Egyptian Osiris from the Greek oovos and ipos. Is this totally 
absurd? I think not. If all human language is, as most of 
these thinkers believed, a divine institution, a cup filled to the 
brim with divine meaning, so that by reflecting deeply upon a 
word a pious philosopher can reach the secret that it holds, 
then there is no difficulty whatever in supposing that the 
special secret held by an Egyptian word may be found in Greek, 
or the secret of a Greek word in Babylonian. Language 
is one. The Gods who made all these languages equally 
could use them all, wind them all intricately in and out, for 
the building up of their divine enigma. it is only to us, who 
take a non-supernatural view of language, that it seems absurd 
to explain the Latin word vos, dew, from the fact that the dew 
of the Gospel was afterwards to be imparted to thirsty souls in 
Ross-shire. 

We must make a certain effort of imagination to under- 
stand this method of allegory. It is not the frigid thing that 
it seems to us. In the first place, we should remember that, 
as applied to the ancient literature and religious ritual, 
allegory was at least a vera causa. It was a phenomenon 
which actually existed. Heraclitus of Ephesus is an obvious 
instance. He deliberately expressed himself in language 
which should not be understood of the vulgar, and which bore 
a hidden meaning to his disciples. Pythagoras did the same. 
The prophets and religious writers must have done so to an 
even greater extent. And we know enough of the history of 
ritual to be sure that a great deal of it is allegorical. The 
Hellenistic age did not wantonly invent the theory of allegory. 

And secondly, we must remember what states of mind 
tend especially to produce this belief in allegory. They are 
not contemptible states of mind. It needs only a strong ideal- 
ism with which the facts of experience clash, and allegory 


follows almost of necessity. The facts cannot be accepted 
Vo. IX.—No. 1. 3 
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as they are. ‘They must be explained as being something 
different. 

Take an earnest Stoic or Platonist, a man of fervid mind, 
who is possessed by the ideals of his philosophy and at the 
same time feels his heart thrilled by the beauty of the old 
poetry. What is he todo? On one side he can find Zoilus, 
or Plato himself, or the Cynic preachers, condemning Homer 
and the poets without remorse, as teachers of foolishness. He 
can treat poetry as the Puritans of the Restoration treated the 
stage. Is that a satisfactory solution? Remember that these 
generations were trained habitually to give great weight to the 
voice of their inner consciousness, and the inner consciousness 
of a sensitive man cries out that any such solution is false ; 
the poets are noble and great, as our fathers have taught us. 
On the other side comes Heraclitus the allegorist. “If 
Homer used no allegories, he committed all impieties.” On 
this theory the words can be allowed to possess all their old 
beauty and magic, but an inner meaning is added quite 
different from what they bear on the surface. It may, 
possibly, be a duller and less poetic meaning; but I am not 
sure that the verses will not gain by the mere process of 
brooding study fully as much as they lose by the ultimate 
badness of the interpretation. Anyhow, that was the road 
followed. ‘The men of whom I speak were not likely to give 
up any experience that seemed to make the world more God- 
like or to feed their spiritual and emotional cravings. They 
left that to the barefooted Cynics. They wanted poetry and 
they wanted philosophy; if the two spoke like enemies, their 
words must needs be explained away by one who loved both. 

The same process was applied to the universe. It is 
habitually applied by the religious idealists of all ages. A 
fundamental doctrine of Stoicism and most of the idealist 
creeds was the perfection and utter blessedness of the world, 
and the absolute fulfilment of the purpose of God. Now, 
obviously this belief was not based on experience. The world, 
to do it justice amid all its misdoing, has never lent itself to 
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any such deception as that. No doubt it shrieked against 
the doctrine then as loud it has always shrieked, so that 
even a Posidonian or 4 Neo-Platonist, his ears straining for 
the music of the spheres, was sometimes forced to listen. And 
what was his answer? It is repeated in all the literature of 
these sects. ‘“ Our human experience is so small: the things 
of the earth may be bad, and more than bad, but, ah! if you 
only went beyond the moon! ‘That is where the true cosmos 
begins.” And of course, if we did ever go there, they would 
say it began beyond the sun. Idealism of a certain type will 
have its way; if hard life produces an ounce or a pound or a 
million tons of fact in the scale against it, it merely dreams of 
infinite millions in its own scale, and the enemy is outweighed 
and smothered. I do wish to mock at these Posidonian Stoics 
and Hermetics and Neo-Platonists. They loved goodness, and 
their faith is strong and even terrible. One feels rather 
inclined to bow down before their altars and cry: “ Magna 
est Delusio et praevalebit.” 

Yet on the whole one rises from these books with the 
impression that all this allegory and mysticism is bad for men. 
It may make the emotions sensitive, it certainly weakens the 
understanding. And, of course, in this paper I have quite 
left out of account the really gross forms of superstition. In 
any consideration of the balance, they should not be forgotten. 

If a reader of Proclus and the Corpus Hermeticum wants 
relief, he will find it perhaps best in the writings of a gentle 
old Epicurean who lived at (inoanda in Cappadocia about 
200 a.p. His name was Diogenes. His works are pre- 
served in a fragmentary state, not on papyrus or parchment, 
but on the wall of a large portico where he engraved them for 
passers-by to read: 

“Being brought by age to the sunset of my life, and 
expecting at any moment to take my departure from the world 
with a song of joy for the fulness of my happiness, I have 
resolved, lest I be taken too soon, to give help to those of good 
temperament. If one person or two or three or four, or any 
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small number you choose, were in distress, and I were 
summoned out to help one after another, I would do all in 
my power to give the best counsel to each. But now, as I 
have said, the most of men lie sick, as it were of a pestilence, 
in their false beliefs about the world, and the tale of them 
increases; for by imitation they take the disease from one 
another, like sheep. And further, it is only just to bring help 
to those who shali come after us—for they too are ours, 
though they be yet unborn; and love for man commands us 
also to help strangers who may pass by. Since therefore 
the good message of the Book has gone forth to many, I 
have resolved to make use of this wall and to set forth in 
public the medicine of the healing of mankind.” 

The people of his time and neighbourhood seem to have 
fancied the old man must have some bad motive. They 
understood mysteries and revelations. They understood magic 
and curses. But they were puzzled, apparently, by this simple 
message, which only told them to use their reason and their 
sympathy and not be terrified of death and evil spirits. 

There are doubtless truths more complete and faiths 
more inspiring than those taught by Epicurus and the 
various thinkers who have trod in his footsteps from that 
age to the present. Yet these doctrines and the attitude of 
mind they engender have done for mankind work of priceless 
value. They have been a steady corrective of the cruelty 
and madness that have always haunted the outskirts of 
supernatural religion, and a tonic of the mind to those who 
would fain flinch from the conflict with reality to comfort 
themselves in dreams. 

“There is nothing to fear in God. There is nothing to feel 
in Death. That which man desires can be attained. That 
which man dreads can be endured.”* But I despair of 
translating the last two sentences. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 


1 *AdoBov 6 Oeds. “AvaicOyrov 6 Oavaros. 
\ > \ » ‘ ‘ > , 
To dyaov eixrnrov. Tod devov evexxaprépyrov. 
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IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 


P. E. MATHESON, 
Oxford Secretary of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 


Tue bitter controversies which in this country gather round 
educational questions may lead us sometimes to forget the real 
progress that has been made in the last forty years. Not only 
has elementary education been broadened in its scope, and its 
administration become more human and practical, but the 
Government has taken over the responsibility for a great part 
of our higher education. 

A new system of secondary schools has been created, with 
national aid and to some extent under national control; the 
older grammar schools, which once existed in isolated inde- 
pendence only qualified by the fitful and inconsequent inter- 
ference of the Charity Commission, have now become part of 
an organised system, more or less adjusted to local and national 
needs; while the rise and development of the newer public 
schools, such as Clifton, Malvern, Bradfield, and the schools 
of the Woodard foundation, witness to the continued belief 
in an education of the young based upon the discipline of a 
corporate life. 

In the whole range of education, from the primary school 
to the university, there has been expansion and development. 
If we are inclined sometimes to think that there is too much 
system, too much organisation, and to sigh for the good old 
days of “rule of thumb,” let us remember that the change has 


not been in forms and in material conditions alone. It is a 
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substantial gain, for instance, that educational endowments 
nowadays are controlled by the Government, not as an append- 
age to the charities of the country, but as part of a great 
national system, embracing in its view the whole of our 
educational forces and attempting to use them with a just and 
generous economy. If there were only a change of names— 
Board of Education in place of Charity Commission—there 
would be little need for rejoicing: we all know the weaknesses 
of Government Boards, and we English are not very tolerant 
of them. Burke’s words are characteristic of the Englishman 
of his day and of ours: ‘‘ We want no instructions from Boards 
of Trade or from any other Board.” But I believe that the 
change in our Government system corresponds to a real change 
in spirit. Take the country at large: we may differ as to this 
or that subject to be taught, we may quarrel over the 
machinery of administration and the selection of teachers, but 
we no longer treat education as a matter of casual charity, but 
as a substantial element in the life of the people, momentous 
for good and evil. Consider, too, the widened range. Forty 
years ago, it meant only what was called the three R’s for 
most of the nation, higher education often ill-considered and 
ill-organised for a small fraction, and university education for 
but a handful of the people. In the interval, not only have 
the two older universities become centres of national education 
to a degree in which they never were before, but there has 
been an extraordinary development of new universities and 
colleges of university type: Manchester, developed from the 
old Owens College, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and quite 
recently Bristol and the university colleges of Nottingham, 
Exeter, and Reading—all lively centres of higher education. 
Remember, too, that this vast development of personal teach- 
ing has grown up side by side with an immense increase in the 
production of printed books. ‘That is the best evidence of its 
reality. In spite of the fact that on nearly every subject 
nowadays good books are accessible, these new institutions have 
arisen as a testimony to the value of organised and personal 
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teaching. This is but one example of that growing sense of the 
value of corporate life—of the influence of mind on mind in 
a society with common ideals—which distinguishes this genera- 
tion from that which saw the passing of the Reform Bill. 

There are a few aspects of the educational advance. It 
may be worth while to consider what is the spirit and what 
are the aims of this new organisation. Whither are we going ¢ 
What do we desire to achieve? What are our ideals? It is 
one great weakness of our national life to-day that in every 
department we are so deeply immersed in discussions of detail 
—necessary, it may be, but not vital—that we rarely find 
a quiet moment to think over the principles which should 
direct us, the controlling ideas which must govern and guide 
the whole. 

What, then, are we to aim at in education? It is impos- 
sible to do more than consider a few main aspects of the 
answer to this question; but I think it would be true to say 
that there are three elements which most of us admit as 
forming part of our ideal: Knowledge, Efficiency, Character. 
Let us consider them in turn and see how far we can bring 
these ideas to bear on the education of to-day. 

Knowledge.—Those of us who have read Plato’s Republic 
(his description of the Ideal City) know that in his view 
education is a lifelong process, beginning in childhood and 
continued, at least for the more chosen minds, from stage to 
stage of life until it culminates in the perfect knowledge of 
the philosopher. The philosopher, who is at the head of the 
State, not only contemplates the highest truth, the very essence 
of goodness, but is enabled by his vision to direct the State 
upon its course and to educate his fellow-citizens to be in their 
turn rulers or obedient citizens according to their capacity. 
Whatever we may think of Plato’s metaphysics or psychology, 
however much we may disagree with some of the ordinances 
of his ideal State, I take it that most of us will agree with 
him (1) that education is a continuous and vital process, 
(2) that it is bound up with the general life of the community, 
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(8) and finally—and this is what we are immediately concerned 
with—that it must be inspired and controlled by an ideal of 
knowledge or science, of knowledge as good in itself, as the 
normal goal of man’s effort, and as, in some sense, the union 
of man’s mind with the divine thought of the universe. If 
it is said, ‘“* All this seems abstract and remote; what has this 
to do with everyday education? Can the children of the 
gutter or the slums, can even the children of the well-to-do 
labouring and middle classes, have any contact with the higher 
side of knowledge, with the ordered science of nature, with 
historical or literary research, with philosophy, which attempts 
to view man’s mind in its relation to nature and to know- 
ledge ?”—the answer is: all education, from the lowest up- 
wards, if it is to be fruitful and alive, must have some touch 
of this higher spirit, the love of knowledge for its own sake. 
Curiosity, the desire to know, however rudimentary, belongs 
to the earliest years; and early education must be largely 
concerned in converting this vague curiosity into a keen and 
intelligent interest in men and things, and in equipping the 
young mind with the materials which are indispensable for 
further progress. Reading and writing may seem far away 
from science and research, but they are the first step; and 
even these “ beggarly elements” may, in the hands of a true 
teacher, be made to convey some breath of the higher spirit. 
But this can only be done if the teacher is himself inspired 
with a belief in knowledge—in other words, with a belief 
that the world is worth knowing, and that life is worth living, 
and that to know what life means and to understand the 
beauty and the movement of nature is one of the highest 
and purest interests a man can have. ‘The teacher must 
have faith. 

How do we stand, here in England, in regard to this 
aspect of education—the belief in knowledge and the desire 
to attain to it? I am afraid it is true to say that, as a 
people, we do not in our heart of hearts believe in know- 
ledge. We who are countrymen of such great discoverers 
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as Newton and Harvey, Faraday and Darwin, have never 
fully entered into our inheritance. ‘“’'The wind bloweth where 
it listeth "—a noble and a true saying: but I sometimes think 
that we English men and women have interpreted these words 
to mean that knowledge and invention are a matter of chance ; 
that certain people are born what we vulgarly call “clever,” 
and the rest of us are to leave knowledge and research to 
them; that the pursuit of knowledge is but a byway for 
certain select and half-uncanny spirits, whom we admire, but 
do not attempt to understand, and whom we are reluctant 
to reward or even to keep alive. It is one of the great glories 
of the French democracy that it has always with unquestion- 
ing liberality devoted its thousands to the unproductive pur- 
suit of knowledge. The same is true of our German kinsmen. 
They have a genuine faith in ‘“ Wissenschaft,” in the power 
of science, and are steadfast in its pursuit, whether in the 
regions of archeology or of scientific and historical research : 
they afford us in this matter a noble example. For ourselves, 
we can barely manage to maintain our national museums and 
libraries, and the sums which we give in the year to historical 
research would hardly pay for more than the firing of a few 
salutes from the North Sea fleet. Happily there are signs of a 
change of mind in this respect, and I believe that a Govern- 
ment which should have the courage to appeal to our democ- 
racy to do more in this direction would meet with a hearty 
response. ‘The reception by the public of the recent grant 
toward Antarctic enterprise is a good sign. Of one thing I 
am sure, and that is that the best of our artisan class are 
more and more coming to believe in the value of scientific 
knowledge, and to realise that national education is a great 
and living whole, and that if elementary and secondary educa- 
tion are to be of any permanent value, they must be in living 
contact with those higher studies which our universities and 
university colleges exist to foster and promote. The older 
universities themselves, which have at some periods of our 
history been in danger of becoming little more than superior 
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finishing schools, were, I believe, never more alive than they 
are now to the necessity not merely of communicating know- 
ledge, but of pursuing it. If we can spread this spirit through 
the nation, if we can get Englishmen to believe, as Scotsmen 
and Germans and Frenchmen believe, in the greatness of 
science and of learning, we shall have given a strength and 
solidity to our national education which it has sadly lacked 
in the past. 

“ Multi pertransibunt et augebitur scientia,” “‘ Many shall 
go to and fro and knowledge shall be increased,” was the 
noble motto which Bacon prefixed to his Advancement of 
Learning. It was a fitting motto for an age which had seen 
the old barriers of the world broken down and new continents 
opened to man’s exploring mind, and it gave a new impulse 
to European thought. But we, the countrymen of Bacon, 
have signally failed to absorb his spirit: we have indeed 
gone to and fro in the world, and individual Englishmen 
have done great things in every branch of research and dis- 
covery, but we have not as a nation taken home to our 
hearts the belief in the unity and solidarity of learning, the 
belief in scholarship and science as the work of an organised 
and progressive society, inspiring from above every intellectual 
movement, however humble, in the national life. Whatever 
else we may do, we can never make our educational system 
satisfactory unless our teachers, in all grades, in our schools, 
colleges, and universities, have something of this spirit—the 
spirit of inquiry and wonder and faith—the belief in know- 
ledge not as the chance inspiration of an idle day, but as the 
slow movement of patient, and persistent, and organised effort. 

No national system of education will achieve its end 
unless it is touched from the first with a live coal from off 
the altar of knowledge—unless its humbler teachers are in 
living contact with the higher movement of thought and 
discovery—so that, however faintly, they may convey to the 
minds of the young some sense of the greatness of the 
intellectual world. Such a spirit will foster in young minds 
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that curiosity which will in a few develop one day into the 
passion of research or the practical pursuit of science—into 
the enthusiasm of Browning’s “ Grammarian,” or the adventur- 
ous faith of 'Tennyson’s “ Ulysses,” with his purpose set 
“ To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


Efficiency—Wee have heard a great deal in late years 
of efficiency. If rightly understood, we may well accept it 
as one element in our ideal of education. Clearly, children 
must be taught not only “to know,” but “todo.” Any educa- 
tion stands condemned that produces inefficient men. Schiller 
somewhere sums up the two views of knowledge: 


“To this man she’s a goddess tall 
That lifts a star-encircled head, 
To that a fine cow in a stall 
That gives him butter to his bread.” 


The higher idea of knowledge, as I have just said, is in- 
dispensable: all education, like the progress in Dante’s 
pilgrimage, must end in the stars, in 


“ L’amor che muove il sole e l’altre stelle.” 
“ The love that moves the sun and all the stars.” 


Man may not live on bread alone: but he cannot live without 
bread. In the mid-Victorian age, when the Encyclopedia of 
Useful Knowledge was published, and when Mechanics’ 
Institutes were almost the only means of higher instruction 
for the people, this side of education was expressed, perhaps 
too often, in terms of useful knowledge, and the accumulation 
of facts. We have made some advance since then. What 
we ask for now is not so much information, as a trained 
intelligence, an alert habit of mind, the power of concentration 
on the one hand, and the free play of a mind at home in its 
subject on the other. That is what we mean by efficiency. 
It no longer means the mere learning of useful accomplish- 
ments, of typewriting, book-keeping, and shorthand, before we 
have learnt to write and read. Short cuts to efficiency may lead 
very far astray. We have first to give to our children the simple 
instruments of knowledge and some tincture, however slight, 
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of history and literature. Before we begin on any education 
which is technical or special, we must at least add to the 
three R’s in the narrow sense the power to read aloud—an art 
too much neglected—and some knowledge of the history of 
our country and its kindred nations, and of the wider world 
outside, and some training, however simple, in the science of 
nature. It is no doubt a difficult question to decide at what 
particular point special or technical education is to begin: 
it will begin earlier or later according to circumstances, but 
it must be securely based on a solid foundation of general 
knowledge, however rudimentary. Nowhere is it truer than 
in education that “the more haste the less speed”: we 
must be content to wait in patience. Special education is 
necessary, we all admit, for the great professions—lawyers, 
teachers, doctors ; for the artisan, to supply the gap left by 
the disappearance of apprenticeship ; for the country labourer’s 
children, to awaken in them an intelligent interest in the 
land and its latent powers, and in the wonders of country 
life: but wherever we apply it, we must remember that 
what we want to produce is not a highly specialised instru- 
ment, which will become useless as soon as the special need 
that it serves has disappeared, but an alert and active in- 
telligence that will readily adapt itself to new surroundings— 
a trained and scientific habit of mind—a confidence that there 
is a right way of doing things, and that scamped work is 
disgraceful, because it is not only an offence against one’s 
neighbour, but a betrayal of one’s own higher intelligence. 
The field is a wide one, and there is much still to be done. 
The problem of maintaining a high level of etliciency among 
our working class is always with us—and by working class I do 
not mean merely the artisan and the labourer, but the active 
men of every calling in the country. In the so-called labour- 
ing class the ideal of efficiency will demand prolonged age of 
schooling and ample provision and encouragement of evening 
classes ; in the professions it will ask for a wider outlook and 
a wiser blending of theory and practice; in all classes it must 
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insist on a belief in scientific training, a keener enthusiasm for 
good work, and the powerful inspiration which is given by the 
sense of common service; from men of leisure it will ask a 
closer study of social conditions and a more intelligent 
application of ideas both to administration—local, national, and 
imperial—and to the solution of the urgent problems of social 
well-being. We have plenty of flabby goodwill, plenty of ill- 
organised effort—here, as in so many regions, we want clear 
thought, concentration, co-operation. 

But amid much that is discouraging there are signs of a 
new spirit. Let me take two instances. I believe it is true 
to say that the officers of the British Army have in the last ten 
years gained a seriousness and a sense of the scientific aspects 
of their calling which perhaps as a class they have never had 
before ; or, to turn to more peaceful things, there is a whole- 
some movement going on in the public schools for the 
promotion of civic education—not the teaching of political 
principles in the abstract, still less of party politics, but 
instruction in the leading facts of government, in the varied 
opportunities and claims of public service. Hitherto it has 
been a reproach levelled against our great public schools (which 
I name with all respect) that they have been out of touch with 
the life of the people, and that, in spite of their admirable train- 
ing of the young in qualities of endurance, independence, 
courage, and command, they have been too much cut off from 
the daily life of the citizen; that the public schoolboy is unable 
to appreciate properly the pinch of poverty in one class, the 
pressure of monotony in another—in a word, to understand the 
complex facts of social and administrative life as they present 
themselves in the great centres of industry. Without such 
knowledge and sympathy our upper classes must be inefficient. 

The same principle of efficiency is appealing to another 
section of the governing classes—to the artisans and day-workers. 
The work of such institutions as Ruskin College and of the 
Workers’ Educational Union is a sign that those who represent 
the living forces of “labour” in the narrower sense have 
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realised that they cannot be efficient without a deeper and more 
thorough training in science and the humanities. In all these 
instances the conception of efficiency is broad and national and 
alive. These are hopeful signs. 

There remains the third element in the ideal of educa- 
tion—character and conduct. The great German historian 
Mommsen, himself a character as well as an intellect of 
uncommon force, criticised the English universities twenty 
years ago as merely schools for what he called “ Gentleman- 
bildung,” the formation of gentlemen, instead of centres of 
scientific impulse and research ; and it is true that our higher 
schools and universities have, in the past, made too little of 
science and too much of manners. ‘They have embodied in 
concentrated form the British belief in character and esprit de 
corps, combined with its rooted distrust of ideas. Among the 
younger generation of teachers, both in schools and universities, 
there is indeed a new spirit; but, as I have already said, there 
is still much educational work to be done before our countrymen 
will take home to their hearts the idea of ordered science as a 
condition of national existence. The two sides of education can- 
not be separated—we pride ourselves on making men or making 
gentlemen ; but without the intellectual element, how insular, 
how provincial our type of character will be! But for the 
moment we are concerned with the other side of the question. 
“Conduct,” Matthew Arnold used to tell us, “is three-fourths 
of life,” and conduct is the expression of character. How do 
our schools stand to-day in relation to character? How is this 
side of education affected by our new methods? We may say 
at once that the existence of the religious controversy in 
education shows that asa people we are still concerned to 
develop character and not merely to quicken intelligence; for 
the religious question fundamentally is the question of how the 
Christian type of character is to be educated and maintained. 
But while we are fighting over machinery it may be that the 
moving forces escape us. What is it that we are aiming at? 
Is it to bring up men and women who can repeat the Christian 
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creed correctly, or is it to develop that union of strength and 
gentleness in the individual life and in personal character which 
is the noblest part of the Christian inheritance? It is right 
that a man should be able to justify the faith that is in him; 
that is part of his intellectual training, but we must not empha- 
sise it too early. Discipline at this stage is more important 
than doctrine. For the young the first condition of wholesome 
education is the discipline of good habit, the surroundings of a 
wholesome atmosphere, the influence of character on character, 
of spirit upon spirit. I trust that in the long-run it will be 
possible to provide without conflict or friction for the religious 
instruction of English children. In many parts of Great 
Britain it is happily already achieved by the co-operation of 
men and women who, without sacrificing any conviction, 
recognise that “the half is greater than the whole,” and that 
the day-school, with its ordinary teaching machinery, cannot 
accomplish the whole religious training—that the Churches as 
such must do their part, and that parents too have a responsibility 
which they cannot shirk. But in the school the first condition 
of all is to get the best teachers. To them I shall return. 

Now if this controversy is an expression of our belief in 
the importance of character, the question behind it all is: 
What character ? 

With all our professions of the overwhelming importance 
of this side of life, we often fail to put before ourselves any 
clear idea of the character that we wish to produce. And if 
any unprejudiced person surveys the England of to-day as 
seen in its newspapers and its daily life, the prospect is not 
altogether encouraging. 

There are three symptoms, it seems to me, of dangerous 
significance in the popular ideals of to-day. 

It is universally assumed that to have what is called “a 
good time” is one of the first things to be aimed at in life. In 
the family and in society the reaction from a narrow Puritanism 
is producing a cult of pleasure for its own sake which threatens 
to destroy the fibre of our people. 
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In some measure, perhaps, this has been encouraged by 
the introduction of new methods in education which have 
their good side. From the sound doctrine, that all teaching 
should proceed from the easier to the harder, a false deduction 
has been drawn that hard work of any kind is to be avoided, 
and that the paths of learning are to be always paths of 
pleasantness. There is some danger that the sense of discipline 
~—the bracing, tonic element in education—may disappear. The 
tendency spreads beyond the schoolroom. It is one aspect, 
but a distorted aspect, of the idea that self-development, the 
free play of man’s faculties, is part of the law of human life: 
a sound theory, provided that freedom is not viewed in the 
abstract, but as guided by wise direction and self-control; a 
theory fatal to moral fibre and to the best things in life, if it 
means the surrender of man’s nature to the pleasures of the 
moment. 

A second dangerous sign is the tendency to hysteria, and 
to forced sentiment, which perhaps is only one symptom of 
the habit of making pleasure the end. The person who con- 
sults his own pleasure will be always studying his own feelings 
and will lose his poise and balance: if he is not careful, he will 
become neurotic, valetudinarian, hysterical. 

There are many books about in men’s hands, and even 
in children’s hands, at the present time, which encourage 
this tendency — which lead to the rearing of prigs and 
unwholesome sentimentalists. 

We have grave problems to face in the world to-day. I 
need only name two. At home we have what is the problem 
of the Western world—the social and economic problem of 
the right relations of labour and capital, riches and poverty. 
Abroad we have the increasingly acute problem arising out of 
the neighbourhood of great armed nations. These are momen- 
tous questions, which need above all for their solution sym- 
pathy without sentimentalism, a calm judgment, disciplined 
self-possession in word and deed. Are these the qualities 
which our teachers in the pulpit and the press are encouraging 
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among us? I wish that we could say “Yes” with a whole 
heart. 

And thirdly, and chiefly, we are rudely reminded from day 
to day that it is an age, to use an ugly Americanism, of 
“hustling.” Vulgar and blatant advertisements, not only in 
the advertisement columns, but in large-type correspondence 
in our newspapers, force on us the conclusion that to strive 
and cry in the streets is to many minds the highest pathway 
of effort. Somehow or other we have to see to it that our 
young men and women achieve independence and individuality 
without self-assertion. As we watch the tendencies I have 
described, heightened and encouraged by the swift movement, 
the mechanical noise and glitter of our city life, we must, I 
think, determine more and more to seek in those whom we 
charge with the task of educating our children and young 
people a spirit that shall counteract these influences. Such 
symptoms are indeed signs of the stirring of life; they are 
signs, it may be, that the world is in transition, feeling after 
new ideals. But if one section of society is struggling after 
a mechanical reconstruction of the social order, and another is 
bent on pushing the struggle after wealth and power to its 
utmost extreme, there are others to whom more spiritual 
methods make their appeal. We must not despair, but culti- 
vate in ourselves and in those whom we trust with our 
children the old-fashioned virtues of “self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control.” 

How are these virtues to be bred in our society? In the 
first place, the physical conditions of education must be studied. 
Much of our hysteria and our clamour is due to over-strain, to 
bad or foolish feeding, want of exercise, ill-balanced develop- 
ment. There is no need to labour this point—our Conferences 
on school hygiene, our Mothers’ Unions, and many social 
efforts of this kind bear witness that the modern world is alive 
to this necessity. 

Secondly, we must see to it that in all classes education 


shall not be ruined by overcrowding. I mean the over- 
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crowding, not of the house or of the tenement, but of the 
time-table. Professor Huxley used to tell a story of that 
eminent poet and man of letters, Southey, who, when he had 
explained to a member of the Society of Friends the careful 
distribution of his daily hours among his many tasks, was 
suddenly surprised with the question, “And when, Mr 
Southey, dost thee find time to think ?” 

In school, at college, at home, let us give to all those 
in whose well-being we are interested some secure intervals of 
quiet when they can think for themselves, and have time to 
digest the experiences that crowd about them in life and 
books. Games are good, and have their proper place in all 
education—they help to give the faculties fresh spring; 
but they are not all we need. The mind that is to develop 
strength must retire into itself. 

There is a real danger in England to-day that we should 
live too much in public. We all belong to too many societies 
—we are apt to suppose that mere company in itself, without 
guidance or inspiration, will achieve something for us. We 
may belong to a score of societies, and be no nearer to the 
common life unless we have lived and thought ourselves into 
the principles that our societies embody. The Christian 
Church, the most potent society for good life that the world 


has ever known, has recognised in the life of its Lord and . 
Master the profound truth that is embodied in the prelude to | 


His ministry: that only in solitude, returning upon itself to 
hold communion with its highest thoughts and with God, can 
the human spirit find strength to face its work. 

The ‘happy warrior,” the ideal soldier, is not he whose 
every working hour has been crowded with the study of tactics, 
or filled with the controversies of competing military schools, 
but the man who 


“through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 


Somehow or other we must make an effort to secure this 
tranquil element in education. We must do it partly by not 
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demanding too much actual achievement in young scholars— 
let us be content with turning their eyes in the right direction 
and letting them find their way,—and partly by contriving 
that in this increasingly noisy world, where so many fair scenes 
have been defaced or defiled, we may preserve at least islands 
of solitude and beauty in which we may renew our spirits and 
return to the workaday world refreshed. ‘There are people 
—good people, too—who will argue that you should have light 
railways to carry people to every beautiful solitude, in order 
that millions may share its beauty. Let us not believe the 
Light Railway Commissioners or the railway contractors when 
they use these arguments. 
“Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, ‘ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This Child I to myself will take, 


She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 


Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy.’”’ 

It is not every child of man whose imagination will be 
touched to the same fine issues as the “ Lucy” of Words- 
worth’s poem: but she embodies once for all an aspect of 
education which we cannot ignore without peril. 

“In quietness ye shall possess your souls.” 


Some of us may have had the good fortune to meet in 
our wanderings a simple blue-eyed shepherd in the Highlands 
or on the Berkshire downs, who had never been to a big 
town, who made one feel a small and poor thing beside 
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the dignity of face and feature moulded amid “the lonely hills” ; 
and there are men and women who have lived the simple life 
in our colonies, who make us think how gladly we would 
exchange the restless hysteria of some of our town-bred folk 
for the serene poise and dignity of these children of Nature. 

Another way in which we must aim at securing the same 
atmosphere of repose, which is one of the first conditions for 
the nurture of character, is by bringing the minds of each 
generation into contact with great literature, and in particular 
with great poetry. No nation has a richer heritage of poetry 
than our own, and cheap printing has put it within the reach 
of all; but it needs a key, and no greater crown of glory 
can be won by a teacher than by setting his children on the 
right road—by teaching them to see what is best in thought 
and language, by familiarising them with the beauty of rhythm 
and expression, and by preparing them to explore for them- 
selves in later days the books of the great writers of the 
world, Homer and Plato, Virgil and Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Wordsworth. 

And if this is true of literature, it is true also of art, and 
the greatest works of art. In the last fifty years we have come 
to realise that there is a wide difference, however hard to de- 
fine, between what is good and bad in art, and that in the 
perfect achievement of the former men can find as artists and 
as spectators one of the purest pleasures. But if at present 
the power to understand and appreciate the fine arts is not 
very widely spread, in music it is to be hoped we are recover- 
ing something of the finer taste and surer touch that found 
expression in the folk-songs of the older English world. The 
revival of the Old English folk-songs and dances is another 
hopeful sign that this side of education, the training of the 
body in graceful movement and of the voice in tuneful sound, 
may be made to minister to true culture. Even in the early 
days of school, music and art in their simpler forms may 
make their appeal, and may help to form that wholesome 
atmosphere which separates the cultivated life from the vulgar 
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and the brutal. Happy are those children who are set upon 
the right road when they are young! 

And if in literature and the fine arts and music the human 
spirit finds expression for thoughts and impulses and aspira- 
tions which attune the whole life to a finer key, how much 
more is this true of the atmosphere created by religion! We 
must indeed recognise that religion will present itself differ- 
ently to different minds. To some men it will make its appeal 
in the more mystical form of communion with the divine spirit 


in nature. 
« A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


Others will find it in the contemplation of the life and example 
of a Divine Master, and in the inspiration of a great society 
founded for the promotion of a common life of the spirit—the 
victory of man over sin and wrong. But common to all its 
manifestations will be the sense of a larger existence, in which 
the struggle of this world is merged in self-surrender, and in 
which through strife and struggle somehow peace is attained. 
“In la sua voluntade é nostra pace.” —Par, 3. 86. 
“In his will is our peace.” 

Let us make up our minds as Christian men and women 
that it is our bounden duty to find some means of reconcilia- 
tion on the question of religious education, so that children 
may not grow up with their sense of reverence, of self-sacrifice, 
of the power of a common life, stunted and starved. At this 
moment there is a remarkable religious stirring in all the 
universities of the world—the movement called the Christian 
Students’ Union. Whether we are in personal association with 
it or not, we must recognise in it a sign that the religious forces 
of the world are not spent, and that in higher education, as 
in elementary, Christian fellowship and the Christian ideal 
have still a great part to play. 

I have touched on some of the points of interest in modern 
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education; one cannot touch them without some criticism of 
modern English life. 

Weare driven sometimes to think that our national character 
is changing, and changing for the worse. Some of the obvious 
faults of the age have been mentioned—its want of dignity and 
self-control, its tendency to selfishness and vulgarity ; and some 
of the counteracting influences have been suggested. But all 
these things are mere idle words, the crackling of thorns under 
a pot, unless they are embodied in personality. In the last 
resort our education will depend not on our buildings and 
equipment, though it is well to have these good, not on the 
curriculum, though that is important, but on the men and women 
who give it life. Education is indeed, as we have seen, a far 
wider matter than the four walls of school and college; it 
depends not only on the teacher in the narrow sense, but 
on our clergy, our journalists, and last, not least, on the 
parents and on the home-life of our people. “ It moves together 
if it moves at all.” For a people, in the long-run, gets the 
education that it deserves to get. Its education, like its other 
institutions, depends upon its national character. If our 
national education in the widest sense is to be worthy of the 
name, we must lift our whole conception of life. 

We must have ideals. ‘That is the first condition. And 
we must find the best teachers possible, and trust them and 
support them, even if it be at the cost of some sacrifice of 
personal convenience and preference. If the common life and 
the corporate spirit, which is its life-breath, are worth anything, 
they are worth paying for. 

We want the dest teachers. In the selection of our teachers 
we must ask ourselves first, not, who is going to earn us the 
best grant, nor even who has the highest academical honours 
(though this may count for something), but who is the best 
teacher, the man who can inspire those he teaches with a faith 
in knowledge, in sound work, and in sound character—who 
can give play to their imagination while he can command and 
control them to the highest ends. This may seem a large 
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demand—and no doubt the perfect teacher is not to be 
found ; we must compromise, as practical men. But let us, 
above all, choose men and women who are human and alive, 
and who have power to inspire in others the faith that is in 
themselves. 

One is tempted sometimes to think that a moral revival is 
needed in our nation if we are indeed to survive in the struggle 
for existence. Discipline, thoroughness, docility: if we can 
add these qualities to our national inheritance of honesty and 
independence, courage and command—if we can combine a 
wider outlook, a quickened imagination, with the more solid 
virtues of our race,—then and only then our national character 
will have nothing to fear. 

In this the schoolmaster has a great part to play. 
‘“‘Schoolmasters,” says a shrewd writer of the seventeenth 
century, “ when they are such as they ought to be, have it in 
their power to new model and set right (by God’s blessing) 
once in twenty years a whole kingdom.” But they cannot 
achieve much unless public opinion is behind them: the 
reform, if it is to come, must penetrate all classes. Not 
knowledge alone, nor goodwill alone, can make us better men ; 
but a new spirit. 

Much may be achieved, no doubt, by legal enactment—by 
the raising of school age, and the like; but much remains for 
the ordinary citizen to do. He may strengthen the hands of 
the teachers by showing interest without fussiness; he may 
exercise the strongest influence on good education by pro- 
moting to civic honours and duties the wisest and best of his 
fellow-citizens instead of the most pushing and plausible ; he 
may in his own personal life cultivate the virtues of mind and 
character which shall sweeten the atmosphere of the growing 
generation. The task of the great teacher, as of the prophet 
and the higher statesman, must often be one of lonely struggle. 
Let us make it our endeavour to discern, if it may be, the 
spirit of the true leaders and teachers of men of our own 
generation, and to strengthen their hands while they are yet 
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with us, instead of waiting to build them sepulchres when 
they are dead. 

Two generations ago Thomas Arnold, in his short life of 
forty-seven years, gave a new direction and a new impulse to 
the whole of English education. It is given to few men to 
make this impression on their age. But we may all, according 
to our strength, take a part in the work in which he was a 
leader, and share in his spirit, striving to build up our nation 
in manliness and wisdom and the love of God. 


P. E. MATHESON. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


THe Rev. AMBROSE W. VERNON, D.D., 


Brookline, Mass. 


CurisTIANITy is the reflection of men upon Jesus of Nazareth 
and the experience to which Jesus of Nazareth has given rise. 
Nothing that was strange to Him is essential to it. A man 
ceases to be a Christian when ideals foreign to Him or con- 
ceptions foreign to Him become essentials of his religious life. 
However deeply we may value the experience of the centuries, 
we can do more than regard it as a commentary on the 
Gospels. It is an exposition, a revelation, a disentanglement, 
if you please, of the spirit of Jesus, but it is informed by Him 
and must be conformed to Him. If in the course of many 
centuries the belief arises that, because of the advent of Jesus 
in the world, men have learned that an infallible pope of an 
authoritative church is necessary to lead men into His truth, 
a consensus of opinion on the part of a few thousand of us 
that it is not convenient just now would not avail to abolish 
that church ; the conviction must arise rather that the church 
is contrary to the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth before the con- 
viction becomes effective with Christians. Or if in the course 
of the Hegelian philosophy it becomes clear to a few choice 
spirits that Christianity is a belief in the incarnation of every 
soul and in the atoning value of every human suffering, the 
spread and authority of this conception among Christians will 


be contingent upon their belief that these dogmas tally with 
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the purpose and spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. If the world 
becomes convinced that Jesus of Nazareth has not in some 
way established a form of life that is authoritative and the 
highest conceivable and hence divine, then Christianity is done 
with. We shall be religious, but we shall call ourselves 
Christians only because of the old gibe of the Jews at Antioch, 
if we call ourselves Christians at all. We shall no longer call 
Jesus Lord. If this be true in general, it follows that the 
present crisis in the Christian religion comes from some sharp 
attack upon that sum total of influences that Jesus of Nazareth 
set going in the acceptable year of the Lord. Now it seems 
to me that this sum total of influences which we designate 
when we say Jesus of Nazareth may be broadly divided into 
three great spiritual forces, viz. what Jesus took for granted, 
what Jesus taught, and what Jesus was. 

I am convinced that the present crisis of the Christian 
religion is due to the fact that all three of these primal 
Christian forces have been attacked with a vigour, a skill, 
and an effectiveness never before known in the history of 
Christianity. 

It is a commonplace to say that Jesus never attempted to 
prove the existence and the power of God. His world took 
it for granted. So did He. And the God He took for 
granted was not a vague Spirit but a God with a proper 
Name. “Hear, O Israel, the Lord, Thy God, the Lord is 
one,” or, as otherwise translated, “The Lord is our God, the 
Lord is one,” which, being interpreted, is: “Jehovah is our 
God.” The God Jesus took for granted created the world in 
six days, and blew His breath into the nostrils of a curious 
body of clay that He had prepared for that purpose. He was 
the Lord of lightnings and thunder, not only sending His sun 
and rain on the evil and the good, but renewing the jar of 
meal and cruse of oil for the widow of Zarephath, cleansing 
Naaman the Syrian, engaging in a continual but triumphant 
conflict with the demons of which the world was full, and 
having at His beck legions of angels with which to defend His 
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own. The God Jesus took for granted was in no sense 
identical with nature nor bound by its laws. He was 
Sovereign, and He was taken for granted to such an extent 
that one of His disciples could say that whoever cometh to 
God must believe that He is. 

It appears to me that, no matter how poetic we make 
many of the utterances of Jesus, it is quite evident that He 
believed in a God who was Creator and Upholder of the earth 
with its attendant stars and sun, and the Succourer at His own 
free will of the men whom He loved the best. 

This conception of God is no longer universal. It is no 
longer regnant in scientific and perhaps not even in University 
circles. If Jesus took it for granted and built up from it, we, 
I think, may not. 

Many causes and influences and men have had to do with 
this change. Certainly one of the most effective influences is 
embodied in a man whom the last hundred years have admitted 
to a place among the immortals, Charlies Darwin. His own 
religious history is typical of the religious history of our age. 

At first he was convinced of the supernatural God. He 
relished Paley’s theology. But a voyage on the “Beagle” 
started a distaste for it, and when he wrote the Origin of 
Species he had virtually given up his belief in the miraculous, 
and, I think, in Christianity. He, however, still believed in 
God as the great First Cause of the wondrous evolution of 
life. Later, however, while never an atheist, he lost his faith, 
and wrote himself down at the end as an agnostic. It almost 
seems as if he were speaking for his generation when he de- 
scribes this course of his frankly, affectingly, as follows: 
* Another source of conviction in the existence of God, con- 
nected with reason and not feelings, impresses me as having 
much more weight. This follows from the extreme difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of conceiving this immense and wonder- 
ful universe, including man, with his capacity of looking 
backwards and into futurity, as the result of blind chance or 
necessity. When thus reflecting I feel compelled to look to 
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a First Cause, having an intelligent mind in some degree 
analogous to that of man; and I deserve to be called a Deist. 
This conclusion was strong in my mind about the time, as far 
as I can remember, when I wrote the Origin of Species; and 
it is since that time that it has very gradually, with many 
fluctuations, become weaker. But then arises the doubt, 
Can the mind of man, which has, as I fully believe, been 
developed from a mind as low as that possessed by the lowest 
animals, be trusted when it draws such grand conclusions? I 
cannot pretend to throw the least light on such abstruse 
problems. The mystery of the beginning of all things is 
insoluble by us; and I, for one, must be content to remain 
an agnostic.” 

This hesitating drift toward a possible materialism has, it 
seems to me, become more marked in certain most influential 
scientific quarters. Simply, to give two examples, I may refer 
first to the notable book Darwinism To-day, a most pains- 
taking survey of all recent biological theory, by Vernon 
Kellogg, Professor in Leland Stanford Junior University, a 
man who recognises that the drift of biological opinion is 
toward what he calls anti-Darwinism. He, for himself, stands 
inquiringly before the mystery of life, which antedates all 
selection of life types, and examines all manner of theories 
of its origin and development. But to many Christian men a 
statement such as this at the close of the book is exceedingly 
depressing: “‘ No present-day biologist is ready to fall back on 
the long-deserted standpoint of theology and ascribe to hetero- 
genesis or orthogenesis an auto-determination toward adaptive- 
ness and fitness. Modification and development may have 
been proved to occur along determinate lines without the aid 
of natural selection. I believe they have. But such develop- 
ment cannot have an aim” (pp. 375-6). And again: “ Unless 
we start, with theologists, on the insecure basis of teleology ” 
(p. 377). 

But this American witness to the trend in large scientific 
circles is very quiet and low-voiced in comparison with that im- 
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mense movement in Germany which is known as monism, and 
which is the outcome of the materialistic speculation of Haeckel, 
one of the world’s foremost biologists. He delights in the word 
atheism, which Darwin rejected, and says: “ Materialism alone 
(der Mechanismus) gives us a real explanation of the works of 
nature, because it refers these to real causes, to blind and 
unconscious motives which are themselves caused by the 
material constitution of the specific nature-bodies in question ” 
(Welt-rithsel, p. 104). “It ought not to be denied that the belief 
in a moral order of the world, just as in a merciful Providence, 
possesses a high ideal worth. It comforts the sorrowing, 
strengthens the weak, exalts those in misfortune. As long as 
man remains sufficiently childish and inexperienced, he may 
console himself with such creations of the imagination. But the 
advanced culture of the present tears him loose from this beauti- 
ful world of ideals, and places him before problems which only 
the sensible knowledge of reality will solve. Undoubtedly an 
early adaptation of ourselves to this real world will make the 
highly educated man of the future not only more intelligent 
and unprejudiced, but also better and happier” (p. 110). When 
we realise that this monistic movement is spreading among 
the working classes as well as among scientists by great leaps, 
when we note that several thousand men in Berlin alone 
have renounced the Christian faith publicly in one year, we 
may understand something of the impossibility of taking for 
granted what Jesus took for granted. We must either fight 
for or renounce that which was given Him. 

The second constitutive element of the Christian religion is 
what Jesus of Nazareth taught. 

The kernel of that teaching may probably be best discovered 
in those two commandments which apparently summed up for 
Him human obligation, the quintessence of human life. It 
consists accordingly in love to God and man, and in exfermin- 
ating all that weakens either. 

In former days this ideal of human virtue was regarded as 
an axiom in the Christian world. So axiomatic did it appear 
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that it was hardly regarded as Christian, rather simply as a 
great human intuition. It still meets with widespread approval, 
but with a feeling in some quarters that the second command- 
ment should have preceded the first—that service sums up the 
Christian ideal, whether one is happy enough to be able to 
love the Christian God or not. Still, except for the circles 
in which, as already mentioned, the belief in God has been 
abandoned, this kernel of Christian teaching still remains 
binding. But in saying this we are not saying that the 
teaching of Jesus, as a whole, is unattacked to-day. ‘The names 
of Nietzsche and Naumann—one violently attacking, the other 
reluctantly dissenting—are sufficient to remind us that what 
Jesus taught from His own experience has shared the fate of 
what Jesus received from the experiences of others. The 
defection of Naumann from the Church, and his earnest and 
sorrowful Letters on Religion, are still lamented by many a 
German Christian as the sharpest blow Christianity has received 
in recent years. His position is plain from these few words of 
his: “‘ Here is a man who is a Christian and who loves his 
neighbour as himself. But when his neighbour becomes his 
business competitor, his love must cease and fighting begin. 
The business order demands: Thou shalt covet thy neighbour’s 
house, market, influence. Thou, Nation, must desire what 
the other nation aims at or possesses. It is not true that the 
State is built on brotherly love or on the motives which base 
themselves in Jesus. It is built upon the purpose to make 
others serve it. It means power and struggle—the struggle 
to exist ; how, then, can a man be a citizen of the empire and 
a disciple of Jesus? ‘To serve the State is duty, and that duty 
is not a part of the discipleship of Christ; not all duty is 
Christian. I vote and work for the German fleet, not because 
I am a Christian but because I am a citizen and because I have 
learned to give up the hope of finding fundamental questions 
of State decided in the Sermon on the Mount. To follow our 
world-knowledge is the morality of the struggle for existence ; 
to serve the Father of Jesus Christ is the morality of loving- 
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kindness. But there are not two Gods, but one. Some- 
where, somehow, they lock arms. But no mortal can say 
where or how.” 

Nietzsche is far more violent. There is nothing that he enjoys 
more than to cast stones at Jesus Christ’s fundamental concep- 
tions. ‘“ Nothing,” he says, “amidst our unsound modernism is 
unsounder than Christian sympathy. I call Christianity the one 
great curse, the one great intrinsic depravity, the one immortal 
blemish of mankind.” He condemns Christianity because he 
considers the will to love, which he found Christ insisting upon, 
an attitude fit only for slaves, whereas the will to power is the 
supreme attitude of noble men. One of the marvellous signs of 
the times is the widespread influence of this brilliant madman. 

Yet it cannot be gainsaid that the blazing ferocity of 
Nietzsche and the reluctant departure of Naumann have made 
an impression upon orthodox Christian men. To give but one, 
though a most significant, example: Wilhelm Hermann is, I 
suppose, at present the leading systematic theologian in the 
Protestant world. His little book Die sittlichen Weisungen 
Jesu is devoted to the attempt to show that certain of the 
precepts of Jesus concerning care, the accumulation of riches, 
and the obligations of non-resentment are to be deliberately 
set aside by Christians of the present day because they are 
opposed to the free utterance of personality upon which Jesus 
insisted, and because they sprang from a view of the universe 
and of human government which cannot be maintained to-day. 
He says bluntly that if a man, instead of defending his rights, 
were voluntarily to give them away, he would end, not in the 
“Superman” but in the dirt. His conviction, like that of 
Naumann, is combined with such an abundant reverence for 
Jesus that we cannot but feel that it has been arrived at with- 
out prejudice and in all sincerity. The teaching of Jesus 
therefore is attacked to-day by those who revile Him on moral 
grounds, by those who are forced reluctantly to separate from 
His company, and by those who still walk humbly after the 
glory of His person. 
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The deepest and most ultimate thing in the Christian 
religion has yet to be mentioned. More personal and more 
directly productive of the Christian life of the ages than either 
what Jesus took for granted or what He taught, is what Jesus 
was. The words of Naumann at this point are so moving and 
so in harmony with the deepest thought of modern Christians 
that I cannot forbear quoting them. “He was the herald of 
the mysterious God, a meteoric stone that suddenly lay upon 
the earth, a rushing mountain stream. You see the shooting 
water, you search it, you hear it, you mark that it will never 
cease, you lose yourself before its might, you surrender all 
your being to it, think with it and in it. He is Personality 
itself, without tradition, without environment, without pro- 
fession, the daring man; the most completely worked out 
individuality of history. Whoever desires to be himself an 
individual must go to Him. Whoever desires to learn to be 
fearless of death, to despise shame, to overcome ingratitude, 
to labour without seeing the fruit, to give himself without 
return, to attack old dominions, to build new spiritual worlds, 
to expand the souls of little men, to be in the world and yet 
above it, must call on Him. We seek the soul of God’s Son, 
who had nothing but God within Him, the inner vision of the 
greatest religious power earth has known. We do not merely 
seek in Him an example: we drink His presence. The race 
renews itself from its progenitor.” 

Yet even the person of Jesus, the innermost citadel of the 
Christian religion, is being attacked to-day. The outer breast- 
works had long ago fallen. The inner breastworks, which we 
have been considering, are at least pretty thoroughly riddled, 
and the enemy has attacked this holy of holies that has been 
for centuries regarded not only as impregnable, but as 
unapproachable. 

Jesus has been attacked as devoid of the finer reticences of 
mankind. Even as boys I think some of us shrank from the 
words: ‘* Ye are from beneath, I am from above,” “Ye are of 
your father, the devil,” and all those sentences of give and take 
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recorded in the earlier chapters of the Fourth Gospel. We 
have also quailed somewhat before His words to His mother: 
“ Woman, what have I to do with thee? my hour is not yet 
come,” and before His open and unhesitating claims to moral 
impeccability : “ Which of you convicteth me of sin?” This 
attack, however, has been repulsed by the discovery of biblical 
critics that these sayings of His are all contained in an historic- 
ally untrue Fourth Gospel. 

But scarcely have we been rid of this attack than we have 
been forced to meet one coming from a directly opposite angle. 
Jesus may not be unduly blatant, but rather so humble and 
sincere that He confesses and perhaps exhibits the moral 
defects of ordinary humanity. Here we are pointed to the 
stories of the temptation, revealing the presence in His con- 
sciousness of unholy and unfilial desire ; to His explicit declara- 
tion, ‘“‘ Why callest thou me good ? none is good but one, that 
is, God”; to His fundamental prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors”; and to His cry upon the cross, “ My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

In addition to this charge of normal human error and 
consciousness of guilt, implicitly confessed by Jesus in advancing 
to the baptism in the Jordan for the remission of sins, we have 
at least two specific charges against Jesus as authoritative 
leader of mankind. ‘The first is that He believed in the 
particularism of the Jew, that He sent His disciples and held 
Himself as sent only “to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” 
that the few verses which open the door of hope to the Gentiles 
are of uncertain origin and could be omitted from the parables 
wherein they appear without marring their unity, that His 
words to the Syrophoenician, bearing the hallmarks of 
historicity, best express His mind on the position of the Jew 
among the races: “ It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
and cast it to the dogs.” A man who cherished disdain for the 
larger part of men cannot be their pattern or their Lord— 
certainly not the incarnation of the spirit of love and tender- 


ness. The second charge is even more serious. It is that 
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Jesus, while certainly not an impostor, is either a fanatic or an 
ecstatic—according to the peculiar flavour of the words for the 
user thereof. From first to last the secret of His inner con- 
sciousness, the source of His peculiar power over the demons, 
in whose existence, like most excitable religious Orientals, He 
believed as firmly as in His own or in His God’s, and the main- 
spring of the authoritative words which He addressed to 
Pharisee, Sadducee, Roman, and Publican alike, was His 
consciousness of being the Messiah, who had come to over- 
throw the enemies of the Lord in the temporal and spiritual 
sphere. In order to fulfil the Scriptures and to justify the 
numerous late prophecies of darkness and disaster, He was to 
be sacrificed by a deluded public ; but before the guilty genera- 
tion had passed away, before the disciples could cover the cities 
of Israel, in the very sight of those who accused Him before 
the high priest, He should come in clouds of heaven with His 
holy angels about Him, whose succour He refused for the 
moment of His condemnation, but whose revenging swords 
would be drawn for Him when He came to set up the rule of 
God upon earth with His twelve intimates sitting upon thrones 
judging the tribes of Israel. He regarded His whole earthly 
career merely as a prelude to that. He came to announce the 
near approach of the Kingdom of God, not to found it; and 
the first petition He would have on every lip was not, as we 
have interpreted it, “Enlarge Thy kingdom,” but “Thy 
kingdom come.” The attitude of Paul and of the early 
disciples in expecting the coming of the Lord in the air, the 
assurance that all would not sleep but all would be changed 
into the likeness of the spiritual Lord of the coming kingdom, 
was thoroughly Christian and quite in accord with the spirit of 
their Master. This conception of Jesus springing up among 
the younger German professors has spread into England and 
seems to have captured the most brilliant and high-placed of 
English New Testament scholars. The following extract from 
a private letter to me from one of the leading English New 
Testament scholars may serve as an illustration of a temper 
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now prevailing widely in biblical circles: “To me the earliest 
Christianity is a thing fitted to a particular far-off time of 
catastrophe, and I believe the Christian movement is only 
alive now because of its fresh developments, its continuously 
assimilating power, not because so much of what Jesus of 
Nazareth may have considered appropriate for His time happens 
to coincide with the ethical thought of the twentieth century. 
If I may express my views in theological terms, it is because 
of the abiding presence of the Spirit of God in the Christian 
society that the society still lives. Jesus set the movement 
in motion, but without the presence of something divine in the 
movement it would have stagnated long ago. Therefore I 
am not troubled when I seem to see a great deal of crudity 
and of illusion in primitive Christianity. I am not saying it 
may not all have been a dream, but it was that dream that 
shook the world, and I am terribly suspicious of phrases like 
‘sane and well-poised mind of the plain mechanic of Nazareth.’ ” 
And whatever we may think of the other attacks on the person 
of Jesus, I think we must all of us agree that unless some 
consensus of opinion among biblical critics justifies us in 
denying the authenticity of certain of the sayings of Jesus 
in the Gospel of Mark, we shall find this attack on our citadel 
the most dangerous in history. For even until now all things 
sidereal continue as they were since the beginning of the 
creation. 

This, then, in my opinion, constitutes the present crisis of 
the Christian religion. Feeling uneasy at the attacks on 
Theism, which Jesus took for granted, we turn to the more 
original elements of Christianity. Surprised, we find elements 
of Jesus’ teaching which seem scarcely able longer to command 
universal assent, and, falling back once more to His own 
person for an explanation of His teaching, for the first time in 
Christian history we have the terrible fear that even there the 
ground may slip from under our feet. Can it be that the vast 
edifice of the centuries may prove inadequate to breast the 
great storm beating upon it, that it may be found to be built 
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upon the sand, that the twentieth century may soon witness 
the most terrible catastrophe of human history and say to the 
centuries of sadness and gloom to follow, “The fall of that 
house was great ” ? 


I have thus endeavoured to set forth in some systematic 
way the extent of the attack against our holy faith. I believe 
the situation to be most serious. I believe that conviction 
must gain upon us if the situation is to be met. The axe 
seems laid at the root of the tree. Can anything be done to 
increase its fruitfulness and to conserve its fruit? Is there 
any way out of our crisis? Can we hold our citadel? I 
believe so, if we do not underestimate the seriousness of 
our case. 

It seems to me that we must choose between three possible 
plans of defence. 

The first is the repulse of the attacking parties. We 
should, then, separate our forces into three companies: the 
chief purpose of the first company, officered by such men as 
Wallace, Lodge, and Denny, being the rehabilitation of the 
theistic breastwork ; the chief purpose of the second, officered 
by Professor Peabody, Professor Wendt, and others, being 
the explanation of the teaching of Jesus; and the chief purpose 
of the third, officered by Sharman, Wrede, Bacon, etc., being 
the relentless extirpation of the eschatological attack. 

This plan of defence is perfectly possible to undertake. 
Mr Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin of the great 
principle of Natural Selection, who attributes to it more 
power than did Darwin himself, has laid down in concise and 
authoritative words in his famous chapter xv. of his book 
Darwinism, entitled “ Darwinism applied to Man,” the general 
plan of theistic defence against naturalistic evolution. He 
points out the three stages in the development of the organic 
world where some new cause or power must have come into 
action—vitality, consciousness, humanity. He also shows that 
the great rubrics of Evolution, “ Survival of the fittest,” «‘ Law 
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of life and death,” ‘Improvement only to point of vital 
necessities,” are completely out of order in dealing with the 
development of man. And perhaps no one in recent years 
better than Denny has pointed out the significance of the one 
imposing miracle of the Christian faith, the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, and the impossibility of ever 
accounting for it satisfactorily by denying it. Yet I must 
confess that it seems to me that both biologist and super- 
naturalist are at least but at the beginning of their proof. 
They may prevail upon us to leave Theism an open question 
on the grounds of the history creation and of the Christian 
account of the miraculous, but an interrogation point is a poor 
basis for a religion. It is indeed a noteworthy sign of the 
times that the mystery of the vital forces is being increasingly 
emphasised by nearly all the leading biologists, and that 
Driesch, whom Kellogg calls “an extremely able present-day 
biologist, whose first belief was in a radical mechanical explana- 
tion of all life phenomena, and whose brilliant experimental 
work has furnished many of the examples referred to in all 
text-books of the modern study of the mechanics of develop- 
ment,” should have come to an “ uncompromising belief in the 
impossibility of explaining life-forms on the basis of chemical 
and mechanical factors, and demands an extra physico-chemical 
factor which is an attribute of organised being substance 
alone.” But this process is too long and arduous and un- 
certain and technical to build up a living faith, though it may 
avail to prevent this particular attack on what Jesus took for 
granted from sweeping the field. 

More capable of repelling at least the present leading 
attack upon it seems to me the force that defends the rampart 
of the teaching of Jesus. As men study Jesus’ teaching as a 
whole, it will, I think, become increasingly evident that Jesus 
is to be understood the best if we place Him in the category 
of the poets. His constant use of the prose-poem which we 
call parable; His bold and insistent metaphor; His sovereign 
handling of Jewish tradition and of the Scriptures, which were 
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as sacred to Him as to His opponents (and much more holy), 
in order to find the pearls of truth and to leave them in their 
settings of beauty, while at the same time making thoroughly 
clear which was pearl and which was setting ; His thoroughly 
artistic manner, by means of which He disassociates ideas from 
their complex relations in life and isolates them for our 
reverent understanding, taking up one mood, one truth, one 
relationship, one necessity, and considering it alone,—all these 
characteristics of Jesus will make it more and more evident 
that the mass of mankind has not misunderstood Him, that 
poetry after all is the only adequate vehicle of eternal truth, 
that it is surest of universal and sympathetic response, and 
that common people understand Jesus more immediately than 
literalists whether of the Tolstoi or of the Naumann or of the 
Hermann type. Only it must be clearly confessed that poetry 
is not rules, and that therefore the very expression “the 
teaching of Jesus” is somewhat of a misnomer. The words 
of Jesus are a revelation of life, not an explanation of it, not 
even a direction to it. So that while we may be able to repel 
the attack of the Philistines from this rampart, we may not 
take up our final dwelling there. It was not His sayings 
but Himself that Jesus wanted people to follow. Besides all 
of which, biblical criticism has not yet been able, and never 
will be able, to decide with certainty where Jesus stops and 
early Christian tradition begins. 

More vital, and I fear more difficult, is the defence of what 
has been regarded as the innermost citadel of our faith, the 
spotlessness of the person of Jesus. 

We may for ourselves possess a satisfactory explanation 
of the words “ Why callest thou me good?” and “ My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” but if we have ever 
attempted to convince longing Christian people of the truth 
of that explanation, we shall have some realisation of the 
impossibility of convincing men of the world of it. As 
long as we do not know the emphasis with which those 
words to the Syrophcenician woman were spoken, we shall 
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be utterly unable to clear Jesus of the charge of particularism 
beyond all peradventure in the eyes of those who reluctantly 
accuse Him of it. But above all, we shall never be able again, 
as our records stand, to be sure that Jesus did not expect 
the imminent end of the world. Wrede has indeed done 
excellent service in showing the unhistoricity of much of the 
Gospel of Mark, and Sharman’s recent book on Jesus’ Teaching 
About the Future attempts by critical study of the sources 
to demonstrate that all ideas of the near end of the world 
were misunderstandings of His words and reflections of the 
atmosphere of the Apostles. But if any one has attempted 
to open up the elements of Synoptic criticism to intelligent 
laymen, he will understand how utterly impossible it is to 
convince them of the truth of technical analysis so intricate 
as this, which fails to command the assent of many biblical 
critics themselves. The entire attempt, however, to make all 
of Jesus’ words as consistent with themselves as parts of a 
mathematical demonstration, and on the basis of this con- 
sistency to separate phrases from His most impressive utterances, 
as a Shepherd would divide the sheep from the goats, fails to 
carry conviction. 'To say that Jesus said, for instance, “ sitting 
at the right hand of power” but not “ye shall see him coming 
with the clouds of heaven” may be to state the exact facts, 
but again it may not. A scientific hypothesis, no matter 
how cleverly supported, cannot be an essential constituent 
of any universal and transforming religion. If it be necessary 
first to study the intricacies of Synoptic criticism, and, second, 
to agree upon our results, before we become followers of a 
spotless and unmistaken Lord, and if that following be 
Christianity, we must join the increasing number of those 
who are preparing to bury it. While, therefore, I do not 
fail to understand that we may keep our attackers at bay by 
attempting to repel their sharp and well-directed onslaughts, 
if we divide our forces cleverly and meet their attacks separately, » 
I am convinced that by this method we shall never do more 
than that, and that Christianity will cease to be an aggressive 
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force in the world. That means, of course, that it will 
cease to be our religion. But I may quite easily over- 
estimate the force of the attack, and doubtless there are 
some among my patient readers that feel the triumph of 
repulsing it. 

There is a second way out of our religious crisis. It is the 
way of the mystic. He is willing to be moved by Jesus as by 
Jeremiah or by Buddha or by Confucius. But after all those 
have spoken to him, he goes apart and locks his door and 
speaks to his God who is in secret, and his God rewards him 
secretly. It is to his soul that God speaks, and he knows it is 
God only by the effects of power or peace that come to him. 
It makes no difference what Jesus says or took for granted or 
was. That is all merely a fact of history, and history is only 
the couch where he stretches himself out to receive his own 
private vision of God. When Jesus says, “Say, Our Father,” 
he replies, ‘‘ Well, I'll consult my soul on the subject.” When 
Jesus says, “ No man knoweth the Father but the Son and he 
to whom the Son willeth to reveal Him,” he murmurs some- 
thing about the absurdity of any monopoly of the Spirit of 
God, and shakes himself free from all bondage. If he is fair 
and just to his historical antecedents, this mystic will admit 
that it is probable that his spirit has been largely predetermined 
by the influence of Jesus upon his inheritance; but then he 
will gravely and sincerely reply: “So much the less need to 
worry about the fate and influence of Jesus. If I follow my 
spirit, I shall be following Him, as far as a free man should 
follow any one. As to being His bond-servant, Paul was 
simply mistaken here as in so many other cases.” If you ask 
the mystic the way of salvation, he will tell you to believe on 
your own soul, and as it is a part of the Infinite Spirit you will 
be saved. If you reply to him that it gives out but an un- 
certain sound, he will ask you to go sit in turn at the feet of 
all the great religious teachers, as Elisha sat at the feet of the 
minstrel, until your own soul springs into life. And if all be 
still confused and no response comes, he will condole you by 
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the thought that your confusion is only a sign that the great 
Eternal Spirit is finding Himself in your soul. 

I think that the noble men who take this position have 
really escaped out of the crisis of the Christian religion. But 
I do not think that the Christian religion has been so fortunate 
as they, for they have left it behind. It may be indeed that 
they have found the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, whom 
most of the world cannot receive ; and of them it seems prob- 
able that John spoke more than Jesus. And I think that 
for religious men and women this way out is more satisfactory 
because less blockaded than the first. Doubtless many of my 
most religious readers take this way out. 

The final method of escaping from the present crisis of 
Christian faith is the one that I myself am taking. Perhaps 
it is just on that account, or perhaps it is because of some 
inherent difficulty with the method, that I find it difficult to 
describe. But I believe that it is essentially the method which 
Paul took, and by whose taking he made Christianity possible 
for us moderns. I believe that no one can call Jesus Lord 
but by the Holy Ghost. I believe that calling Jesus Lord is 
the essence of Christianity, and I also believe that the Lord is 
the Spirit, not the flesh. I believe further, with the eighth 
chapter of Romans, that the Spirit of God and the Spirit of 
Jesus are identical terms. I believe that the way out of this 
spiritual crisis is by possessing for one’s self the Spirit of Jesus. 
When a man in reading the gospels comes upon a spirit so 
mighty and to him so final—or, in Hebrew terms, so messianic 
—that he falls upon his knees and says, ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” he has escaped from his own spirit 
into the sway of the Spirit of Jesus, he has left the religion 
“that has centre everywhere,” “that cannot fix itself in form,” 
“that is as vague as all unsweet,” and has accepted a religion 
of authority. He has both a standard objective to himself and 
a message independent of his own attainments. His goal is not 
the development of his soul, but the conforming of his spirit to 
that of the Master. That is, he has a religion that has, so far 
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forth, the characteristics of all great religions, and that can be 
made powerful unto seeking and confused souls. He is to 
proclaim and to transmit the Spirit of Jesus, which his 
reverence bestows upon him. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the task of theologians is 
to differentiate the Spirit of Jesus from what Jesus took for 
granted, from what He taught, and from what He was. 
That the Spirit of Jesus is not what He took for granted is 
clear from His own consciousness that He had come not simply 
to confirm but to fulfil. That the Spirit of Jesus is not what 
He taught is of course as clear as the fact that speech is the 
servant of thought. And the Spirit of Jesus is certainly not 
to be arrived at by studying and annotating and combining 
all the sayings attributed to Him in our gospels. We are 
absolutely certain, for example, that Mark erred in making 
Him say that He spoke the parables in order to conceal truth. 
Hence we cannot be absolutely certain how many other errors 
are imbedded in our gospels. That the Spirit of Jesus is not 
what He was, Paul indicates in those profound words: “If I 
have known Jesus after the flesh, now know I him so no more.” 
The Spirit of Jesus inhabited not only a physical but also an 
intellectual body. This task of differentiation of the Spirit of 
Jesus from things which it inhabits and in which it utters 
itself is too great for me to outline now. In closing, I prefer 
to make but three remarks regarding it. 

First: The Spirit of Jesus is something peculiar and some- 
thing central to Jesus of Nazareth. It meets us only in the 
gospels in such force as to overturn our lives and to bring 
forth the confession of Lordship. Other men who move us 
point either forward or backward and say, “ Come with me.” 
This man alone says “Come to Me.” The Spirit of Jesus is 
what might unacademically be called the original in Jesus. 

Second: The Spirit of Jesus, because it stirs reverence and 
overturns ideals, must consist in the divine, for we mean by 
divine that which stirs reverence and erects ideals. It must 
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Third: The Spirit of Jesus stirs our reverence and over- 
turns our ideals by revealing a certain definite relation to God 
and a definite attitude toward Him. The relationship is that 
of Son, and the attitude is that of trust. This relationship and 
attitude to God carry with it the relationship to man of 
brother and the attitude toward man of service. 

Reverence before the Spirit of Jesus and the sense of 
arrival it bestows upon us pilgrims is, I know, possible to-day. 
Is it not in the eyes of some of my readers the best way out 
of our serious crisis, because more religious than the first and 
more humble than the second ? 


AMBROSE WHITE VERNON. 


Brooking, Mass, 








A VISION OF UNITY. 
(The World’s Missionary Conference, 1910.) 


THE AUTHOR OF «PRO CHRISTO 
ET ECCLESIA.” 


THE World’s Missionary Conference, which met in Edinburgh 
last June, included delegates from all Protestant missionary 
societies. At the outset the Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
forcible expression to the idea that missionary activity must 
be the central concern of the Christian Church. Later on 
neither he nor anyone else would have made such an assertion, 
because to all that assembly it became self-evident. The 
brotherhood of man! Christ the only intense joy of human 
life! The need to share the best of life with all the brethren ! 
—these were conceptions expressed in different ways by such 
a varied multitude of separate speakers, that the view of the 
world they involve became insistent. The spread of the king- 
dom of Christ, in both its intensive and extensive aspects, 
became identified with Christianity. 

For eighteen months eight Commissions, composed of men 
and women otherwise distinguished for ability and knowledge, 
had been investigating eight different branches of the missionary 
problem. In every case they had sought their evidence from 
the first-hand experience of men and women in all parts of the 
world. Their reports were in the hands of the delegates a 
month beforehand, and one whole day of the Conference was 
given to the discussion of each report. Among the speakers 


were missionaries from every part, and Christian teachers from 
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almost every nation. The subjects dealt with by the different 
Commissions inevitably overlapped. Thus a great mass of 
spontaneous opinion on vital matters underlying every subject 
was given, and unanimity in many things made, even on 
critical minds, an incisive impression. 

Gradually certain facts of the present outlook emerged, 
and seem to sum themselves up as follows :— 

The power to rise to the full stature of man is latent in 
every normal man, of whatever race or nation. Brought into 
personal communion with God, as shown in Jesus Christ, he 
is able to become a saint, with all a saint’s possibilities of refine- 
ment, intellectual growth, and heroism. We have under- 
estimated the uplifting force of the inrush of the spirit of 
Christ. We must blame the missionary who fails to admit his 
converts to social equality, but he is only the natural product 
of his home and nation. Until the home Church realises that 
social antipathies and racial contempts, nursed upon prejudice 
and insufficient data, are serious sins in the kingdom of Christ, 
our missionaries are like men running in a sack race. 

Again, man is everywhere raised to his bighest through the 
agency of man. This is a pre-eminently Christian idea. God 
raises men through the Divine man, through the men who can 
impart any portion of his character, and through the corporate 
life of the Christian community—his Church; if any portion 
of the human race, or any individual man, is ignorant, 
criminal, vicious, the fault lies with Christian men who could 
raise them and do not. 

As a corollary to this it follows that every real Christian 
must be, in his degree, a missionary, and that he who may 
devote himself wholly to missionary activity has the highest 
opportunity the world can offer. But the majority of so- 
called Christian parents are agnostic with regard to the honour 
and reward—i.e. the eternal elevation of character—which 
Jesus asserted would result from a missionary life. Implicitly 
they say, “We know nothing about such advantage,” and, 
practical materialists, they early and deliberately lead their 
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children into every other walk in life. Yet to awaken the 
souls of men to higher possibilities, to teach them all that they 
are capable of learning, so to live that the missionary life shall 
show forth the Lord of life—this is a vocation that demands 
everywhere the best man and the disciplined exercise of his 
every power. For years past every missionary society has 
sent to the front only those who could pass a strict physical 
and educational test. It was these men—in every way 
already above the average—who in the Conference clamoured 
their demand that in future the missionary should receive 
a higher education, an earlier and more thorough training, 
a training which should begin as early and as deliberately 
as the training for any other vocation. Nothing less than this 
is the natural fruit of active faith in Christian parents. It is 
futile to call that Christianity which has not for its central 
inspiration the imitation of that God who “so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son.” 

Further, in debating the relation of Christianity to other 
religions it was agreed that virtue is one, and when practised 
by non-Christians is to be extolled as pleasing to God; that 
falsehood and evil are also one, whether expressed in a mistake 
of the Church or in the delusions of heathenism, in the faults 
of a saint or the orgies of a savage; that truth enunciated by 
non-Christian religions is identical with the same truth in 
Christianity, and is a safe foundation on which to build. 
Blamelessness of life, or even a high degree of altruism, is not 
peculiar to Christianity, although Christianity raises the level 
of morality among the masses higher than any other religion 
has been able to do, Christianity is the worship of God in 
the Divine man; the belief that his image is latent in all men ; 
and the practice of Christianity is the eager effort to evoke in 
all men that image of physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
perfection. 

Implicit in the debate lay the truth that what we call 
Western civilisation began in the East. In germ our legisla- 
tive ideals, our philosophic conceptions, the thirst for know- 
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ledge of the material universe, came from ancient Egypt and 
from Babylon. All of value that developed there has latterly 
found its best expression and development in the West. At 
present the Western soldier and government official, the 
Western trader and engineer, are taking our civilisation to 
the East, and with it our agnosticism and materialism. 
Great solvents these, of use, of wont, and of religion! The 
work of the Christian missionary is to construct everywhere 
the higher religion and nobler customs upon the débris of all 
that is being borne down. Christianity, first sown in the 
East, first fructifying in the West, is now the one religion able 
to satisfy the troubled East. When accepted in its entire 
significance it develops men more perfectly than other religions, 
because it exercises both the mystical and practical sides of 
man’s nature ; and, setting before him the task of conquering 
the whole world for Christ by the one weapon of loving service, 
it evokes in him the energies both of serf and warrior, teach- 
ing him at once the virtues of a slave and of a leader of men. 
Those who accept the whole Christian task are bound to rise 
in the human scale. This is the hope of heathendom, for 
every sound Christian convert is filled with the ardour of the 
kingdom. It is also the hope of Christendom. 

Again, it was made quite evident that the vice and squalor 
of Christendom is a great obstacle to the missionary cause. 
In the bazaars of India, in the schools of China and Japan, the 
sorry inequalities of privilege and opportunity that exist among 
us are becoming a subject of criticism. Our competition for 
wealth is known, our unneighbourliness is known—how the 
well-to-do amongst us pass comfortably on the roadway of 
life, while our neighbour, robbed by poverty, wounded by vice, 
lies on the roadside. The Oriental sociologist has at present 
good right to say that if ours is a Christian civilisation he 
desires a better religion. Our subscriptions to missions have 
this curse upon them until we produce a Christian civilisation 
worthy the acceptance of non-Christian nations. 

It was shown that in many countries dominated by non- 
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Christian religions the Christian Church is already a native 
growth. In localities where it is thus established the work of 
the foreign missionary is now to foster its spontaneity and self- 
government, and to impart the highest possible education to 
its children and teachers, looking forward to the time when its 
schools shall be staffed by its own members and the foreign 
missionary can withdraw. Kindergartens, schools, colleges, 
should be established at once, that the children born to the 
native Christian Church in any nation may grow up in every 
way the highest product of the nation. It was agreed that the 
Christian Church in China, India, Japan, etc., ought to be 
instructed in the history of Christian theology and worship, 
and stimulated to think out its own forms of Christian teaching 
and express them by its own symbols and methods of devotion. 

At present the Church rising in non-Christian lands is 
occupied with the contrast between Christianity and other 
religions. It has not yet grasped the differences between our 
Christian schools of thought. But it is plain that, however 
little we may burden them with our theological formule, theo- 
logical differences (probably not ours) are sure to arise amongst 
them. It behoves the churches of Christendom to discover 
as quickly as possible some basis of union which will allow for 
acute differences of opinion and of devotional practice. This 
was the most important subject before the Conference. Many 
Christian workers came there bold in the belief that the 
Christian’s personal relation to the living Christ could be 
alone the basis of a unity visible in one organisation. As 
one speaker put it, ‘We do not want theological definition ; 
all that we want is Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” It is, however, obvious to the reflective mind 
that, in days when growth and evolution, not stability, are 
the tests of durability, the very doctrine of the unchangeable- 
ness of Jesus can only rest on theological definition, theo- 
logy in any time and place being only the necessary intellec- 
tual counterpart of religious emotion and activity. The 
simple Gospel cannot be presented to Kastern minds—subtle, 
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indefatigable, or nimble—without ultimately inciting discus- 
sion which will be apt to create differing schools. Hence the 
need for some basis of union not yet found that will satisfy 
heart and mind and yet comprise great variety. The full 
truth of Christianity is like light, which is made up of the 
different colours of the prism. Perhaps the wisdom of the 
great Oriental nations, each contributing its quota to the sum 
of Christian truth, will be necessary before a Church organisa- 
tion arises in which all men may find a common home. In 
the meantime, the co-operative unity of different Christian 
bodies is so essential to progress that bodies thus co-operating 
will reap swift, and perhaps genuine, success, leaving behind 
any that remain in conscientious isolation, to apparent, 
perhaps real, failure. 

I have said that many came to this Conference with the 
hope that an organised union of all vital Christian bodies was 
close at hand; no reflective mind left it with that impression. 
When men meet, expectant of a vision whose outline they 
have limned, and behold, not that, but a greater vision that 
startles as it inspires, faith finds evidence of the working of a 
transcendent God. The vision drew form and colour from 
the nebul of thought—a line here, a tint there—from the 
personal experience of men of every race and clime who were 
not conscious of giving more than practical reflections or details 
of work. The vision was of the unity of humanity, and of 
God with humanity. The soul was taken up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain by the Christ of God and shown all the 
kingdoms of the earth as one—men as members one of 
another, nation one with nation, race with race, man with 
man a unity; and in every man the latent Heaven; and 
Heaven brooding over all to bring forth in every man the 
Divine care for men which is the Christian salvation. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A DUAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


A. M. F. COLE. 


Ir may clear the ground of some prejudice if I say that 1 am, 
and have been for more than twenty years, a Catholic. As I 
relate facts in this paper, and as all truth is, in some sense, in 
the Church, I may claim to write from a Catholic standpoint. 
But I am not concerned with any particular interpretation of 
the facts to which I testify. 

One October morning I walked a mile, over a treacherous 
shore, to the edge of the sea. I was then twenty years of 
age, full of life and vigour and joy; as to religion, agnostic. 
The tide was out, and I crossed several channel-like dry 
river-beds, without consideration. A few days earlier we had 
driven to a town on the other side of the bay, and seen 
the graves of many drowned people in the churchyard. Some 
one explained to me that people were overtaken by the tide on 
the other side, and their bodies were washed up there the next 
day. As there were no rocks on that coast to bar the way of 
escape, I wondered vaguely why people who had eyes to see 
and legs to run were overtaken by the tide; and forgot all 
about it. I realised the joy of living that morning as I seem 
never to have realised it before or since. Solitude, sunshine, 
the smell and the sound of the sea, the salt spray on my face, 
seemed to intoxicate me; and my own young life was full of 
promise and possibility. For a long time I stood facing the 


sea, noticing how each wave came a little further towards me, 
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and moving backwards to avoid it. At last 1 turned round to 
go home, and saw a broad stream of water between me and 
the shore. On my left the stream stretched away further than 
I could see; on my right the sea poured into it through a wide 
channel. The strip of land on which I stood was about six 
yards wide, and between the incoming sea and the widening 
stream it narrowed swiftly. The stream was not quite so 
wide. Of its depth I could not judge, but already little waves 
rippled over it, and it seemed to run strongly. 

Instantly 1 understood how people were caught and 
drowned by the sea; that I was caught, and might in a few 
minutes be drowned. I could not swim. No human being 
was in sight. Hesitation would mean certain death. I had 
no idea whether or not I could get through the water. For 
one instant terror possessed me; then, amazement at the 
nearness of death. Wonder at nearness of death is the 
borderland between normal and abnormal self-consciousness. 
I forgot fear, and was conscious of a faint but distinct sense of 
exultation. During those instants no imagination of the pain 
of death, no thought of the meaning of death in itself, came 
to me. Wonder and exultation, like a sound heard from a 
great distance, filled my mind. Life was simply “ what is,” 
death “ what is not.” Life was full of sane, healthy joy. But 
gladness—faint and indescribable—came with the nearness of 
death. Then I thought of my friends. Vividly—for all those 
instantaneous impressions were vivid—I realised their anxiety ; 
their long suspense; their horror and grief if my body were 
washed up the next day. I felt keen regret at causing so 
much sorrow, anger at my stupidity, and a sort of shame, as 
if I had committed a fault for which other people must suffer. 
I hoped I might get back to them safely, and spare them such 
pain. I did not, for one instant, think of not trying to escape. 
I believe that, even without thought of my friends, instinct 
would have urged self-preservation. But the fact that in a 
few minutes I might be drowned caused me no fear and no 
shrinking, rather a sense of well-being and faint triumph. All 
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this flashed through my mind in a few instants. At the 
moment of action all hint of gladness, all but the will to live, 
the instinct of self-preservation, vanished. I cried aloud “ God 
have mercy on me!”—plunged down into the stream, nearly 
lost my feet in the middle, staggered about in the water, and 
struggled to the shore. 

Afterwards I was astonished at what I remembered. 1 
always have had an extraordinary terror of any sort of 
suffocation. I could not learn to swim because I could not 
endure accidental dives and the sense of choking. I had no 
religious belief. I was not singularly unselfish or considerate 
for others. Life seemed good to me, and I shrank from the 
possibility of annihilation after death. It was not my normal 
self that—face to face with death by drowning—felt only 
exultation, forgot fear, and desired, most of all, to spare my 
friends suspense and sorrow. Another self had dominated my 
conscious self during those instants. That self saw death, 
personal pain, and separateness as illusions. I have never 
understood why my own pain seemed nothing, and the suffer- 
ing of others so important. 

Many years later a friend disappeared suddenly without 
word or sign. All I could guess was that the separation was 
final, and that he was at a distant inland town. Circum- 
stances made inquiry from me impossible, and might equally 
prevent sign or word from him. He was my greatest friend ; 
life without him seemed impossible. On a certain evening, 
alone in my room, I knelt by a chair with my head down on 
my arms, praying, and willing, with all my strength, to get 
near him, to know something about him. My thought was to 
hear him or see him, but I had never had any experience of 
that sort. Sheer desperation drove me to make that attempt. 

Suddenly I was close to the sea, green and sombre in the 
twilight. I seemed to be on the shore a few yards from the 
edge of the water. A brown boat, empty and apparently 
anchored, rocked to and fro on the waves near me. I reflected 
that I was certainly kneeling in my little gas-lighted room far 
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away from the sea, and that a window, a narrow street, and 
opposite houses were before me. Also it was long past the 
hour of twilight. I cannot remember whether I raised my 
head and opened my eyes. From what I know of myself, I 
think it probable that I did. I know that I seemed to see 
this shore, boat, and sea through my natural eyes; that I 
realised the impossibility of seeing them thus, and that, in 
spite of that realisation, the scene remained for some time. It 
seemed to have no meaning, no relation to my prayers and will. 
Yet I felt unreasonably peaceful, and went to bed without 
desire to make any further effort. Then I saw my friend; 
just the head and shoulders, as one sees them in little round 
photographs. He wore a hat and a thick coat, and what he 
leant against was the back of a railway carriage. This, also, I 
saw for some time, and seemed to see through my bodily 
eyes. ‘The next morning I received a letter from him, written 
from a seaside town at the other end of England, telling me 
that he would be at home on the same day that his letter 
reached me. I had never heard him mention that town, and 
had not thought of it in connection with him. The illusion of 
bodily eyesight was complete. It seemed to be my ordinary 
self that saw with my ordinary eyes. Yet I remembered what 
actually filled the place where the sea or the railway seemed 
to be. The “I” that was near my friend seemed to be out- 
side limits of time, as of place; and seemed constrained by 
my prayers, or by the force of my will, to give me what I 
desired ; indirectly, and with some sort of thrift, yet with 
absolute sufficiency. Though what I saw first seemed in- 
consequent, it changed my fear into perfect peace, as if I had 
been with my friend. Therefore I cannot consider this 
experience as simple clairvoyance. I am not clairvoyant, and 
every effort of mine at crystal-gazing has ended in utter 
failure. 

Sometimes the normal self learns instantly, without reason, 
a fact that it had not known, or had definitely disbelieved. 
We were taught from our infancy that only servants and 
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uneducated people believed in “ghosts.” Up to the age of 
twenty-one I was so certain of the non-existence of any sort 
of apparition that I never even thought of them. If I heard 
of one, I was certain that its origin was invention or credulity. 
Such tales were on a par with Jack the Giant-killer. My 
elder brother took a house, a mile from a large town, on a 
main road, and very modern and comfortable. It had not 
been let for some time because it was said to be haunted. 
A girl had fallen or thrown herself from her bedroom window, 
and was said to come and bend over the bed in that room. 
My brother probably forgot the tale, and I heard nothing about 
it, or even that the house had been unlet. If I had heard 
everything I should have laughed, and turned my light out 
without a tremor. I had that room, and I remember that the 
fire had burnt low, and a little light came through the window 
from a street lamp. Then I remember seeing a form bending 
over me in bed. I could not see features or dress in the semi- 
darkness. I felt a cold that seemed to penetrate to my heart, 
and my hair pricked me. The natural thought of a burglar 
never entered my mind. I knew with absolute certainty that 
this was an apparition—a “ghost.” As if I had learnt by 
experience, I knew this cold, this hair-pricking, this horror. 
I understood why such visitations might kill: it was the 
horror and the cold that stopped the heart. I told my brother 
what had happened, and was horrified to hear the facts. He 
was astonished, but no second-hand evidence could disturb 
his incredulity. In his place, I should probably have relegated 
it to the place of extraordinary and unaccountable coincidences. 
But the disbelief of my normal self was annihilated by the 
recognition of facts by another self—recognition of the nature 
of what leant over me, and of conditions of cold, hair-pricking, 
and overwhelming horror. 

Twice I have been consciously identified with that other 
self. There are reasons why I cannot give the actual details 
of either incident. I can only put a case that gives the 
essential points of one. An unarmed passenger in a night 
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train finds himself covered by the revolver of his only fellow- 
passenger. He has reason to believe that, after robbing him, 
the man will shoot him and throw him out of the carriage. 
He waits, still and absolutely helpless. The circumstances in 
my case were very similar. My helplessness was as complete ; 
the danger of death even greater. I sat, quite still, waiting 
for the event. After the first shock of fear came wonder and 
a sense of unreality. It seemed impossible that, in a few 
minutes, I should probably be lying dead outside in the dark- 
ness. Of the pain of death, or of what it meant in itself, I 
did not think at all. The belief, or the agnosticism, of my 
normal self seemed of no importance. Life was simply what 
is; death, what is not. Without conscious transition “1” was 
apart from that self that had seemed to be the whole of me, 
contemplating it with wonder and vague pity. I did not 
seem to be much interested in the danger or the fate of that 
self. I seemed to be beyond the reach of emotion. The 
wonder and the pity that I felt were quite calm, whclly 
different from those emotions in my normal self. I had 
nothing in common with that other self. Its first violent 
emotions of fear and amazement seemed, like a loud cry, to 
have reached me far away, and to have called my attention 
to the self that cried. I seemed to have come very near, and 
to await the event. Whether or not I knew what that event 
would be I cannot tell. It seems to me that nothing that 
might happen to the self in the railway carriage was of any 
importance to the “I” that looked on. 

The self that was in danger also awaited the event, watch- 
ful and alert. It did not hope, fear, or reason. Instinct, pure 
and primitive, dominated it. At the instant of action it would 
know what to do, and do it. From the civilised, complex 
human being ages of evolution seemed to have slipped away, 
leaving primeval man. Realised proximity of death seemed to 
disintegrate me in my own consciousness; to separate a 
material, instinctive self from another self—vague, aloof, but 
essential “I.” The illusion of singularity vanished. During 
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those instants there was no past and no future beyond the 
imminent event. All I felt as the onlooker was absolute 
calm, and the faint wonder and pity that were like an echo of 
the emotions that had called my attention. Every faculty of 
the normal self was absorbed in watching and waiting. It 
called on God for protection. So did primitive man on his 
conception of Deity. Perhaps the cry of the ox in the 
slaughter-house, of the rabbit in the trap, has the same sense ? 

From the instant of amazement till the event the two 
selves waited, separate and unlike. At the moment of action, 
conscious identity was transferred to the normal self. (‘The 
inexplicable intervention that freed me from a situation that 
seemed hopeless does not come into this record.) 

These and some other experiences impressed permanently 
on my normal consciousness the existence of another phase of 
“J.” I hoped there might be reason for exultation, or in- 
difference, at the approach of death. I felt less small and 
“separate,” because on no occasion was I wrapped up in the 
danger to my normal self. Annihilation of time and place 
gave me an idea of a freedom beyond human imagination. 
The fact of the apparition made human life wider and more 
interesting. ‘The first experience of domination by another 
self gave me a vague, but a vast, confidence in that self; and 
each added experience made that trust more definite. Always 
in moments of extreme peril, sometimes in moments of 
acute pain, that self has come to the aid of my normal self; it 
has drawn my consciousness up into itself, dominated it, 
enlightened it, or informed it. Four times in my life I have 
been face to face with death, sudden and violent. On each 
occasion I forgot the inevitable pain, and had no fear of death. 
Indifference to death was no new lesson. “It were well to die 
if there be gods, and sad to live if there be none,” is also 
written in the heart of man. Yet, in full vigour of youth and 
happiness, that writing is forgotten, and the possibility of 
annihilation is abhorrent. And at such a moment in my life 
I was aware not only of indifference, but of triumph, at the 
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nearness of death. Some truth is told in the old saying, 
“Whom the gods love, die young.” When I remember how 
gladness of life and gladness of death met in me, I partly 
understand that saying. All that I have learnt, consciously, 
from the other self is clear and permanent in my recollection. 
The indifference of the other self to pain amazed me. I 
was distinctly aware that it looked through it, as we, using the 
X-rays, look through flesh—seeing metal rings and finger 
bones, and nothingness between. ‘To me, pain is, and was, a 
present and terrible fact. Behind the feast I see the slaughter- 
house ; behind the tube of antitoxin, a multitude of shuddering 
dumb things; behind the cheap hand-work, the sweated 
women-workers ; beside the joy of the victor, the bitterness 
of failure. No one who observes and thinks can deny that 
pain is the most prevalent and permanent fact in life. Birth 
and death involve, as a rule, pain. So, to a vast extent, does 
food, and in a lesser degree clothing. The effort to live is 
often painful, the toil of weary man and beast. And besides 
this, which is part of life as it is, there is much that seems 
incidental, mere chance. The meetings, so easily avoidable in 
this wide world, that change all life from peace to bitterness— 
the busy ant-world, crushed by the boot of a passing labourer 
—the letter lost by some trifling carelessness, that meant ex- 
planation, reconciliation, forgiveness. But 1 touch the edge 
of immensity, and the little I say is so inadequate that perhaps 
it were better unsaid. The uses of pain are obvious. But 
why “pain” instead of some other factor? Were “sensory 
nerves” the only possible incentive to self-preservation? Was 
woman’s affection the only possible security for the propagation 
of the race? It seems that the vast, perpetual hurting of 
dumb creatures, the multitude of sorrowing women, are of 
no account. What matters is, that man shall be fed and 
shall multiply. The uses of pain in our own life are sometimes 
evident. I can realise that pain is nothing in the sense that, 
once past, it may be annihilated. Yet, for good or ill, I think 
it leaves a mark. I can see that it is not necessarily evil, 
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because it sometime ennobles. But I cannot say or feel that 
pain is nothing. God can only answer the shriek of a world 
in torment in the symbol of the Crucifix. It is the utmost 
answer of the Infinite to the finite, in the one language that 
is between God and man—symbolism. All of God that could 
be incarnate—crucified. I know that my conscious self is 
abnormally aware of pain; that my extreme shrinking from it, 
personal or impersonal, is not far removed from cowardice. 
And the absolute indifference of the other self to pain, im- 
minent and incidental, perplexed me. Was that self indifferent 
because it knows something that we all shall know at last ? 
In the remembrance of that absolute calm there is rest and a 
hint of hope. Perhaps that is the answer of spirit in man to 
tormented mind of man, in the one language between them— 
the language of intuition. There can be no privilege and no 
favouritism for me. So a dim, universal hope glimmers far 
back in my understanding. 

Twice in my life I have seemed to hear through my ears 
what I knew I did not so hear. The illusion, and my aware- 
ness of impossibility, were as complete as when I seemed to 
see through my eyes. The words had no direct meaning, 
communications from the other self seem always to be brief, 
non-obvious, thrifty ; but each phrase had a meaning that has 
expanded with my life and understanding. Without sequence, 
separate from my thought, quite unexpected, those words 
came to me, distinct and unmistakable. ‘The voice was 
clear, penetrating, and quiet. I was not surprised or startled. 
On one occasion I had just said a last and terrible good-bye. 
I was leaving my friends and my country, in obedience to 
what I saw as right. The last wrench had been almost 
unbearable. The train had just rolled past the platform, 
and I leant back in my corner, lethargic with excess of 
pain. At that instant I heard thirteen words spoken that 
are distinctly in my mind at this moment. They gave no 
sanction to my act; they ignored my pain; they were quite 
abstract. But they gave me some peace and some courage, 
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just enough to make the situation bearable. Those words 
have given, and will give me, peace and courage in all 
hardness that comes of following my “right.” I cannot tell 
who spoke them, or another shorter sentence. But I know 
that “I” heard them: the “I” that stood by the sea in the 
twilight; that recognised the apparition; that ignores pain, 
and is indifferent to, or exultant at, nearness of death. 

All these experiences came to me before I had heard of 
Eastern philosophy, or read Hudson’s Psychic Phenomena. 
I did not discuss them with anyone. In spite of exterior 
activity and preoccupations, I lived in a peculiar solitude, 
and thought things out in silence. Nothing in the circum- 
stances or environment of my normal self induced or ex- 
plained those manifestations of another self. At Bordighera 
there is a polyglot library. (We owe it, with other good 
things, to George MacDonald.) There I happened on Sinnett’s 
Esoteric Buddhism, and that philosophy threw a light on my 
experiences of dualism. In man are seven principles, three 
spiritual and four animal; and each principle functions on 
its own plane of existence. They are, Physical body, Ethereal 
body, Prana (vitality), Kama (desire), Manas (the man, the 
thinker), Buddha (latent in all, but generally known only in 
its effects; in the great Initiates, the Masters, Saviours, 
Founders of Religions). Atma, “He who sees me in all 
things, and who sees all things in me, I shall never separate 
myself from Him, and He will never leave me ” (Shri-Krishna). 
Under the Eastern terminology we recognise Christianity. 
Animal Man, Reasonable Man, Spiritual Man, Christ, God. 
That God and Christ are latent in man, to be developed by 
detachment from the lower and union with the higher elements 
of his being, is also Christian doctrine. There can be no 
difference and no contradiction in truth, and the esoteric is 
the soul of all true religions ; the exoteric is their incarnation 
on the plane of illusion. Manas is a dual principle. It is 
spiritual, and functions on the plane of spirit; but it is also 
in Man; it is all in him that is distinctively “Man ”—intellect, 
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reason, thought, conscience. This is called the Lower Manas, 
and its work in man is to enlighten, to teach, to save all that 
can be immortal in him, and united to the Higher Manas— 
Spiritual man. Whoever does not know this philosophy will 
find clear explanations of the meaning and the uses of this 
work of the Lower Manas in Sinnett’s book. The Animal 
Man tends downward. The Lower Ma4nas struggles upward, 
but it cannot rise without the self to which it is united. In 
rare and terrible cases the animal may wrench the Lower from 
the Higher Manas, and drag it down to extinction. Generally, 
when death disintegrates the animal body, the “God fallen 
into matter” escapes back to its own plane. Manas, united 
with Buddha, is the perfect “ Ego.” What I have written 
so far is general teaching. My interpretation of that teaching 
is that “ Manas” is spirit that “cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities.” That the Lower Manas, incarnate 
in animal man, “learns by the things that it suffers,” and 
carries back that knowledge to the “Manas.” So it seems 
that the “Man,” z.e. the individual as distinct from fleeting 
personalities, learns gradually by experience the vast under. 
standing and pity that unites it with Buddha, z.e. that principle 
known to us in its Incarnations; to us Christians in “The 
Man of Sorrows.” In “ Nirvana” the Ego keeps the “ Sheath 
of Bliss.” The final aim of the Christian is “ perfect union 
with God.” To me, the essential idea seems the same. 

I mention briefly what has seemed to explain these 
experiences of dualism because, without “the whole truth,” 
the part may be untruthful. It seemed to me, when I read 
that philosophy, that I understood a good deal of what I had 
experienced. Nor did it seem unlikely that nearness of death 
or mental anguish should transfer consciousness to the spiritual 
or mental plane. The Lower Manas might naturally exult 
at hope of immediate liberation. The Higher Manas might 
well be the “ I” that looked on with vague pity and wonder ; 
that was indifferent to death, and scarcely interested in me. 
With respect to apparitions, visions, words, it seemed that the 
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Manas knew, saw, heard in me. Consideration for others, 
compassion that ordained visions and words, and the wisdom 
of those words, seem more of Buddha than of Manas. I cannot 
tell Who spoke. But the Founder of Christianity, “ Very 
God and Very Man,” is our revelation of Buddha—of the 
* Christ.” 

Some years later I read Hudson’s Psychic Phenomena. 
Hudson keeps strictly within the limits named by that title, 
and divides man sufficiently into the conscious and sub-conscious 
Ego. The sub-conscious Ego, rising occasionally above the 
threshold of consciousness, would account for knowing, seeing, 
and hearing in that Ego. It accounts, too, for knowledge, ap- 
paritions, and visions; for interventions, impressions, voices ; 
even for acquiescence in certainty of death. Without personal 
experiences of dual consciousness—those I have mentioned 
and others—I think Hudson’s Psychic Phenomena would have 
seemed to explain all that had suggested existence apart from 
human life, and the immortality of Man. His swb-conscious 
Ego seems to be the “ Manas,” ending abruptly in itself; the 
‘*Man” in a fleeting personality, inseparable from that 
personality, not necessarily surviving its death. It is many 
years since I read the book; I write from memory and im- 
pression. I cannot remember or imagine anything in that 
Ego that explains exultation, or utter indifference, at imminent 
danger of death; ignoring of pain; symbolism and wisdom 
of the words spoken. In those instants when illusion is dis- 
pelled we learn truth. But we cannot communicate conviction. 
We can only relate facts with scrupulous accuracy, and mention 
what may seem to throw light on those facts. 

A. M. F. COLE. 


Paris, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES AND 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP, 
New York. 


THE article of Mr Gerald Balfour, in a recent number of the 
Hissert JourNAu (April 1910), on “ Psychical Research and 
Current Doctrines of Mind and Body,” seems to me a good 
illustration of the self-created difficulties which students of 
this problem introduce whenever they imagine that philo- 
sophical doctrines have anything whatever to do with the issue 
but to wait for it to be settled. I do not believe that any 
philosophical theories like Parallelism, Epi-phenomenalism, and 
Interactionism in any way condition an answer to the ques- 
tion of survival after death, and it only confuses the issue to 
discuss them with anything like that implication. It involves 
more respect for philosophic discussion than I think we require 
to give it. I say this, too, as a student of philosophy all my 
life, and a teacher of it for twenty years. I have abundant 
respect for philosophy. Indeed I think every man’s duty 
is to regard it as a part of his religion, using this last term 
to mean a serious view of man’s relation to the cosmos. In 
some form or other I should regard a philosophy as inevitable. 
As Olympiodorus reports a saying of Aristotle, “If we expect 
to have a philosophy we must think one out: if we expect to 
ignore it we shall have a philosophy nevertheless, and in any 
case we shall philosophise.” But all this does not induce me 


to assume that any system that 1 have formed can limit my 
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acceptance of a philosophy which new facts produce. My 
previous opinions are not a final test of truth. If they were, 
we could never admit any new facts at all. I dare say that 
there would be no dispute between Mr Balfour and myself on 
that point, and if I interpret his article rightly it would imply 
just this dispute of the finality of previous conceptions. But 
the approach to the problem of psychic research, in so far as it 
affects survival after death, through the several philosophical 
doctrines named leaves the impression that they have to be 
reckoned with in coming to a conclusion on the issue. It is 
this notion that I wish to dispute, whether Mr Balfour can be 
fairly said to assume it or not. I shall go so far as to say that 
absolutely all philosophical systems, except atomic materialism, 
have no ad rem relation to the problem. Even materialism, 
which is universally accepted as irreconcilable with survival 
after death, is so only on the proviso that we do not suppose 
intelligence in matter. It is only that materialism which 
denies that consciousness can be a function of elementary 
matter that prevents holding to immortality on a material- 
istic theory of the cosmos. And again, if we regarded mind, 
supposing its existence to be a fact, as a form of matter 
we should have its survival guaranteed with the indestruc- 
tibility of energy, just as Tertullian maintained in order 
to get a leverage on the materialists of his day. Then 
again, whether we supposed it as material or not, if any 
intelligence in the cosmos existed and was the causal agent 
either in the production or arrangement of matter, we might 
suppose that intelligence as capable of continuing life and 
consciousness as of creating it, and it would be a question of 
evidence whether it did or not. Indeed the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, even of the physical body, was quite consistent 
with a mechanical theory of the physical universe, though we 
might not think it had any evidence of being a fact. It was 
only the law of probabilities, not that of conceivabilities, that 
induced the scientific mind to question it from the evidential 
point of view, not the metaphysical. Only that atomic 
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materialism which denies a theistic agency in the world can 
obtain a sceptical fulcrum against survival, and even then only 
on the assumption that consciousness is not a function of 
elementary matter. All other philosophic theories seem to me 
to be so much fustian and rubbish in the controversy on either 
side, in so far as they can be regarded as ad rem issues. 

One little outburst of Mr Balfour might confirm this view, 
and suggests that the concessions which he makes to philo- 
sophic theories is a part of the respect which tradition gets 
from all who do not feel strong enough to defy it. He refers 
to “ Parallelism,” “ Epi-phenomenalism,” and “ Interactionism ” 
as representing names of a barbarous sound, and says that we 
shall have to get along with them as best we may. I concede 
them a value in helping us to understand certain relations of 
facts, but I do not concede them any solvent value. They 
have even a very limited descriptive value, and possess no 
capacity at all for deciding whether we shall accept either the 
possibility or the fact of survival after death. In one state- 
ment he says: “I conclude, then,” after some discussion of 
the theory, “ that if survival were established, Parallelism must 
be abandoned, and conversely, if Parallelism is true, survival 
is impossible.” This would seem to imply that the hope of 
survival would be some form of Interactionism. 

For me either theory is compatible with survival or anni- 
hilation. They are not yet so clearly defined as to be assured 
that they either prove or contradict anything but each other, 
if they do that. Epi-phenomenalism seems to me a mongrel 
form of Parallelism, so that I dismiss it from account. What- 
ever be true of Parallelism will be true of Epi-phenomenalism, 
as I understand them. Hence it seems to me that the con- 
troversy must be between the other two conceptions. That 
Parallelism can hardly be inconsistent with survival might be 
apparent from the fact that its very purpose is to deny that 
causal relation between mental and physical phenomena which 
was supposed to establish a doctrine of materialism. If they 
are not causally related to each other, it is supposed that 
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mental events would have to possess some other subject than 
the brain, and this subject once conceded, the law of inde- 
structibility could be invoked to favour, if not prove, survival. 
Parallelism thus would be different from, though not incon- 
sistent with, Interactionism. It would maintain that there 
were two kinds of reality in the world, mind and matter, just 
as Interactionism would do, but would differ from the latter 
only in that it denied a causal relation between them. 

But even this denial of a causal relation would have its 
qualifications. The causal relation which Parallelism denies 
is that represented by the conservation of energy, which, in 
one form at least, assumes that the antecedent is converted 
into the consequent. This may be called material causation, 
or the retention of the identity in kind between antecedent 
and consequent, as, for instance, in the transmission of motion. 
But then the idea of causality is not limited to that of material 
metamorphosis. It also indicates efficient agency, which may 
be defined as power to make an event to occur when that 
event is not like the antecedent or cause in kind. So we need 
to clear up what we mean by causality before we venture on 
any philosophic inferences from a doctrine of Parallelism. 
This equivocal fact in the doctrine of causality shows that, 
with one definition of it, we could affirm, and with the other, 
deny Parallelism. If we affirm it, the philosopher usually 
supposes that consciousness must have another subject than 
the brain, and so survive by virtue of the indestructibility of 
energy. I do not think that this view follows from the 
affirmative of Parallelism. Mental and physical events might 
have no material causal relation and yet be functions of the 
same organism, as we find in a number of physical functions 
which are not interconvertible and yet are phenomena of the 
same subject. Consequently nothing is proved one way or 
the other about survival, until we get a clearer idea of what 
we mean by causality, on the one hand, and Parallelism, on 
the other. 


Again, supposing that Parallelism be denied, it is assumed 
Vor. IX.—No. 1. 7 
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that a material causal relation subsists between mental and 
physical phenomena. This is taken to be materialism, and 
hence the application of the conservation of energy to mental 
and physical phenomena is supposed to be the crowning proof 
of materialism. ‘This theory, then, is assumed to be incom- 
patible with survival after death.. But the application of the 
conservation of energy to mental and physical phenomena 
as a proof of materialism wholly forgets what the term 
“materialism” meant before this application. The older 
materialism anteceding the conservation of energy was based 
upon the idea that states of consciousness, or mental events, 
were functions of a composite organism, and that whatever 
causal relation was assumed, if assumed at all, between mental 
and physical, was efficient, not material. On this conception, 
survival was to be determined by the same facts which 
determined the evanescence or persistence of any other 
function or activity of the organism. But to attempt to 
maintain that the application of the conservation of energy 
to the relation between mental and physical phenomena, in 
so far as conservation implied identity in kind, only changed 
the meaning of the term materialism sufficiently to make 
immortality a necessary consequence of it! It was only 
illogical reasoning that still held survival to be incompatible 
with it. The only credentials which scepticism could use 
in such a situation were based on association, not logic. We 
might, on this view of the subject, be extremely interested 
in establishing “ materialism ” as the basis of spiritualism ! 

On the other hand, if we take Interactionism, which is 
supposedly based on the difference between mental and 
physical phenomena, as guaranteeing the necessity of a 
difference in subject, the case is a complicated and provisional 
one. I do not require to question the assumptions of this 
doctrine about the distinction between mental and physical 
events. I may concede that. Assume, then, that it demands 
the existence of something other than the brain as the subject 
of consciousness, does this prove or guarantee survival? Yes, 
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if you accept the indestructibility of substance or energy, 
but it does not carry with it any indication of surviving 
personal consciousness. Our personal consciousness might 
be due to the interaction of two different substances, and yet 
not survive though they do. The Epicurean materialist 
admitted the existence of a soul or subject for mental states 
other than the brain, and yet he did not believe in survival 
either of the ethereal organism or of personal consciousness. 

The form of Interactionism which I have just discussed 
assumes that mental and physical phenomena have different 
subjects, but there is another form of it which might conceive 
them to have the same subject and yet have a causal, pheno- 
menally causal, relation between them, as that is conceived 
in physical phenomena belonging to the same subject. Thus 
the heat of a body may give rise to its particular colour, and 
yet both are properties of the same subject. Mental and 
physical events might thus cause each other without requiring 
separate subjects to account for them, and if we look at the 
question in this way, Interactionism would not obtain any 
leverage for action against materialism and in favour of survival. 
In either conception of it, therefore, no assured logical con- 
sequences follow upon the question of immortality or survival. 
They may help us to draw distinctions in the discussion of 
facts, but they do not decide an issue. We are just where 
we were before, namely, dependent on facts, and not philo- 
sophical theories, which cannot go beyond facts. 

I might go into various philosophical doctrines at this 
point, but it would be a fruitless task, and would only tend to 
confuse the problem of psychic research by continuing or 
reinforcing the assumption that psychic research awaited the 
verdict on such questions, when it is psychic research itself 
that must determine that verdict. A philosophical theory 
summarises or embodies the results of past and present 
experience, but it does not predetermine future experience, 
and must always be held in abeyance for modification by that 
future. Otherwise it is incompatible with progress of any 
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kind. Of course, if we are going to convert the philosopher 
who likes to live in these abstractions as the only criterion of 
truth, we must discuss the new facts in the light of his theories, 
but there is no other necessity for approaching the problem in 
that way. The really scientific method does not obligate us 
to concede anything to philosophical theories like Parallelism 
and Interactionism, except the decency of burial, if they 
insist upon being the criteria of truth instead of being merely 
vehicular means of description. The scientific problem is to 
collect facts, and philosophical theories will have nothing to 
say about their validity as facts. They may set up measures 
of caution about their general or permanent significance, but 
they can never dictate their character. Hence to me the 
problem of psychic research stands like any other scientific 
problem, namely, independent of any philosophic speculation 
whatever. Even materialism depends for its cogency against 
survival upon certain assumptions about matter which may 
not be true at all. Indeed, the recent doctrine that the very 
atoms are evolved from the ether, and are not simple, indestruc- 
tible things as formerly supposed, deprives materialism of its 
fundamental postulate, and there stands nothing in the way of a 
theory of creation of matter somewhat like the older theological 
view. On that view there is not even an ad hominem argument 
against survival, in some form at least. 

Without using any of the complicated philosophical terms 
in the problem, the simple question is whether personal 
consciousness is a function of the organism or not. If it 
be a function of the body like digestion, circulation, and secre- 
tion, its destiny is settled in the same way that we decide 
whether these other functions are permanent or not. That is 
purely a question of fact, and not of metaphysics of any kind, 
even though our investigations about the facts may land us 
in a metaphysics. Interactionism tries to prove that there is 
a soul, not by facts tending to show that something survives 
death, but by speculative views about the nature of conscious- 
ness. It insists, as Mr Balfour has clearly stated, that con- 
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sciousness is so different from physical phenomena that it 
requires another subject than the brain. This is trying to 
prove that there is a soul as a guaranty of survival. The force 
of this argument lies in its relation to the indestructibility of 
substance. But I have shown how little is gained by this view 
when we wish to know whether the surviving substance pre- 
serves the personal identity of consciousness. If it does not, 
nothing is gained by the supposition of a soul. In the 
medieval period the acceptance of the existence of a soul 
carried with it more probabilities of survival than now, because 
there was more readiness to make this depend either on the 
beneficence of Providence or the simple indivisibility of the 
soul. There are no such tendencies in this day to give an 
advantage to such an assumption, and, like every other belief 
in the field of science, the question is one of evidence in present 
facts, not a deduction from speculative theories about the 
nature of consciousness. 

Mr Balfour states well the usual formula of the materialist, 
whether of the interactionist or parallelist type, and this is 
that every mental state is conditioned by or correlated with a 
corresponding physical action in the brain, and it is generally 
supposed that this is more or less conclusive against the 
possibility of the independence of consciousness. I do not 
take such a doctrine seriously as affecting the real question. 
It is one thing to regard consciousness as necessarily conditioned 
by brain action, and a totally different one to regard it as 
empirically associated with brain action. Now all that we 
know about them is that they are empirically associated. We 
have not one iota of evidence that they are necessarily con- 
nected. We have never proved the non-existence of conscious- 
ness when the cerebral functions have disappeared, and it is 
a tolerably safe statement to say that we never shall. We 
certainly have a much more difficult problem to prove its 
non-existence in a discarnate condition, or, for that matter, in 
any other condition, than to prove the non-presence of some 
sensible quality in experience, and we have to prove that non- 
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know them. And this is the reason that the problem con- 
centrates on the question of personal identity. As we cannot 
insist on the necessity of the physical conditions for the 
existence of consciousness, but only the empirical fact in 
normal experience, the way is open for possibilities which 
dogmatic materialism and scepticism do not admit. It is a 
simple question of fact, or of the kind of facts which will 
serve as evidence (1) of the supernormal, (2) of the personal 
identity of the deceased, and (3) of that selective and organic 
unity of the incidents which illustrates that identity more 
fully than individual incidents. Interactionism and Parallelism 
may be allowed to pass by on the other side, interesting as 
they may be for analysis and descriptive purposes, but wholly 
irrelevant to the problem. 

Speaking of the empirical proof for survival, Mr Balfour 
makes an interesting statement. “Frankly,” he says, “I 
think the evidence falls considerably short of proof. That is 
my personal opinion. There is abundance of evidence, the 
simplest and readiest explanation of which would be the 
hypothesis of spirit-return; but no evidence, I think, of an 
absolutely crucial character —no evidence, that is, which 
excludes explanation by some other hypothesis.” No quarrel 
can be had with this statement, and I do not take it up here 
for that purpose. I may have something to say that will 
seem like criticism, but rather the intention is to make the 
statement a text for some better understanding of what seems 
to me to be the real situation. The student must not forget 
that Mr Balfour concedes frankly that there is evidence, 
“the simplest and readiest explanation of which would be 
the hypothesis of spirit-return,” and that he only questions 
the existence of crucial evidence, and the assertion that it is 
merely a personal opinion exempts him from criticism. But 
this is no reason for not subjecting the ideas at the basis of 
the statement to a critical analysis. 

It seems to the present writer that the very nature of 
evidence of a crucial or conclusive form is constantly forgotten 
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by psychic researchers. By the very necessity of the case 
each individual incident which is brought forward by advocates 
of that theory must be submitted to the severest standards 
of evidence and must be adjudged as if there were no other 
facts involving the same interpretation. This gives the im- 
pression that the whole case is a piecemeal one. It is assumed 
that, when each incident is found defective, the collective 
mass of facts has the same fault. This is not necessarily the 
case. It would be so if each incident were exactly like all 
others, such as certain tricks by conjurers. But the fact is 
that the incidents recorded, whatever their general char- 
acteristic of unity and likeness, show conditions and con- 
tents so different that the same defect does not apply to 
each one. Collectively the facts have a value which in- 
dividually they have not. This is as it should be. In 
fact I do not believe that there is crucial evidence of this 
kind for any truth whatever, even in physical science, to say 
nothing of any other field of human knowledge. There has 
been too much of a tendency in psychical researchers to 
assume that we must have some crucial incident to decide 
the question, and hence for a while some of us thought that 
the reading of a posthumous letter would decide it. But the 
moment that we discovered that we should have to face 
clairvoyance instead of telepathy we paused and began to 
see that it is a collective question. It is the same in absolutely 
all scientific problems, but the fact is concealed by that 
situation which enables a new discovery in physics or chemistry 
to have more weight in the single instance than in the more 
obscure science of psychology. Even there it is rather the 
crucial experiment than the crucial evidence that is concerned. 
If the crucial experiment could not be repeated so as to 
become collective we should hesitate even in the acceptance 
of discoveries in physical science. Hence, in the last analysis, 
it is the existence of a collective and organic mass of facts 
that establishes any scientific truth, and psychic research is no 
exception to this. The crucial evidence in it is not any single 
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incident, however valuable such may be for silencing an 
objection, but a collective mass of incidents having an organic 
unity that makes any opposing hypothesis applying to the in- 
dividual incident seem unreasonable. We should never look 
for the crucial individual incident. It will not exist. This is 
just as true of telepathy as of any other hypothesis. Single 
incidents prove nothing anywhere, if proof be conceived as 
establishing anything scientifically. They may convert an 
individual, but they do not convert the majority. It is the 
collective mass of facts continued through long periods of 
time that establishes a theory. This is the only crucial 
evidence of anything. 

There is another aspect of “ proof” also worth considering. 
It is a very elastic conception, running all the way from the 
only rational working hypothesis to what is called absolute 
demonstration. Consequently any one is at liberty to regard 
a thing as proved for him which may not seem proved to 
another. It is just here that the ambiguous nature of the 
conception appears. Sometimes “ proof” means the established 
facts which coerce or ought to coerce belief on the part of 
intelligent people. But in actual experience the “ proof” is 
as much in the insight of the man that believes as in the cir- 
cumstance of supplying the facts. ‘The man who is under the 
incubus of his traditional environment cannot always see 
“ proof,” though it is abundant and clear. He goes on saying 
a thing is not proved when it only happens that he is not 
convinced. This was the reception of Copernican astronomy 
when its author proposed it. The fact was the theory was 
“proved.” It was not believed, and too many people take 
their own beliefs as the measure of “proof.” This was mani- 
fested in Newtonian gravitation and Darwinian evolution. 
They were “ proved” long before they were believed. Hence 
we have to regard statements about crucial “ proof” with some 
caution. The “proof” may be complete and the only difficulty 
is in the prejudices of those who still stand out against it. 
The practical measure of crucial evidence is acceptance, 
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intelligent insight, not freedom from the opportunity for 
intellectual conjuring. Scientific proof is furnishing the facts, 
not conviction. This latter must be supplied by the subject 
to whom the evidence is given. Hence whether we have any 
evidence at all, to say nothing of crucial evidence, depends as 
much on the public as it does on the scientific man. 

Mr Balfour expresses some surprise that telepathy has 
received so ready an acceptance by the public, as it involves 
such a revolutionary conception of nature. But I think he 
entirely misunderstands the point of view from which this 
public regards it. Mr Balfour has had to accept it sceptically, 
but the public not only shows no scepticism about it, but 
accepts and uses it in the most amazing form without any 
evidence at all that it is true. The reasons for this are very 
simple. In the first place, the Society for Psychical Research 
devoted its investigations to these phenomena in lieu of the 
less respectable phenomena of spiritualism. It began with this 
phenomenon as a means of limiting or displacing spiritualism, 
and everywhere associated intelligence and respectability with 
telepathy, and while it professed to be seeking for evidence of 
spirits the intellectual world sneered at such a thing as a spirit. 
Those who had the respect of the scientific man in mind and 
who made scepticism a mark of intelligence and respectability 
soon gave their allegiance to telepathy, not because it was any 
better an explanation of the facts, but because it received the 
imprimatur of the scientific man, or at least such of the 
scientific world as was playing with spiritualism and saving its 
standing by flirting with telepathy. The public was deter- 
mined to be on the side of respectability, and it cared not for 
the question whether telepathy was revolutionary or not. It 
saved the public from the superstition and bad odour of 
spiritualism, and as esthetics and respectability are a more 
powerful influence upon belief than logic or fact, telepathy 
was a welcome resource for escape from bad company. 

I do not mean by such remarks either to dispute the fact 
of telepathy or the circumstance that it does properly limit the 
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evidence for spiritistic theories when it classifies incidents 
which are not pertinent to the personal identity of deceased 
persons and represent coincidences which occur between 
living minds. 1 quite agree with sceptical inquiries that there 
is plenty of evidence that telepathy restricts the hypothesis 
of survival in certain types of phenomena. But its respect- 
ability as an escape from a disagreeable theory was a more 
powerful influence in producing its acceptance and extending 
its assumed explanatory efficiency than any scientific fitness 
of the conception to meet the demands made upon it. The 
public will abuse any doctrine that the scientific man adopts 
in his straits. “Suggestion” is a good illustration of this. 
The scientific man uses it to describe a situation, or to denote 
what is called a “symptom complex” in medicine, but the 
public makes a perfectly promiscuous miracle of it and tries 
to explain nearly as much by it as gravitation explains in 
physics, the fact being that it explains nothing. 

Mr Balfour, in telling the incident of a writer in the 
HirBsert JouRNAL who could swallow miracles if you called 
them telepathy but would not believe them if you referred them 
to spirits, expresses his own appreciation of this situation, and 
I imagine would not find any disagreement with what I have 
here said. He is certainly not lacking in the sense of humour 
which so much credulity about telepathy excites, especially 
when those who believe it in so large a sense speak and think 
of it as if it were a perfectly understood thing. What Mr 
Balfour says about the possibility of a large interaction between 
mind and mind in the form of telepathy is well suggested in 
what is known of such interaction in the physical cosmos 
between centres of matter. But nothing is said about its 
limitations in both fields. The universal interaction between 
particles of matter is limited to certain functions of its influence, 
and in others that interaction either does not exist or is 
conditioned by various limitations that permit or prevent its 
occurrence according to circumstances. Telepathic interaction 
is a very limited thing in the very nature of mental relations 
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as known normally. It is not merely an exception to normal 
relations between minds, but, when it occurs at all, it must 
actually overcome the barriers which nature has set up against 
it. As we know mind in its normal conditions, communication 
with it is impossible. We never communicate thoughts in 
any way whatever in normal experience. We can only 
produce, whether directly or indirectly makes no difference, 
physical effects, and from these we infer that other minds have 
the same states or experiences as ourselves. We do not 
communicate ideas in any way whatever, interpreting “com- 
munication” as it is usually understood in the transmission of 
motion. We are as completely insulated from each other in 
this respect as the Leibnitzian monads, and there is no inter- 
action whatever of a mental type, but only of a physical. They 
seem designedly separated and excluded from mental inter- 
action. Telepathy, such as the evidence supports, is sporadic 
and without any analogies in normal life. Whether it is direct 
interaction between living minds or not I think we do not 
know. It is but a term for coincidences not due to chance, 
and does not carry with it any evidence of direct interaction. 
That is still, to me, the open question. All that the term 
telepathy expresses to me is a fact of causal nexus, not the 
mode of it, and we wait in vain, so far as present knowledge 
goes, for a means of interpreting the phenomenon consistently 
with physical science and our normally symbolic methods of 
“communicating ” knowledge. It is itself the thing to be ex- 
plained, and not the agency with which to explain. The only 
reason for not denying its explanatory powers is our ignorance 
about it. If it had any defined limitations in the public mind 
we might say something about it, but this unlimited and infinite 
interaction attributed to it only makes it like an appeal to 
special Providence, an explanation which no one can deny but 
which no one will believe. 

I think much the same can be said of the talk about the 
subconscious or subliminal activities of the mind. The sub- 
conscious denotes certain phenomena that fall outside the 
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range of normal consciousness, and in so far as they are 
distinct in their contents from what we know in normal 
consciousness they are still swb judice and not usable for 
explanation. They need analysis and discriminating inter- 
pretation, and until these have been given them the terms 
can only be mystifying and not clarifying. The subcon- 
scious includes at least three wholly distinct groups of 
phenomena, that are distinct in kind, though chronologically 
they may often be related. They are (1) subliminal mental 
actions whose contents or objects have been derived wholly 
from normal experience ; (2) the phenomena of automatism or 
apparently mechanical responses to some sort of stimulus, 
whether intraorganic or extraorganic ; (3) the functions alleged 
in the phenomena of the supernormal and associated with 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and premonition. 

These include the highest and the lowest in the scale of 
mental actions, and do not contain the same implications. 
Some of them presumably have no relation to normal 
experience, and others have no other relation. The first 
group of facts denoted by the term assumes that the normal 
channels of experience are the source of the ideas expressed, 
and the third assumes that supernormal channels are the 
means of acquisition. This fact alone makes it absurd to 
employ the term to cover both fields. The second meaning 
of the term neither implies intelligence nor makes clear an 
intraorganic origin. It was probably Mr Myers’s illustration 
of the spectrum that has caused all the trouble in this con- 
nection. He employed the spectrum as represented in normal 
vision to denote an analogy with normal consciousness, which 
he called the supraliminal. All that was above and below 
the limits of the two ends, the ultra red and the ultra violet, 
represented the subliminal. This included the lowest and the 
highest phenomena in the same conception, and thus made a 
dichotomous division with the infinite as one of the terms, 
and this was the “subliminal.” The infinite is not an explana- 
tory term at all. It is only a reservoir into which we throw 
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the unknown, and affords the intellectual conjurer many an 
escape from an intelligent explanation or confession of ignorance. 

The first meaning of the term excludes supernormal 
faculty in the acquisition of knowledge, and the third meaning 
excludes normal faculty. The second meaning is indifferent 
to both the others, but expresses the idea of a passive medium 
for the transmission of energy or ideas, and so implies that 
the origin of what is expressed by its action is extraneous, at 
least to the particular centre of automatic action. If we 
employ the term subconscious in the first sense, we have no 
means of making the phenomena represented by the third 
meaning intelligible. We should only be equivocating with 
it. The intelligible feature of the first meaning of the term 
is found in the relation of identity between its contents and 
those of normal experience. Otherwise the simplest meaning 
of the subconscious would be wholly unintelligible. But there 
is no such identity of contents or processes between the 
subconscious as implying the supernormal and the ordinary 
channels of knowledge, in so far as the subject manifesting 
it is concerned. The one is distinctly like the normal and 
the other is not. The evidence of the existence and limits 
of subliminal action are found in the same facts associated with 
the normal, in so far as the subconscious is recognised as such 
by normal psychology. There is no such evidence for super- 
normal “ faculty,” as long as we have to admit the existence 
of automatic functions which may be the vehicle for the 
transmission of foreign influences. The facts of supernormal 
information are there, but the source of them is not so clear. 
The term becomes thus only a name for phenomena to be 
explained, not for a process explaining. I do not think we 
have, as yet, any satisfactory scientific evidence for the larger 
aspects of the subliminal as maintained by Mr Myers and 
those who extend such functions into the infinite. It was all 
very well to extend its possible meaning as a caution against 
hasty conclusions in other directions, but a device of prudence 
was not evidence of a fact. 
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Another way of indicating the confusion attending the 


use of the term is to call attention to the equivocation in the 
‘ conception of the subconscious as both automatic and 
’ intelligent. These are contradictory ideas. We have con- 


stantly to recognise that there are functions outside of normal 
consciousness that are automatic, and this means that they act 
in a sort of mechanical manner and without intelligent ad- 
justment or creation of the data expressed. Huxley’s use of 
the conception in automatism implied an internal force of 
some kind originating the result, but it was not conscious and 
not volitional, and, in spite of its mechanical character, it was 
not initiated from without. On the other hand, the sub- 
conscious is as often defined by intelligence of a high order, 
and excludes the mechanical conception of action, whether 
internally or externally initiated. The consequence is that 
the term embodies now the conception of non-intelligent and 
again that of intelligent action, in addition to not making it 
clear whether the phenomena produced are subjectively or 
objectively initiated. With such confusion attending the 
conception it is no wonder that sceptical wizards can bewilder 
ordinarily sane people and clear thinkers. A conception that 
does service for everything, including latent memories, the 
supernormal, and mechanical functions, is no doubt a term to 
conjure with and is sure to mystify most of the men who use 
it, to say nothing of that confiding public that has to accept 
the authority of science and that cannot distinguish between 
the juggler and the real man in it. 

Something like the following, I think, should have been 
done in this field. Accepting Mr Myers’s analogy of the 
spectrum to start with, we might apply the subliminal to what 
lies below the threshold of normal consciousness, as in orthodox 
psychology, and confine this to the processes that deal with 
the material of normal experience though they are not 
mnemonically connected with the normal. We might consider 
these functions as identical in kind with the normal, even 
though associated with automatism, and as dependent on 
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normal experience for their data or material of knowledge. 
They would be distinguished from the normal only in the 
absence of normal memory and introspection of their objects. 
The liminal point would be that between the subliminal and 
the normal consciousness, and might be made as variable as 
facts require. It would not need to be a fixed point either 
in the individual or in different persons. Then what has 
usually passed as the “ supraliminal” in the classification of 
Mr Myers might be called the colliminal, implying all that lies 
above the /imen or liminal point and below an upper threshold 
which may be supposed to distinguish the normal from the 
hypernormal. We should have in this field of the colliminal 
the area of normal consciousness representing the spectrum 
between its two limits. Lastly, and above it all, would come 
the field of the supernormal, and which might be called the 
supraliminal, or perhaps better the supracolliminal, if we wish 
to preserve more etymological accuracy. But apart from 
literal and etymological usage the terms subliminal, colliminal, 
and supraliminal might denote the three stages of mental 
action, with the hypernormal, or supraliminal (supra-colliminal), 
remaining as an open question, but clearly distinguished from 
both the subliminal and the normal mental functions both as 
to character and contents, though representing the law of 
continuity as desired. The automatic functions might then 
lie outside all of them and naturally below the subliminal, and 
representing functions of a more mechanical character though 
possibly associated very closely with the subliminal. We 
might then understand more clearly how to distinguish 
between the contributions of each function to any complex 
product, while we keep open for investigation and debate the 
nature and limitations of the alleged hypernormal functions of 
mind. The important limiting agency on their existence and 
contribution would be the automatic functions of the subject 
associated with the possible intrusion of foreign intelligence 
into the products of observation and experiment. 

Much of this talk about the enormous powers of the 
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- “guybliminal” or “subconscious” has no scientific foundation 
' whatever. It comes from confusing a proved fact with one 
' that has no scientific evidence whatever for it. If the dis- 


tinctions which I have made above were observed this would 
be apparent. Those who talk so glibly about what the 
“subliminal” does or may do never seem to take account of 
the remarkable limitations of it that are established by the 
contrast between what is attributed to it and the accomplish- 
ments of this alleged “subliminal” (supra-colliminal) and the 
automatic agencies of the mind. In all my observations and 
experiments I find that this “subliminal,” when it is supposed 
to transcend normal experience, constantly falls below what 
we should expect of the subconscious as known in orthodox 
psychology. Just when it should be most naturally expected 
to do wonders it can do very little. If we would only recog- 
nise that the automatic functions were active and that foreign 
intelligence was acting under difficulties, we could easily 
reconcile the apparent contradictions of the supernormal and 
limited results. But when you assume that this “supra- 
liminal” or hypernormal “faculty” is practically infinite in 
capacity and resources and is constantly displaying simulation 
and deception to an amazing degree, it is certainly a contra- 
diction to find it more limited than the most finite concep- 
tion we can form of the orthodox subconscious. Why is it 
that, with plenty of resources from normal experience, it 
cannot impersonate, when it can impersonate infinitely 
without any such resources? This situation should make our 
credulous sceptics smile in their policy of duping the public. 
In some way we must distinguish the four entirely distinct 
set of conditions from each other, where we have been 
accustomed to lump three of them together with equivocations 
which produce as much illusion on the public as they suggest 
quackery on the part of soz disant scientists. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


New York. 
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PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 
THOMAS HOLMES, 


Secretary of the Howard Association. 


It is impossible to imagine a subject upon which there is a 
wider divergence of opinion than that of prison life and 
prison management; and this divergence of opinion is not 
only inevitable but quite natural. 1 may add, too, that it is 
impossible to conceive a more difficult task than that of 
successfully managing a prison. 

I mean successful in the sense that the life of its inmates 
does not tend to demoralisation, but rather that its discipline 
is restraining and reformative. 

Prisons at their best are unnatural institutions ; and though 
unfortunately they appear to be necessary at the present time, 
it is easy to believe that in the near future most of them will 
disappear. ‘There is,” said Sam Slick, “a great deal of 
human nature in man.” There is, and human nature not 
only makes it certain that bad men will be made worse by the 
infliction of cruelty, but also makes it certain that idle rogues 
will not be brought to honest and industrious ways by short 
periods of dull monotony. Human nature is many-sided—it 
has as many facets as a well-cut diamond, and it is this many- 
sidedness that makes it impossible to establish a satisfactory 
prison discipline. 

The fact that a number of men are detained and shielded 


from the temptation to commit certain offences to which they 


are prone, renders it the more certain that many of them will 
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again commit those offences when restored to liberty: with 
liberty comes opportunity, and with opportunity temptation 
and fall, for moral strength cannot grow in the absence of 
temptation. 

Roughly, the men and women who inhabit our prisons may 
be classified under five heads: first, the feeble-minded ; second, 
the physical weakling; third, the vagrant; fourth, the casual 
offender ; fifth, the habitual offender. I believe that all our 
prisoners can be placed in one or more of these divisions, 
though of course there will be variations. Should this be 
approximately the case, it is certain that a tremendous 
difficulty arises when the discipline and routine of any one 
prison, however well conducted, is made to serve for the 
whole of the classes. 

This is where our prisons fail, and must continue to fail if 
the present methods are continued ; for in our endeavours to 
administer equal justice to all classes we commit the greatest 
injustice, and in our attempts to be merciful we are cruel to 
many of our prisoners. 

For the feeble-minded, the weakling, the vagrant, and the 
habitual, prison has no terrors: to them it is at once a sana- 
torium and a lodging-house. It is as necessary for their health 
and personal cleanliness as quarantine is for those smitten 
of the plague. ‘To them the bath, the change of cloth- 
ing, the clean cell, and the regular food are comforts, even 
refinements ; but to the casual offender such things may be 
sickening and maddening almost beyond endurance. To the 
former, the semi-idleness of prison, which makes no demand 
on their physical or mental powers, is grateful and comforting ; 
but to the man of industry, brain, imagination, and culture 
this idle monotony is exasperating to a degree, unless he be 
endowed with philosophical stoicism. 

The effect of prison discipline, however, is determined not 
by the rules and routine of any particular prison, but by the 
temperament of the individual under detention. 

It must, I think, be admitted that generally our prisons 
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fail either to deter or reform; but this failure must not 
be attributed to the prison system altogether, or to any lack 
of sympathy in the prison officials, but rather to the fact 
that our prison population is made up of a strange and 
motley collection of individuals, divided, it is true, into a few 
general classes, but each individual differing widely from his 
fellows in temperament and taste, in physical and mental 
capacity. 

In these days it is sometimes necessary to point out that 
even the fact of a man having broken his country’s laws does 
not prove him to be an estimable fellow, for the reverse 
is sometimes true, even of first offenders. But the converse 
also holds good, for though a man may have served many 
imprisonments we may not assume that he is altogether 
worthless. Some of the most contemptible and worthless 
fellows I have met in the course of my long experience were 
first offenders of good education. On the other hand, I have 
known some men whose convictions were numerous, who had 
lived many years in prison, for whom I felt considerable respect 
and in whose company I experienced pleasure. 

I have found my study of prison humanity more than 
interesting, for sometimes it has been enthralling. No single 
day passes without some ex-prisoner sitting in front of me 
telling me his prison experience or asking some guidance or 
help. I should certainly have missed my opportunities if I 
had not closely observed the effects of prison life. 

Now all this leads me to say that men who have “done 
time” are in my judgment the least fitted of all men to give 
an unbiassed opinion on prison life. 

' An educated and refined man, one who loves liberty and 
social life, must of necessity find prison a terrible place, unless 
he be a philosopher. But should he be of a nervous, imagina- 
tive, or morbid temperament, why, then, he suffers the 
torments of hell. He knows in his heart that he has been 
a fool, probably he is never tired of reminding himself of the 
fact; but he gets no comfort from his knowledge, it adds no 
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reasonableness to his disposition. He reviews his life again 
and again, not with feelings of shame or sorrow, but for the 
purpose of finding some excuse for himself or fixing the blame 
upon others. He is full of fear for the future, but he has no 
sorrow for the past ; he has no desire to undo the wrong he has 
done, no particular desire to avoid such wrongs in the future. 

He lives in a state of chronic irritation; he is morose or 
excitable by turns. He does not find the officials sympathetic 
or courteous, for they too are human, and even in prison like 
meets with like. The sufferings of these men are intense, the 
iron enters their souls; and though their sufferings are largely 
self-created, they are none the less real. 

Ask such a man to give a description of prison life, and he 
will give one worthy of Charles Reade. 

But suppose we ask a different type of man to give us his 
opinion: he may be equally well educated with the former, 
he may have served a similar sentence in the same prison, at 
the same time; none the less will he present us with a 
striking contrast. 

He will tell you that the prison was dull and monotonous, 
but just what he expected; that the food was unpleasant till 
he got used to it; that many things disgusted him in his early 
prison days, but he put up with them; that he kept all the 
rules, got all his “marks,” and so obtained full remission of 
sentence: in a word, he made the best of things. 

He will tell you he had no real hard work to do, that the 
officials were all good to him, but they had their duties to 
perform, and that he never insulted them. There was 
nothing of much interest going on, and that really formed his 
punishment, for he had many interests in the outside world. 

Let me select another: this man may be considered an 
authority, for although he is under sixty years of age his 
sentences amount to more than forty years. He knows 
Portland, Dartmoor, Parkhurst, and of course many local 
prisons; he has had as much as fifteen years at a stretch, 
and, as I understand he is again in prison, it is quite possible 
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that ultimately, unless Mr Gladstone’s Preventive Detention 
Act takes possession of him, the accumulation of his sen- 
tences may outnumber the years of his life. 

For he too gets all his “marks,” and has never failed to 
get three months off every year served. Singularly enough, 
this man is industrious, skilled, and intelligent. There is not 
an idle bone in his body; he loves liberty; to him the song 
of birds and the smiling of the flowers are pleasant; he is 
kind to dumb animals, and to him children are a joy. His 
health is not broken, his intelligence is not atrophied, he is 
still alert and brisk—in fact, too much so. He knows what 
there is to be known about prisons, and he knows the 
“ropes” too. 

At liberty, he makes war upon society ; in prison, he bows 
to the inevitable, and makes the best of things. He is, and 
always has been, prepared to take the consequences, if caught, 
of his crime; he has never yet persuaded himself, or tried to 
persuade himself, that he is a fool. If again allowed liberty, 
he will cheerfully prepare for another campaign and hope for a 
“good run”; he weighs things up, for he is a logician, and 
sO many crimes are equal to so much detention. 

I have scores of this man’s letters written from various 
prisons. I have details of his daily life. He tells of being in 
the hospital and of his better food ; he tells that he is hoping 
for liberty and means to see me again. But he never makes 
any complaint; neither does he complain when at liberty. 
Many hours have I sat with him discussing life and liberty, 
crime and prison, but no complaint about his treatment has 
he ever uttered. 

Although habitually criminal, he considers himself much 
better than the bulk of prisoners, and he will tell ingenuously 
enough “that prison is too good for most of them.” Yet he 
had carried firearms and shot a policeman. He was not well 
educated, but he had read a great deal while in prison, where 
he had picked up a smattering of French. He was a clever 
workman, and had developed a special branch of his trade 
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during his many detentions. As a prisoner he is perfect, as a 
citizen he is atrocious and impossible. 

If we ask the half-mad fellow who is constantly in prison 
for deeds of violence, to whom uncontrolled liberty means 
joy and life, we shall be able to read his answer in his 
eyes: they tell us that revenge is his great hope. But ask 
the aimless and hopeless wanderer who has been certified 
again and again as “unfit for prison discipline,” and you will 
find no evidence of passion, no sense of grievance, no signs to 
indicate that prison was an undesirable place; for did not old 
“Cakebread” go cheerfully to prison although her detentions 
numbered over three hundred ? 

If we seek an opinion from tramps and vagrants, they, 
if honest, will tell us that from time to time the prison is 
a necessity to them, and that if they cannot obtain entrance 
for vagrancy, why, then, they will break somebody’s window 
and so make sure of prison comforts, for it is “ better than the 
workhouse.” 

If we consult youthful ex-prisoners, 7.e. juvenile-adults, of 
whom unfortunately I know many, we get an altogether too 
favourable picture of prison life. Many of them do not 
hesitate to tell us that they can “do it on their heads” ; though 
physically this may be an exaggeration, yet the expression 
conveys a pretty accurate description of the effect imprison- 
ment has had upon them. I may here remark that though I 
have seen hundreds of youths weeping bitterly when awaiting 
in police-court cells their first conveyance to prison, I cannot 
call to mind a single instance of a youth weeping or showing 
signs of fear when awaiting his second term. The reason is not 
far to seek, for one short month had been sufficient to remove 
fear: they felt that after all prison was not such a terrible 
place, and after the first disgrace it did not matter if they 
got there again. 

By the kind permission of the authorities I am permitted 
regularly to lecture to youthful persons on any subject that 
I can make interesting, and were it not that I am concerned 
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for their future, I would say that I have had very happy times 
with youths in prison. I find them content, even cheerful, 
quick to smile, and ready with responsive answers to my 
questions. I find no traces of abject fear, no evidences of 
shame or sorrow; they are well treated, and they know it. 
Whether they should be there at all is a different matter. 
But here is a description, taken from my pile of manuscript, 
written by a youth who underwent six months :—“ After the 
first fourteen days I was put in the bookbinder’s shop, and my 
days were as follows: arose 6 a.M., in the shop from 6.30 till 
7.15, breakfast 7.15 till 8.30, chapel 8.45 till 9.30, drill 9.40 
till 10.40, school 10.45 till 11.45, and dinner 12 o'clock till 
1.80, school 1.45 till 4.45, tea 5 o’clock; after that time I was 
in my cell, but on Wednesday I went again to the schoolroom 
at 5.30 to 6.30, when a gentleman lectured to us; I was in 
the choir, and went to practice on Friday nights from 5.30 till 
6.30. I was confirmed in prison. Sundays were the worst 
days, for we had supper about 4.15, and as I could not sit 
about idle in my cell I went to bed at 5 o’clock. The food I 
got used to, and was perfectly satisfied with it. I obtained all 
good marks possible, and earned 20s. (gratuity) while doing 
my six months. The governor, the chaplain, and all the 
officials were good to me. The last day of every month I was 
weighed.” . 

It will be seen that the writer of the above accomplished 
less than four hours’ gentle work each day; it will also be 
seen that his spiritual, moral, and physical condition was 
attended to, for he was confirmed and weighed, lectured to 
and drilled. 

But an intimate acquaintance with young offenders makes 
one the possessor of knowledge that conduces to serious reflec- 
tion. For many years I have noticed that many of them are 
physical weaklings, and that many of the others suffer from 
some disease, deformity, or disablement. My observation is 
confirmed by the testimony of official authorities, for in the 
year 1898 a careful examination was made of all the youths 
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detained in Pentonville between the ages of sixteen and twenty. 
This disclosed the fact that both as regards height and weight 
the evidence of physical deficiency among young offenders was 
abundantly clear. As a class they were two inches below the 
average height, and weighed fourteen pounds less than the 
average weight of the general youthful population, and 26 per 
cent. of them were afflicted with some disease, deformity, or 
disablement. 

In 1908 an examination was again conducted, and practically 
the same results obtained. 

Another startling fact was revealed by these examinations, 
for the highest proportion of reconvictions was in this class, no 
less than 40 per cent. of these unfortunate youths being recon- 
victed. Yet this latter item need be no matter for wonder, 
seeing that every industrial school and reformatory in the 
British Isles would have refused them in their early days, for 
all these institutions demand certificates of mental and physical 
health from every youthful offender. And the weakest still 
go to the wall, for Borstal will not welcome them: even its 
gates are closed against young offenders who have not clear 
brains and well-set-up bodies. ‘This procedure is not only 
cruel, but it is arrant folly; and I am bold to affirm that no 
sensible reduction of our prison population will ever take place 
till the State takes some thought and makes some reasonable 
provision for its criminally inclined defective youths. At 
present State and philanthropic bodies alike are very careful 
to offer their advantages to youths who can do without them, 
and refuse their help to those who have greatest need. Society 
offers nothing to these youths but a continual round of short 
imprisonments, unless indeed they qualify for longer sentences. 

So far my remarks will, I hope, have led the reader to 
understand in some degree what a heterogeneous mass of 
humanity congregates in a large prison, and to appreciate 
something of the difficulty that inevitably arises in finding a 
system that is at once disciplinary and reformative. To 
emphasise this important lesson, let me ask the reader to 
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stand with me in the pulpit of a London prison and take one 
searching look at the congregation below and in front of us. 
It is Sunday morning, the time is ten o'clock, and the sun is 
streaming through the lofty windows, lighting up every corner 
of the prison chapel. From our obscure seat we see a great 
congregation of men, row behind row according to their “ class” 
and age. We glance at the front row of prisoners, many of 
whom have the privilege of being in the choir, but the glance 
troubles us. In measured tones, with clear voice, the chaplain 
reads the old service with which the prisoners are familiar. 
Loudly and apparently heartily the vast congregation joins in 
the responses ; the psalms for the day are well sung; by and 
by the organ peals and the glorious strains of the Te Deum 
fill the building—“‘ We praise Thee, O God.” How they sing, 
those thousand men! The volume of sound is impressive 
beyond words. We notice a black man in the choir singing 
with as much earnest enjoyment as though he were singing a 
favourite plantation song. 

A little more of the service, followed by a well-known 
hymn, and then we ascend the tall pulpit and see for the first 
time the whole of the congregation. At once we realise 
something that cannot be realised without this view. In 
front and below us are the juvenile adults, some with vacant 
faces, some with intelligent faces, some with mischievous faces 
—here and there one or two of lusty strength and athletic 
figure, but most of them undersized and ill-fed, some of them 
with twisted bodies, smitten, stricken, and afflicted. Behind 
them sit the older prisoners, a motley and fearsome lot—old 
men on the verge of the grave, young men in early manhood, 
middle-aged men with families dependent upon them, or on 
charity. There the tramp who knows every lodging-house 
and every casual ward, and next to him a delinquent clerk 
from a London office; yonder sits the incorrigible from a 
workhouse, and beside him an educated man who is eating 
out his own heart. 

Strange faces are there, and strange figures too: the diffi- 
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culties of life, the temptations of life are personified. Some 
sinning, some sinned against, some sane, and many insane; 
every shade of guilt and many varieties of innocence. Whim, 
passion, idleness, stupidity, drunkenness, irresponsibility, and 
poverty have all contributed their quota to that great congre- 
gation. Our look fascinates us, bewilders us; but as we look 
on them, with pitying eye our hearts also go out to the band 
of men who have charge of them and whose hard task it is to 
control and, if you will, to reform them, for truly it is a 
stupendous task under any conditions. It may give some in- 
sight into the mental condition of our prisoners when I state 
that in England and Wales alone about 1000 have been placed 
on an official register during the last three years classified as 
feeble-minded, and that every year 400 others are added to 
that list; but this does not include the insane, for last year 
alone 135 prisoners were classified insane in local prisons. 

Surely, then, prison officials demand our consideration, 
and personally I am delighted to know from my delinquent 
friends that they at any rate have no complaints to make 
about the conduct of the warders. ‘To some extent the danger 
lies in the opposite direction, for prisoners can and do persecute 
their warders and make their duties almost intolerable. A 
few days ago, when speaking to a clerk who had undergone 
two terms, one of two years, the other five, I asked him, ‘*‘ How 
did you get on with the warders? Did any of them persecute 
you?” and he replied, “Certainly not! they know better; 
why, we should report them. I did report one who spoke 
rudely to me, and he got a sharp reprimand.” I have known 
some prisoners that were extremely well posted up in the 
Home Office regulations and rules, and as quick to detect 
any departure from them as a “workhouse lawyer” is to 
detect and enlarge upon any departure from the Local Govern- 
ment Board regulations. 

But do not let it be thought that I hold any brief for 
prisons; I do not, for I think prisons the most imperfect of 
all our institutions, demanding instant and great reform. 
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But while I advocate thorough reforms, I cannot find, and 
never have found, in any of our prisons the sickening horrors 
put before the readers of this Journal in the April issue. 

For the writer of the article one is bound to be profoundly 
sorry ; undoubtedly his sufferings in prison were intense, yet 
the perspective of time does not appear to have lessened the 
sense of his sufferings. Nay, the flight of time appears to 
have enlarged his sufferings so much that now he finds in his 
personal experience horrors that may have existed at some 
time or other in some of the many prisons in the British 
Empire. But I venture to say that during the last fifty 
years no single prison could furnish us with a tithe of the 
evils he so graphically details. This is where .the writer mis- 
leads: he incorporates the statements of others with his own 
experience till it is impossible to differentiate between the 
two, and I cannot help feeling that his article would have 
been more effective had he kept entirely to his own experi- 
ence, giving us the date of his imprisonment and _ the 
particular prison in which he served it. 

Without this information we cannot very well rebut, 
though we may be inclined to deny, many of his statements. 

Some of his observations appear to require a little 
extension. 

«Arrest, to a man who has never been placed under duress, 
is shockingly demoralising.” Perhaps so; but I would ask 
whether the appropriation of other people’s money to his own 
use does not also demoralise a man? Some people are wise 
enough to believe that it is the action and not the arrest 
that constitutes the real disgrace. Arrest is no doubt a 
painful experience—it ought to be; may the time be far 
distant when it is otherwise,—but so long as men injure 
others and break their country’s laws, arrest will continue to 
be necessary unless we abolish prisons altogether. 

“The bedding is frequently so foul that a scum remains 
on his body after contact.” However filthy prisons may have 
been in the bygone days, such conditions do not now exist in 
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any prison that I know, or in any British prjson that I have 
heard of; the cleanliness of prison is “painful” to many 
prisoners, and apparent to anyone who may be permitted 
to inspect. 

‘He must at once divest himself of boots, outer shirt, 
trousers, and put them outside his cell door.” Only deter- 
mined prison - breakers are compelled to do this; ordinary 
prisoners, that is, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand, retain their clothing during the night in their cells. 

So we might go through the whole of the terrible state- 
ments made by the writer of the article, and find a modicum 
of truth extended till it becomes a huge enormity. 

He tells of planned attacks upon warders by men driven 
to desperation by persecution, but he does not tell us that 
many men are in prison because of their murderous instincts, 
and that prison is the result and not the cause. 

He tells us that men are driven mad in prison, but he does 
not tell us that madness was the cause of the actions for which 
they were imprisoned ; neither does he tell us that last year 
130 prisoners were certified to be insane in England and 
Wales alone, “most of them showing signs of insanity on 
admission.” 

As to work in prison! why, the prisoners laugh ; in all my 
experience I cannot call to mind an ex-prisoner who com- 
plained of overwork. But I have known scores who would 
have thanked God for a bit more of it, either physical or 
mental. 

I have watched men in prison workshops, I have watched 
convicts in stone-quarries, and my experience is that every 
movement tells not of feverish haste but of lethargic leisure. 

It is the lack of work, not its abundance, that is the great 
evil of our prison system. 

While I am persuaded that prison officials, from governor, 
chaplain, doctor, down to the despised warder, are absolutely 
misrepresented by the writer of the article, yet I must con- 
fess myself surprised to find them as good as they are, con- 
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sidering their duties, and bearing in mind the individuals they 
have to control. 

Lest it be thought that I am satisfied with prisons as 
they are at present, I will point out the reforms which I 
consider necessary in our penal system and our prison 
administration. 

I. There is too much indiscriminate and unnecessary 
gaoling; prisons should be the last resource, not, as too 
frequently happens, the first. 

In England and Wales alone 100,000 persons are com- 
mitted to prison every year because they cannot promptly 
pay fines that have been imposed for minor offences. 

I hold that every offender fined, if she or he possesses a 
settled home, should be allowed adequate time to pay the fine. 

Probably this would keep 40,000 first offenders out of 
prison every year, with a corresponding reduction in the 
number of second offenders in the following years. 

What folly can equal the plan of bundling a decent man 
or youth into the prison van and putting all the machinery of 
prison into operation because he cannot pay forthwith a few 
shillings ? 

II. The old law of restitution and reparation must 
be revived. The First Offenders Act, now superseded by 
the Probation Act, was not an unmixed blessing, for, while it 
kept thousands of dishonest persons out of prison, it never 
convinced them of the serious nature of dishonesty. ‘To use 
their own expression, “They were jolly well out of it” ; conse- 
quently the wrong done to the individual was not impressed 
upon them. The law had been satisfied; to them nothing 
else mattered. 

At the instigation of the Howard Association, Mr Gladstone 
added a clause to the Probation Act empowering courts 
of summary jurisdiction to order restitution for goods or 
money stolen up to the value of £10. But magistrates do 
not put this clause in force; yet such a clause is not only just 
but merciful. 
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Nothing can be worse for a young rogue than to know 
that he has stolen a considerable sum of money and spent it in 
wicked waste without anything happening to him: undoubtedly 
prison is bad for such youths, for a month soon goes; but 
during that time, character, aspiration, and industry go also. 
For the life of me I cannot see why orders for restitu- 
tion should not be made, neither can I see any objection 
to our numerous probation officers having charge of these 
cases and collecting by instalments the money ordered. No- 
thing will so effectually bring home to dishonest youths the 
enormity of their offences as compulsion to pay back that 
which they have stolen. Restitution would also be the greatest 
punishment for adult offenders in this direction. 

For the forger, the burglar, the maker of counterfeit 
coins, the manufacturer of spurious notes, and all clever, 
calculating, and persistent rogues, other methods should be 
tried, for prison cannot demoralise them. But for a first 
offender, even though he be of years, who has committed 
some breach of honesty, restitution seems the most effective 
way, the only reasonable plan for the prevention of demoral- 
isation and the expense of prison. 

Given, then, reasonable time for the payment of fines, a 
thorough application of the Probation Act and the establish- 
ment of compulsory but limited restitution—given these, half 
our prisons may be closed. 

Quite recently the governor of a large London prison 
declared that one-fourth of the daily average of his prisoners 
ought not to be in prison at all. I believe his statement to 
be below, not beyond, the truth. We can easily see that, if 
our prison population were reduced by one-half, great reforms 
would naturally follow in prison administration. Practically 
there would be the same amount of work to do in prison, for 
the various Government departments would still require the 
commodities that prison labour supplies. Prisons would then 
become hives of industry instead of castles of indolence, and 
prisoners would of course be given a much larger financial 
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interest in the work done. Under such conditions prisons, 
too, would naturally become pathological and psychological 
observatories. 

With proper men and proper time to make the observa- 
tions, prisons would reveal to us some of the dark wonders 
incident to the strange mixture of humanity we thoughtlessly 
dub criminal. 

When that happy day comes, we shall be able to differ- 
entiate between crime and disease; we shall no longer punish 
men for their afflictions, but we shall treat them as patients 
in places other than prisons. 

Look for a moment at that growing, ever-growing army of 
people, the feeble-minded and irresponsibles, who are _per- 
petually haled to prison, and to whose ranks 400 are added 
every year. From prison to the streets, from the streets to 
the police station, from the station to the police court, and 
from thence to prisons, forms the vicious circle of their 
hopeless lives. 

Certified as “unfit for prison discipline,” yet everlastingly 
in prison ; not fit for liberty, yet constantly thrust into liberty ; 
homeless, hopeless, friendless, battered from pillar to post, 
eyesores to humanity, they tread the vicious circle. 

Oh! I protest that the very contemplation of this thing 
makes me sick and ill, for I know so many of the stricken, 
wretched beings. And we call them habitual criminals because 
they commit certain actions that we call crime, the nature and 
quality of which they are not able to appreciate. 

Some day we shall pity them and care for them and give 
them, under control, as much childlike happiness as they can 
appreciate, such work as they can do, with simple comforts 
and controlling discipline; but no useless liberty, no oppor- 
tunities of perpetuating their kind, no more of the vicious 
circle, and no moré prison. 

And the tramps and the loafers too must be taken in hand, 
and not with a gloved hand either. For prison is no place for 
them: the month or six weeks is soon up, they have been 
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cleansed, they have recuperated, then, heigho! for the hedge- 
rows if it is summer, the Embankment or shelters if it is winter. 

Their vagrant days must end, and end in detention in some 
place where the wholesome Pauline advice may be carried 
out—if they will not work, neither shall they eat! But with 
no chance of a second generation. 

And there is another class of whom I must speak, but I 
do so with fear and trembling: I refer to the wild and gross 
women who live upon our streets, and whose convictions 
number anything between twenty and four hundred. Look! 
during the year 1906, 933 women, each of whom had served 
more than ten imprisonments, were once more in Holloway 
Gaol. 

Some hundreds of them had been in that gaol more than 
twenty times each! Many of them were known personally 
to me, for I have seen them in the cells, and I have seen them 
at liberty, I have seen them drunk, I have seen them sober. 

But whether sober or drunk, they are slaves of gross, 
overmastering passion, elemental in its intensity; to them 
nothing else matters. 

The State dubs them inebriates, and treats them as such. 
I can almost laugh at the irony of it, for drink is but an 
incident, an effect; the cause lies deeper, much deeper; 
down through generations some germs have come and found 
an abiding place in them, bearing fruition in their terrible 
and hopeless lives. Is prison a place for them? I trow 
not! Is one month, two months’, or six months’ detention of 
any avail? Ask the prison authorities or consult the records, 
and you will get your answer. Do the claims of humanity 
ask for no consideration? Has science nothing to say upon 
the matter? Are we to go on for ever tinkering with a vital 
question by giving such women an endless succession of short 
imprisonments, which only serve the purpose of renewing 
their health and lengthening their days, that their lives may 
be devoted to the most fearful purpose to which any human 
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But when all these unfortunate classes are properly cared 
for, we shall still require prisons ; but they must be specialised 
prisons, and our officials must be properly qualified and 
equipped for their work. 

The science of healing must play a more important part: 
the doctor must be a student of mental as well as physical 
diseases. 

When the days of short imprisonments are ended we shall 
probably have a “receiving prison” to which the offenders 
will be sent on conviction for “ observation” and “ classifica- 
tion,” and thence drafted to different prisons suitable to their 
age, condition, and ability. 

A plan of this description would bring the duties of 
governors, doctors, chaplains, and warders within the sphere 
of possibility, for failing this, strive as they may and do, we 
ask them to perform the impossible. 

But in the prisons of the future, specialised as they will 
be, classification will still have to play an important part, and 
classification will be no longer governed by the number of 
convictions a youth or adult has received, but by the real 
character, temperament, and ability of the prisoner. 

And in the prisons there will be work demanding the use 
of muscle and fingers, opportunities for the use of brains, and 
some chance for the emotions of the heart to have play. 

Consider for a moment the life of a man undergoing a 
five years’ sentence. It is one of deadening routine! With 
mechanical certitude his actions are controlled and ordered ; 
the same food in amount and kind, at the same time each day, 
and served in the same manner. 

The same amount of cell, the same amount of bed, no 
opportunities of doing kindnesses, no opportunities for 
receiving kindnesses; brain, heart, and muscle alike stagnant ; 
yet he schools himself to deceive, for he knows that if he 
plays the hypocrite long enough he will reduce his sentence 
by fifteen months. Consequently he develops a servile 
manner and a low cunning. 
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Let any otherwise decent man live this life for three years 
and nine months, always having before him the one object, 
that of shortening his term, and I need not ask what the 
psychological result will be. 

Yes! this bribe to good behaviour must be abolished, even 
though Captain Maconachie arise from his grave to defend 
it, and the prisons of the future will know it not, for the 
prisoner’s release will be determined by other conditions 
than mere mechanical obedience. And with the passing of 
the “ticket of leave,” “police supervision” will also pass: 
truly it is time that both were dead and buried. Perhaps I 
may astonish some folk by stating that police supervision, 
notwithstanding its impressive sound, is a farce, absolute and 
complete. An ex-convict has no fear of it—he can even 
“report” himself by letter, and I have never, though I have 
often inquired into such complaints, found the complaints 
made about detective and police interference with the employ- 
ment of discharged prisoners justified; neither do I know 
any “old lag” that finds the supervision irksome in the least 
degree. 

The conditions are too easily fulfilled: an occasional visit 
to the police station, and the rest by letter will suffice. 

But we are apt to forget that even employers and the 
public have a right to consideration equally with discharged 
prisoners. I also know that a number of the police, some in 
influential positions, would be glad if the so-called supervision 
were abolished. They know that practically it is of no effect, 
and they know too that the public is often excited over the 
complaints made by ex-convicts before magistrates of inter- 
ference by the police. I shall not be revealing an official 
secret when I say that the archives of Scotland Yard contain 
numerous reports of inquiries made into these complaints, 
and that few if any have been found genuine. Nevertheless 
I am convinced that there are cases where it is the bounden 
duty of the police to warn employers. Supposing, as not 
infrequently happens, that a dangerous rogue obtains a situa- 
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tion of trust by the aid of forged character and references, 
what can the police do and what ought they to do, if honest ? 
But I am quite certain that any officer who needlessly inter- 
fered with an ex-convict that was honestly trying to obtain a 
livelihood would get scant mercy from his superiors: the police 
and detective force know this quite well. 

Mr Gladstone’s Preventive Detention Act will do much to 
lighten the labour of Scotland Yard; the pity is that it limits 
a sentence of preventive detention to ten years, for at the 
expiration of this time, whatever be the age, mental and 
physical condition, or past record of the prisoner sentenced 
under the Act, he must be discharged, though homeless, 
hopeless, and friendless.) He may of course be discharged 
much earlier if circumstances warrant, especially if he has 
friends and work to take up. 

Now the men who qualify for the provisions of this Act 
are of two classes, the determined and persistent criminal, 
who lives by crime, desires to live by crime, and to whom no 
other life has any attraction. Against these men, after 
being adjudged by a jury to be habitual criminals, we ought 
to be safeguarded, even as we protect ourselves against known 
madmen. 

The second class are criminals because they are irrespon- 
sible—a helpless class of individuals who have not the ability 
to maintain themselves, who can do nothing useful unless 
under control. Most of the men who comprise these two 
classes are of middle age, many of them decidedly old; but 
when their preventive detention expires they will be ten years 
older, so I question the mercy as well as the justice of 
thrusting these old men into useless liberty; better by half 
detain them under reasonable conditions and let them quietly 
die out, in the hope that few will be found to take their places. 
And in the days to come that most woefully afflicted human, 
the epileptic, will not wear the criminal badge or the convict’s 
brand, and the hideous cruelty inflicted on these unfortunates 
will be no longer perpetrated. ‘Their sorrows and their suffer- 
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ings will make no vain appeal to our pity and care; we shall 
protect them and ourselves in a humane and scientific way. 
But not in prison. And when that time comes, the horrid 
term “criminal lunatic” will also disappear from our vocabu- 
lary. For it is high time this abortion was buried and 
numbered with the monstrosities of the past. 

I protest against this phrase and the consequences that 
attach to it. Verily it passes the wit of men to conceive 
how anyone can be a criminal and a lunatic at one and the 
same time, for if he be the one he cannot be the other. So 
Broadmoor will become “the State Asylum,” and the cruel 
farce of putting undeniably insane people on their trial will no 
longer be tolerated, for quietly and mercifully, after due certifi- 
cation, they will pass to the mental hospital with no brand of 
criminality upon them. Are we to be for ever impotent before 
diseases of the brain? are physical afflictions and deprivations 
to remain for ever unconsidered when justice holds the scales, 
and when punishment is decreed ? 

1 think not! Nay, I am sure, for in the prisons that are 
yet to be the paternal hand of the State, while exercising a 
restraining power over its stricken children, will consider their 
afflictions and limitations and have mercy upon them. 

Then blighted youth—blighted through poverty, disease, 
malformation, or accident—will be no longer neglected even 
though it be criminally inclined. Then the reproach that the 
State helps only those that can help themselves will be wiped 
out. Then even in our prisons the weaklings will receive 
some portion of their due, and the days of criminal neglect 
will be ended. 

THOMAS HOLMES. 


LonpDon. 





THE WORDS OF INSTITUTION AT 
THE LAST SUPPER. 


M. A. R. TUKER. 


“ For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night in which he 
was betrayed, took bread ; and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and said, This is my body, which is for you (or broken 
for you): this do in remembrance of me. In like manner also 
the cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood: this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me” (1 Cor. xi. 23-25). 

No one who reads the accounts in Mark, Luke and 
Matthew can fail to see there the nucleus of a description of 
the supper separable from these words of S. Paul. In all 
three there are traces of a narrative telling of an appointed 
meal at which the Lord declared he would eat no more with 
them as he was then eating, and at which he blest a cup (the 
“cup after supper,” or fourth cup of the passover meal, 
called the cup of ‘ benediction’) which he told all present to 
drink of, because he would not drink it with them till the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. M. Loisy, in his monumental 
work on the Synoptic Gospels, published in 1908, considers 
that these words and actions alone are to be attributed to the 
Lord, and that the italicised words in the passages which I 
have arranged below are interpolated from the Pauline account 
of the institution in 1 Cor. xi. above cited. 
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“4, Luke, where Paul 
is followed most closely 
and where the Corinthian 
passage is interpolated 
after the(alleged) original 
passage: With desire I 
have desired to eat this 
passover with you before 
I suffer: for I say unto 
you, I will not eat it, un- 
til it be fulfilled in the 
Kingdom of God, And 
he received a cup, and 
when he had_ given 
thanks, he said, Take this, 
and divide it among your- 
selves: for I say unto 
you, I will not drink from 
henceforth of the fruit of 
the vine, until the King- 
dom of God shall come. 
And he took bread, and 
when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and gave to them, 
saying, This is my body 
which is given for you: 
this do in remembrance of 
me. And the cup in like 
manner after supper, say- 
ing, This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, even 
that which is poured out 
for you.” 


«‘B, Mark, where the 
(alleged) original narra- 
tive is recorded by the 
Synoptic passage about 
the cup, intercalated with 
the Corinthian passage: 
And as they were eating, 
[he took bread, and when 
he had blessed, he brake 
it], and gave to them, 
[and said], Take ye: [this 
is my body]. And he took 
a cup, and when he had 
given thanks, he gave 
to them: and they all 
drank of it. And he said 
unto them, [This is my 
blood of the (new) covenant, 
which is shed for many]. 
Verily I say unto you, I 
will no more drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I drink 
it new in the Kingdom 
of God.” 
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“C. Matthew, where 
the Corinthian passage 
about the cup is again in- 
tercalated in the midst 
of the (alleged) original 
passage: And as they 
were eating, Jesus [took 
bread and blessed, and 
brake it]; and he gave to 
the disciples, {and said], 
Take, eat; [this is my 


body]. And he took a 
(the) cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave to 


them, saying, Drink ye 
all of it; for [this is my 
blood of the (new) cove- 
nant, which is shed for 
many unto remission of 
sins]. nh say unto 
you, I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit 
of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new 
with you in my Father’s 
Kingdom,” 


There is probably no restoration of the Gospel text which 
could equal the one here suggested in general interest if not in 
It is not a new idea to critics of the 
New Testament that the command to repeat what was done 
at the Last Supper may not be original ; that of the Synoptics 
Luke alone records the words “This do in remembrance of 
me” and that he is here clearly following the Pauline passage. 


intrinsic importance. 


M. Loisy goes further. 


He tells us that the original narrative 


in our synoptic gospels is contained in the words concerning 
the cup which precede the eucharistic passage in Luke’s text. 
Whether or not we are to suppose that the Lord never 
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spoke the words “Take, eat, this is my body,” “This is the 
new covenant in my blood which is shed for you,” it is 
evident enough that some emendation of the three synoptic 
texts is necessary if we are to recover, among the variants 
offered, the actual form of words spoken, or are to reconcile 
these variants with the account which Paul “received of the 
Lord.” What M. Loisy regards as the primitive narrative 
makes mention of the cup but not of the bread. According to 
S. Paul, the Lord blessed bread and gave it to his disciples as 
his body. All the gospels refer to what was eaten as well as 
to what was drunk, “ With desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer”; and in Matthew and Mark 
the words “and as they were eating” indicate the same 
tradition—that he gave, that is, a significance to the supper at 
the beginning, when they were set down to meat, and were 
eating, and that no record of it could be adequate which did 
not represent this preparation of their minds in the course of 
the supper for the special significance which he was about to 
give to the “cup after supper ”—the eucharistic cup. More- 
over, it is indeed to be believed that the Lord’s habitual manner 
of breaking bread, its gravity, his gesture, his personal majesty, 
had already impressed the disciples. No one can read the 
post-resurrection description, “They knew him in the breaking 
of bread,” without believing it. [Let us here note that we 
have no evidence that the two who went to Emmaus had seen 
the last supper actions.] May it not be held that it was the 
repeating of some such tradition about the Lord’s way of 
breaking bread which gave to Paul the pregnant idea that 
when the Lord took bread and blessed and brake it that last 
time, he took it, held it, used it, as the body he was about to 
offer for them ? 


According to S. Paul, again, the Lord ordained that when- 
soever these things were done they should be done in 
remembrance of him. With desire the Lord had desired to 
eat the last supper with his disciples. Can we not imagine 
that what he then did, the words he used, and the manner of 
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them, so greatly impressed the brethren that when they were 
repeated to Paul he saw in them the material for an intensifica- 
tion of their significance? The disciples may not have 
repeated to him any such words as “ This do in remembrance 
of me,” but the words which were actually used easily 
suggested a moment that the Christian could and would 
make permanent. The Lord’s own character and the un- 
forgetable circumstances of the Last Supper may well have 
taught those who witnessed it to see a perpetual significance 
of some sort in the words “I say to you I will no more drink 
of it till I drink it new with you in the Kingdom of God.” 
Had not Paul discovered in these very words the ‘ Christ 
eternal,’ the Lord of the Gospel, whose office was not bounded 
by his earthly life—the indwelling Christ who was to live on 
after an heavenly manner in the Christian consciousness ? 
Does he not, in those words which he ‘received of the Lord,’ 
seize on the eternal element involved in a phrase which takes 
the action onwards, forwards, and gives it a significance not 
merely present but future? For his own words, “ till he come,” 
are but an echo of the Lord’s : 

“T say unto you I will not drink of it till the Kingdom of God be come.” 

“ Whenever therefore ye do these things, ye do show forth the Lord's 

death till he come.” 

The elements were, therefore, all there ; what was not there 
was a specially Pauline and specially Jewish direction of 
thought about them. The identification of the bread and wine 
with the body and blood of sacrifice of course recalls the 
worship of the Temple. Jewish and Pauline also is the idea 
of the ‘new covenant.’ This is introduced in the third and 
fourth chapters of Galatians, but it is in Hebrews that the 
theme of the new covenant in the blood of Christ is developed, 
and Paul’s adoption of it in the eucharistic passage may be 
due to Apollos or some other Christian of the school repre- 
sented by that epistle. It cannot be doubted that Paul was 
influenced by the ideas recorded in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is in this epistle that the blood of Christ and the new 
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covenant are always set together, the two ideas being inextric- 
ably joined with the dominating theme of the epistle—the 
sacrifices. 1 Cor. xi. 28-28 would be sufficient evidence by 
itself of the influence of these ideas. Now the idea of a new 
covenant between God and man, so conspicuous in Paul and 
in Hebrews, is not to be found in the Synoptics except in the 
eucharistic passages, and is equally absent in Acts. The con- 
junction of “remission of sins” and the “blood of Christ” 
occurs nowhere but in the eucharistic narrative as reported in 
Matthew:' in the four Gospels and in Acts there is no other 
allusion at all to the Lord’s blood, a theme so common in the 
Epistles. [The one exception being Acts xx. 28, and here it 
is Paul who is speaking.] It must therefore be realised that 
the passage in Corinthians and the eucharistic passages in the 
Gospels introduce ideas which are otherwise new to the 
Synoptics, and which are not utilised even in the Johannine 
narrative. 

Nevertheless, when we turn to the Synoptic narratives 
referred to, we shall find that even if all but the bare “ Drink ye 
all of it, for I say to you I will not drink of it till the Kingdom 
of God be come,” be interpolated, there remains a sentence in 
the interpolated portion which does not occur in Paul at all: 

“which is poured out for you,” 
or 
“which is shed for many” 
(to which Matthew adds :) “unto remission of sins.” 

I suggest that this sentence is a mere amplification 
for the cup of what is already recorded by Paul in the 
case of the bread— my body which is for you,” or, as an 
alternative reading has it, “ which is broken for you,’—joined 
to an echo of S. Paul’s gloss “For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he 
come.” What may be termed this passion gloss at once 
became part of the eucharistic ‘tradition, and the apostle’s 
solemn condemnation of all who should fail to discriminate 

1 Cf. Heb. ix. 22, 25, 26, 28; and cf. Paul in Acts xiii, 38-39. 
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the blessed bread and wine by which they were partakers in 
the body and blood of the Lord offered for our salvation, 
perhaps made the addition inevitable. The importation of a 
gloss into the narrative as a part thereof is consistent with a 
not uncommon practice in early writers ; we have an instance 
in John iii. 16-21. There was no clear demarcation between 
what was actually said and what might have been said; 
between the words used and appropriate comment. As a 
matter of fact the Pauline gloss is not only textually incorpor- 
ated in several early liturgies, and embodied in some way or 
other in the anamnesis which follows the recitation of the in- 
stitutional words, but it is placed in the Ambrosian liturgy in 
the mouth of Christ himself: ‘(Commanding also and saying 
to them): These things whensoever ye do them, ye shall do 
them in commemoration of me; ye shall preach my death, ye 
shall announce my resurrection, ye shall hope for my advent, 
until I come again to you from heaven.” 

I have noted elsewhere’ another remarkable variant which 
occurs in the Roman and Ambrosian canon and nowhere 
else. The words for the cup are:—* Take, and drink ye all 
of this ; for this is the chalice of my blood, of the new and 
eternal testament ; the mystery of faith; which shall be shed 
for you, and for many, to the remission of sins.” The words 
“eternal covenant” recall Heb. xiii. 20.5 I have suggested 
that “the mystery by faith” is a record of the traditional 
ministry of the cup by the deacon, and the deacon alone; for 
it is of him that in 1. Tim. iii. 9 it is written, “holding the 
mystery of faith in a pure conscience.” The pastoral epistles 
were very probably written from Rome; if so the inclusion 
of these words about the cup in the canon of Roman origin 
(the Roman and Ambrosian) receives further elucidation. 

Whether we are to assume or not that the two themes— 


1 Part iv. of the Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome, chap. v. “The 
Ecclesiastical Orders,” p. 512. 

2 In the Maronite canon they are imported from the Roman, 

8 “The great shepherd of the sheep with the blood of the eternal 
covenant.” 
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the Synoptic and the Corinthian—were present to the Lord’s 
mind at the Last Supper, we know that the breaking of bread 
and the tradition of a cup were observed from the very first, 
and are alluded to in the Acts and the Epistles. The passage 
in the Apocalypse ii. 17 cannot be explained unless as a 
reference to the sacred eucharistic tradition: “To him I will 
give of the hidden manna, and I will give him a white counter, 
and upon the counter’ a new name written which no one 
knoweth but he that receiveth it.” The Last Supper, then, 
as an institution in the sense of the Corinthian passage is an 
apostolic tradition, and it may be held that it represents an 
inspired interpretation of the Lord’s meaning. 

Should it not be said that Paul himself leaves us no loophole 
for seeing in 1 Cor. xi. an echo of the teaching of the Twelve ? 
In Gal. i. 11, 12, 16, and 17 he gives us a solemn account of 
the manner in which the gospel came to him by revelation and 
without reference to the gospel as preached by those who had 
been with Jesus. It is not conceivable that any sentences 
could be more conclusive and absolute. And it is in relation 
to them that we are to refer the equally solemn asseveration 
in 1 Cor. xi., “I received of the Lord that which also I de- 
livered unto you.” Why else does he say he received this of 
the Lord, this being—above and beyond all things (save only 
that doctrine of the kingdom of heaven of which Paul makes 
so little use)—what could have been and should have been 
learnt from the disciples? S. Paul acknowledges three sources 
for his gospel: direct revelation from the Lord; the tradition 
of Cephas and the other apostles; his own opinion (“yet not 
the Lord, but I”). What was said and intended at the Last 
Supper was, he tells us, received by direct revelation. That 
Paul, on occasion, confused spiritual vision with historic 
reality is very obvious from his account of the appearances 
after the resurrection in 1 Cor. xv. 4-8; and for those who 
are accustomed to believe that to him is due the christology 


1 The word is that used for the voting counter in Greece, having the name of 
the electee on it. 
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eventually received by the whole Church, and that he 
had his teaching by revelation, the notion of a free-lance 
apostle able to add to the Lord’s message as revealed to the 
Twelve what had been personally revealed to himself, presents 
no very great difficulty. That S. Paul for fourteen years 
taught a gospel and established a christology which finds no 
echo in apostolic preaching, and which may be summed in two 
or three cardinal doctrines easy for readers of his epistles to 
disengage, admits of no disproof. If we also owe him an 
interpretation of the words and actions at the Last Supper 
which was hidden from the disciples who were present, it does 
not take us much further. Even with this proviso it is not 
to be disguised that the apparent consequences are startling. 
That the eucharist, marvellous in its simplicity and majesty, 
which has survived every social and religious upheaval for two 
thousand years, should be due not to Christ’s spiritual genius 
but to Paul’s! That the rovro wovetre around which centuries 
of controversy have raged, was not said by Christ at all ! 

In any and every case S. Paul is certainly the earliest 
authority for the Corinthian tradition. It would be difficult 
indeed to believe in its interpolation in any synoptic document 
in apostolic times, or in the celebration by Peter, James, or 
John of a Last Supper based upon it. The silence of the 
Johannine narrative—founded upon the apostle’s memory of 
the events narrated—becomes far more interesting if the 
Corinthian passage is not genuine. It is not difficult to trace 
the formation of the concluding chapters of that gospel: the 
two themes are there (a) the Lord tells them they will see him 
no more, (6) but yet points them to a meeting with himself 
(xiii. 1; xiv. 1-6, 18-20); (c) he speaks of the fruit of the 
vine. There is no allusion to the synoptic last supper. Why ? 
Because the Pauline tradition was by this time established 
everywhere—the synoptic tradition would have satisfied no 
one; but a disciple of John would not have inherited the 
Pauline tradition. The result is what we see. It is not less 
interesting that the Pauline tradition should be developed in 
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an earlier chapter into the mystical discourse on the bread 
which came down from heaven; as the synoptic tradition is 
developed, in the last chapters, into the discourse on the 
True Vine. 

Once more, if the apostolic tradition was for a time uncertain, 
it would account for the curious Didaché description; for the 
utter absence of any reference to the institution, or to the body 
and blood of the Lord, in a place which, like either Egypt or 
Jerusalem, would be out of Paul’s beat. It is a eucharist or 
thankful memory of the name of the Lord Jesus at meat and 
drink, with a special mention of the holy vine (of the Kingdom?) 
“which thou dost show to us through Thy child Jesus.” 

Now there are certain traditional ideas connected with the 
institution as it has been handed down to us which are of the 
first spiritual and mystical importance. If Christ is not 
responsible for the words of the Corinthian passage, the 
historical Last Supper does not yield us the august ideas of the 
bread of eternal life, the spiritual eating of Christ, the ‘we 
that are many are one bread,’ our food being the one Bread, 
Christ, who is the Bread of life, and last but by no means least 
the idea of the spiritual covenant set in men’s hearts. Beautiful 
as these ideas are they are not Christ’s, they are not even for 
the most part Pauline. Where they are not the fruit of the 
Christian consciousness, they are Johannine or due to the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ 

The idea which our Lord puts before us is that of the 
Kingdom of God; the meaning of the Last Supper, as it is 
preserved for us in the Synoptics, is a memorial of the 
Kingdom. He knew that the end was come, and he desired 
with desire to say to the disciples that it was no end, to 
carry their thoughts onward to the reality of the spiritual 
kingdom, to fix their attention not on his own death but rather 
on the life of the kingdom, his own true life. He foresaw 
the discouragement to be voiced within a few hours by the 


1 John vi. 30-66; Heb. viii. 6, 8-12; ix. 16-18; xii. 24. Cf. also the 
Corinthian passage with 1 Cor, x. 15-17. 
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travellers to Emmaus: “ We hoped that it was he who should 
redeem Israel!” And he wished to leave with them an 
impression of achievement, of what was spiritually quick, 
not failing but becoming. “I go hence. Lift up your eyes, 
lift up your hearts! for the Kingdom of God is come nigh 
to you, even at the doors. Not the shame, the betrayal, the 
agony, the crucifixion—not what I do by dying, but what is 
so living in me that it will bring me and you to life in the 
mystical kingdom, is what I bid you remember. ‘The cup is 
a pledge: I pledge you to the Kingdom, to the idea, the 
memory, the expectation of the Kingdom. Drink it all of 
you, for I say unto you, though you see me no more as you 
now see me, I am present with you always in the Kingdom 
of God. And what I have desired with desire to say to you 
is this, I die, but in the Kingdom I live.” 

So for the Christian the significance of the Last Supper 
is the memory and the gospel of the Kingdom. The Lord of 
the gospel took this impressive means of fixing his message 
in the heart of the disciple. Could they ever forget that he 
called the Kingdom to their remembrance at this very last 
meeting? Could they miss the meaning, ‘“‘ Remember the 
Kingdom ; remember the cup of which you all drank, a pledge 
between you and me of that in Me which will never die”? 
And to them he also suggested a spiritual eating, not, indeed, 
a participation in Himself, but his and their participation in 
the banquet spread in the Kingdom of God. An invitation 
to the sacred convivium of the spirit in the kingdom of 
heaven. The Last Supper, then, was used by Christ to call 
attention to another Supper; he appointed his disciples to eat 
and drink with him at the Table which is perpetually spread, 
because it is always new—the banquet of the spirit: the 
‘kingdom,’ surely, representing newness of things, a new 
spirit ; a looking forward, not a looking back—“ until I drink 
it new with you in the kingdom.” 

For the fundamental thought of Jesus, the core of the 
gospel, is not redemption from sins, not the Son’s work of 
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atonement, not the founding of a divine society—the Church, 
nor the fatherhood of God. It lies in a conception more fruit- 
ful than any of these—the conception of the Kingdom of God, 
the most fruitful, perhaps, of all religious ideas, the noblest 
“fruit of the vine” of the spirit; participating in which we 
are at one with the seers and prophets of every race and 
clime. When our Lord sent forth the disciples to preach, 
his message was ‘The Kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you’; when he sits at the last supper, what he speaks about 
is this Kingdom of God: but what Paul makes him speak 
about is the new covenant. For the idea of the kingdom, 
which formed no part of Paul’s gospel but which the Lord 
had ever present to his mind, i Cor. xi. substitutes an idea 
which is not once to be found in the evangelists. The idea 
of the covenant is local and historical in character, is conceived 
in the particular, theocratic, Jewish spirit—it involves at least 
the assumption that God once wrote a covenant on tables of 
stone, not in the heart; the idea of the kingdom is spiritual 
and universal, making no demand upon theocratic history—for 
all time, for all faith. 

When we place the two traditions—the synoptic and the 
Pauline—in juxtaposition, we see at once that the Pauline 
alone has survived; in our eucharist we make no commemoration 
at all of the gospel tradition. It will be seen, too, that in the 
Synoptics the cup plays the chief part ; and it is therefore the 
more remarkable that in very early days—sub-apostolic days 
—the communion of the bread was held to be sufficient : 


“The Lord Jesus . . . took bread; 
and when he had given thanks, he 


“With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer : 











for I say unto you, I will not eat it till 
it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God. 
And he received a cup, and when he 
had given thanks, he said Take this, 
and divide it among yourselves: for 
verily I say unto you I will no more 
drink of the fruit of the vine until 
that day when I drink it new with 
you in the Kingdom of God.” 


brake it, and said, This is my body, 
which is broken for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. In like manner 
also the cup, after supper, saying, This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood : 
this do, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of me.” 
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Paul had ‘received it of the Lord’; he makes no use of 
the evangelists’ narrative. The acceptance of the Pauline 
tradition not only in Asia Minor but in a great Church like 
that of Rome, and this side by side with the teaching of one 
or other of the Twelve, presents no difficulty. For if Peter 
taught in Rome, so did Paul—the Roman Church is the heir 
of both traditions. The certainty that S. Paul celebrated in 
Rome the Last Supper of the Lord’s body and blood is ample 
explanation of the primitive and universal prepotence of the 
Pauline over the synoptic tradition. 


M. A. R. TUKER. 
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THE FALLACY OF THE SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST. 


G. C. FIELD. 


THERE is at the present time a widespread and well-grounded 
dissatisfaction with the ordinary lines on which political 
thinking and discussion are conducted. Thoughtful politicians 
everywhere are looking anxiously for a new method of political 
reasoning which will offer some reasonable hope of improve- 
ment; and there is perhaps a slight tendency to seize too 
eagerly at any novelty without a proper examination of its 
claims. A cautious and critical attitude is therefore at the 
present time the one thing needful. We must admit the 
existence of the malady: but that should make us doubly 
careful not to snatch at any quack medicine that is offered. 
At the best it will do no good, and it may be much worse 
than the disease. 

One of the lines of advance that has recently been pro- 
claimed as promising the greatest results is the application of 
psychology to politics, and the consequent rise of a new science, 
Social Psychology. We no longer think, it is said, that the 
political actions of the great mass of mankind are guided by 
a train of intellectual reasoning: we recognise that the vast 
majority of actions are the result of non-rational impulses of 
one kind or another. And it is therefore the first requisite 
of sound political thinking to distinguish and classify these 
impulses on a scientific basis. Out of a fairly large mass of 


recent literature on the subject, two books may be selected 
146 
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as typical expositions of the new science: Dr McDougall’s 
Social Psychology will serve to show the kind of results 
that it may be made to produce at the hands of professional 
psychologists, while Mr Graham Wallas’s Human Nature 
in Politics is an example of the practical application of 
these results by a man of wide and varied experience in 
political life. 

The aim of the present paper is very limited in extent. 
It does not profess to be a criticism of the new science as a 
science: it does not raise doubts—which might well be raised 
—as to the possibility of such a science at all. Nor, on the 
other hand, does it aim at criticising on psychological grounds 
any of the results which have been already reached. It is 
simply an attempt to form some idea as to their practical 
value, the use which those who are actually engaged in 
politics will be able to make of this science. It is an ex- 
amination of the claims of Social Psychology to provide the 
needful remedy for the ills from which present-day political 
thinking suffers. And if these claims are rejected, it is pos- 
sible that the critical work which will be necessary may suggest 
to us the true lines on which progress may proceed. 

It is a little difficult to make out exactly what practical 
results of value the exponents of the new science expect to 
follow from it. ‘The practical application of his results which 
Dr McDougall attempts in the last chapters of his book seems 
to consist almost entirely of statements as startlingly original 
as his discovery that “if the reproductive instinct could be 
abolished in any people, that people would very soon disappear 
from the face of the earth”; or, of the same instinct, “it is 
probable (!) that in every society there have been persons in 
whom it was decidedly less strong than in the average human 
being”; or again, “the most serious task of modern states- 
manship is, perhaps, to discount and to control these outbursts 
of collective pugnacity.” These hardly amount to a revolu- 
tion in our political attitude. Mr Graham Wallas says, as 
might be expected from a man of his experience, much that 
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is true and very illuminating. But it is difficult to see the 
connection of his most valuable conclusions with the study of 
psychology, and it is possible, without any such study, to be 
convinced of their truth. The only definite suggestion Mr 
Wallas gives us is his statement that the study of psychology 
will increase our power of “ forecasting the results of political 
causes.” And that, indeed, is what one might fairly demand 
of a new science, if it is to make good its claims to our favour- 
able consideration. But exactly how it is to do this, or what 
else it is to do, is never clearly stated. 

But the difficulty here would seem to arise from a deeper 
difficulty still. For, strange though it may seem, it is yet a 
fact that it is nowhere made clear exactly what the social 
psychologist wants the politician to do. At times it seems 
that all Mr Graham Wallas demands is that those who are 
concerned with politics should examine closely and systemati- 
cally the kind of feelings and impulses which are actually 
influencing the people of the country with which they deal, 
and should try to find out what appeals most to them, and 
what ideas are most capable of moving them. Of such a study 
as this, of course, no one would wish to deny the importance. 
But it can hardly be this which is the distinctive function of the 
new science. And that for the reason that political observation 
of this kind is not new, and is not in the strict sense a science. 
It is the kind of study undertaken by Bagehot in his English 
Constitution, to name only one of the ablest works of that 
kind. And, perhaps in a less systematic manner, it is the study 
which every political agent and party manager undertakes 
now. Obviously, therefore, if such work is to be done at all, 
it is desirable that it should be done as well as possible. But 
it is work for the man of practical political experience, not for 
the laboratory psychologist. And a great deal of Mr Wallas’s 
book differs only from other work of the same kind in so far 
as his wide experience and his faculty for understanding con- 
crete individual human beings enables him to do the same 
work a little bit better. But Social Psychology seems to claim 
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more novelty than this. Certainly the impression that Dr 
McDougall leaves is that no one was competent to pronounce 
an opinion on any political or moral question before the 
publication of his book. And Mr Graham Wallas creates an 
impression of originality by inventing a fictitious Oxford man 
who holds all the silly opinions that he finds it so easy to 
refute. 

What, then, is there that is new in Social Psychology? So 
far as one can judge from Dr McDougall’s book, the novelty 
consists in the classification of the different feelings and 
emotions on “scientific” principles. The instincts are dis- 
tinguished from other motives of action as “innate specific 
tendencies of the mind that are common to all members of 
any one species.” A sentiment is “an organised system of 
emotional tendencies centred about some object.” The 
different emotions are reduced to a few primary ones, which 
form the elements to which all others can be reduced by 
analysis: thus, sorrow is “a painfully toned binary compound 
of tender emotion and negative self-feeling,” and reverence is 
‘‘a highly compound blend of wonder, fear, gratitude, and 
negative self-feeling.” We are not concerned here to discuss 
the scientific value of these definitions, or to raise doubts as to 
whether the process of analysis does not, of necessity, end in 
leaving out just that distinctive flavour which makes the 
particular feeling what it is. But what is important here is to 
point out wherein a science of this kind differs from that 
observation of human nature which is necessary to the 
politician. 

In the first place, the two make use of entirely different 
principles of classification. The difference may be roughly 
expressed by saying that, whereas the psychologist, by his 
analysis, classifies the feelings according to their causes, the 
politician is chiefly interested in their effects. It is not difficult 
to find instances of how this difference works. Dr McDougall 
speaks of the instinct of pugnacity and the tendency to 
litigiousness as being manifestations of the same feeling. Mr 
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Graham Wallas provides an even more striking example. 
“A man,” he says, “ whose life’s dream it has been to get 
sight and speech of his king, is accidentally brought face to 
face with him. He is ‘rooted to the spot,’ becomes pale, 
and is unable to speak, because a movement might have betrayed 
his ancestors to a lon or a bear, or, earlier still, to a hungry 
cuttlefish.”* This may or may not be true: though one would 
have certainly thought that the science which makes such 
statements as these was in need of a little philosophical 
“criticism of categories” which would induce it to ask itself 
exactly what it means here by “the same” or “because.” 
But the point to notice here is that, while the psychologist 
is interested in the identity of these feelings, the politician 
is concerned with their differences. No practical statesman 
could treat litigiousness and pugnacity or awe and primitive, 
instinctive fear as the same feelings, nor, as statesman, would 
it interest him to know that they were so. They have no 
connection in their developed form: one may find a bashful 
soldier or an amateur lawyer who is for peace at any price. 
And in dealing with men in the concrete the historical relations 
of these feelings are of no importance. 

But there is a point of even more importance than this. 
And to illustrate it we may turn once more to Mr Graham 
Wallas. “It would be an interesting experiment,” he writes, 
“if some professor of experimental psychology would arrange 
his class in the laboratory with sphygmographs on their wrists 
ready to record those pulse movements which accompany 
the sensation of ‘thrill,’ and would then introduce into the 
room without notice, and in chance order, a bishop, a well- 
known general, the greatest living man of letters, and a 
minor member of the Royal family.” Now, supposing that 
the exact parallelism between soul and body had been 
established to an extent sufficient to make us certain that 
a record of physical changes would provide us with a safe 
guide to the strength of a mental emotion: supposing that 


1 Italics my own, 
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we could believe that the artificial conditions in a laboratory 
would not make the result valid for that occasion and for 
that occasion only: supposing that the average of the class 
would provide any guidance to the average of the people 
outside: supposing all this—and they are pretty big assump- 
tions—it is yet difficult to see what practical value the 
experiment would have. From the point of view of politics, 
at any rate, it is entirely unimportant to know how strong 
one particular emotion is, unless we also know the com- 
parative strength of the other emotions. It is the feeling 
which will result in action that we want to know: and as 
there are an infinite number of possible differences in the 
relative strength of different emotions, it is difficult to see 
how an experiment such as the above is going to help. Mr 
Wallas says the result would be “of real scientific import- 
ance.” It would be a fact, of course, and as such would 
possess a certain interest. But it would be an interest of 
much the same kind as that excited by the facts with which 
we are regaled in the pages of Tvt-Bits: “There are 977 
unmarried milkmen in London,” “The Bishop of Oporto is 
the only bearded Catholic bishop in the world.” 

It is worth while working out the implications of this 
argument a little further. It has been said that the politician 
is concerned with the feelings as they appear to us in direct 
perception, and is not, gua politician, interested in their analysis 
or historical origin. He would classify them, so far as he does 
classify them, by the actions in which they resulted. And 
that, as we have seen reason to believe, would greatly increase 
the number and complexity of the facts with which he would 
have to deal. To take another simple instance in addition to 
that suggested above, the instinct of fear would no longer be 
one simple thing to him: he would have to consider it in all 
its countless varieties, according to the different objects by 
which it was excited, and the different kinds of action in 
which it resulted. But beyond this, and more important still, 
is the further point. The politician is called on to consider, 
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before all things, which of these particular feelings is going to 
be the effective one, and move the people, or the section of 
the people, with which he is dealing, to action. The classifica- 
tion of the emotions by the psychologist will help him nothing 
towards deciding in any particular case which emotion will 
prove the strongest: and there will obviously be an infinite 
number of possibilities. It is this which makes it impossible 
to count political observation, however thoroughly and system- 
atically it is conducted, as in any sense a science. It is im- 
possible to express it in any universal or necessary rules. 
Our only guide as to how a particular nation or body of people 
will act, is knowledge of those same people and observation of 
the way in which they have acted before. Our conclusions 
will only be valid for those particular people, and even then 
they will be at best only statements of probabilities, and will 
have to be periodically revised to meet the continuous changes 
in national or individual characteristics. This empirical work 
is constantly being carried on: and by some it is done well, 
and by some badly. But it is absurd to suggest that there is 
anything new about it, or that a necessary condition of its 
successful prosecution is a knowledge of the standard works on 
psychology. 

It would be a safe challenge to ask for an instance of a 
single political truth of importance which the science of 
psychology has taught us, and which could not have been 
learnt as well or better without it: certainly no such instance 
has been given as yet. Mr Graham Wallas has much that is 
interesting and valuable to say on practical political problems. 
But it is difficult to see the connection between his contri- 
butions to these problems and his psychological studies. Take 
his objections to the system of proportional representation. 
He argues at some length, and very convincingly, as to the 
impossibility of the voters getting a proper knowledge of a 
large number of candidates. It is not an original objection, 
though it is not often put with such ability. But the point is 
to notice the grounds of the opinions on either side. Mr 
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Wallas puts down the opinions of the supporters of that policy 
to the “ intellectualist ” fallacy: but, then, he is rather apt to 
ascribe every political error and every difference from his own 
opinions to that cause. But it is really simply a question of 
how people will act in a particular case under existing con- 
ditions. And that is entirely a matter of experience. It is 
not a question between the student of psychology and the 
student of anything else. It is a question between the student 
of anything, or rather the mere student, and the man of 
practical knowledge: knowledge, that is to say, of concrete 
and individual men and women, not “scientific” analysis of 
the different emotions. And that is the root of the whole 
matter. 


Do we then come back in the end to nothing but the 
apotheosis of the “practical man”? By no means. That 
would, indeed, be a confession of failure: for the whole dis- 
cussion to which this paper is a contribution, starts from 
a recognition of the unfortunate condition in which politics 
finds itself under the “practical man’s” guidance. And the 
basis of our objection to the claims of Social Psychology may 
be summarised by saying that, so far as it is of any value in 
politics, it simply is an appeal to the experience of the 
“practical man”: while, so far as it is anything beyond this, it 
is entirely irrelevant and valueless for the politician. Even if 
we accept Mr Graham Wallas’s confusion between practical 
experience of men and a science of psychology, we shall still 
have the charge to bring against it, that as a remedy for the 
evils of political life it fails by leaving out just what we want 
to know. It tells us what is wrong—at least, practical 
experience does: it shows us all the irrelevant emotions at 
work, which destroy the power of political thinking. But it 
gives us no remedy. Mr Graham Wallas is evidently uneasy 
under the consciousness of this, and the most interesting part 
of his book is the concluding chapters, where he ceases to be a 
psychologist and becomes a philosopher. 
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What is the evil with which we are faced? For an account 
of this it is impossible to go to a better source than Mr Wallas’s 
book. And incidentally we may secure a confirmation of our 
suspicion that it is as a man of practical experience and not as 
a psychologist that Mr Wallas reaches the results which are of 
real value, by comparing his work with the production of Dr 
McDougall, who never seems to be conscious that there is any 
evil to be remedied at all. Mr Wallas, on the other hand, is 
ready with any number of instances of the intrusion of 
irrelevant emotional and non-rational considerations which 
destroy the possibility of sound political reasoning. “The 
tactics of an election,” !:e writes, “consist largely of con- 
trivances by which this immediate emotion of personal 
affection may be set up. The candidate is advised to ‘ show 
himself’ continually, to give away prizes, to ‘say a few 
words’ at the end of other people’s speeches. . . . His 
portrait is periodically distributed, and is more effective if it is 
a good, that is to say, a distinctive, than if it is a flattering 
likeness. Best of all is a photograph which brings his ordinary 
existence sharply forward by representing him in his garden 
smoking a pipe or reading a newspaper.” Thenas to “sugges- 
tion”: ‘“ We discover in our mind a vague impression that 
Simpson is a drunkard, and cannot recollect whether we ever 
had any reason to believe it, or whether some one once told us 
that Simpson had a cousin who invented a cure for drunken- 
ness. When the connection is remembered in a telling phrase, 
and when its origin has never been consciously noticed, we 
may find ourselves with a really vivid belief for which we 
could, if cross-examined, give no account whatever. When, 
for instance, we have heard an Early Victorian bishop called 
‘Soapy Sam’ half-a-dozen times we get a firm conviction of 
his character without further evidence. . . . But in politics as 
in the conjuring trade, it is often worth while for some people 
to take a great deal of trouble in order to produce such an 
effect without waiting for the idea to enforce itself by merely 
accidental repetition. . . . ‘Another German Insult,’ ‘ Keir 
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Hardie’s Crime,’ ‘Balfour Backs Down,’ are intended to 
stick and do stick in the mind as ready-made opinions.” This 
is the real evil. Many will think that Mr Wallas greatly 
exaggerates its extent. But its existence is undeniable— 
though we did not need a new science to tell us so. 

But mere recognition of these facts does not help us. 
Observation tells us that what we want to do is not always 
what we ought to do: or, to put it on broader grounds, 
that the things we want to do often stand in the way of each 
other, that we are always being pulled this way and that by 
contradictory impulses. All these impulses and prejudices, 
not being fully conscious or explicit, are allowed to influence 
our actions when they are really opposed to our other desires, 
with the result that we are always defeating our own ends. 
The voter who votes for a candidate because “he was photo- 
graphed in a Panama hat with a fox-terrier” may be helping 
to defeat his own chance of getting an old-age pension, which, 
if the choice were put plainly before him, he would really 
prefer. And Mr Wallas suggests many other instances. 

But the very terms of the problem of themselves point to 
the remedy. It is no good insisting on the fact that the great 
majority of actions are not done from rational motives. We 
should try to secure that they should be. An exposure of the 
“ intellectualist fallacy ” is only valuable in so far as it incites 
us to greater efforts to make it not a fallacy but a truth. The 
whole situation shows clearly that what people are in need of 
is a process of intellectualising the emotions. That is to say, 
we must make conscious and explicit all the desires and im- 
pulses which are moving us to action. We must know 
exactly what are the different things which we want. And 
then we must criticise them, place them side by side, compare 
them, and weigh them against each other. We must realise 
that we cannot satisfy all the desires which contradict each 
other, that if we want to vote for the member whom we like 
best personally we may have to abandon the hope of securing 
some particular measure that we desire, or that to secure a 
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measure that appeals to our patriotism we may have to put 
up with one that will make calls on our purses. We must 
endeavour to get all this clearly, and then, whatever our choice 
is, we shall at least have taken it with our eyes open. 

But perhaps the psychologist will object that it is the 
whole object of his arguments to show that in asking this we 
are asking an impossibility. And we may readily admit that 
in few, if any, can this process be brought to perfection. But 
this is obviously no reason why we should cease to make any 
effort. And that much can be done—how much it is im- 
possible to say—not even the most hardened psychologist 
would deny. Mr Graham Wallas’s book itself is a standing 
illustration of what can be done in the way of intellectualising 
emotional impulses, of making them conscious and explicit, 
and subjecting them to a searching criticism. Once a man 
can attain to this position and can, as it were, examine his 
emotions from outside, then the work is nearly done. ‘The 
more clearly we can see what we really want, the less easily 
are we led away by the intrusion of irrelevant impulses. And 
as a means of attaining such an end a book like Mr Wallas’s is 
invaluable. No one who reads it can help being moved in 
some degree to ask himself how far his own actions are the 
result of irrational impulses. It would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that if everyone read the book it would thereupon 
cease to be true. And this would, indeed, be a desirable 
consummation. 

This, then, is one of the means by which something may be 
done to remedy the evil under discussion, an open exposure 
and criticism of all the factors which make rational political 
thinking so difficult. And the sole value of studies like that 
of Mr Wallas lies in the impetus they give to the efforts 
for the alteration of the state of affairs which they reveal. 
But, besides this positive method, there is a negative means by 
which much also could be done. If all who have reached a 
position when they can realise this, would studiously refrain 
from obscuring the issues in political questions by irrelevant 
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emotional appeals, then one of the greatest steps in advance 
would have been taken. And here there is grave fault to be 
found with Mr Wallas. He quotes the President of Yale, who 
says: “ Every man who publishes a newspaper which appeals to 
the emotions rather than to the intelligence of our readers, 
attacks our political life at its most vulnerable point”: and 
then he proceeds to fall foul of this remark as another instance 
of the intellectualist fallacy. But though President Hadley 
may have expressed himself somewhat unfortunately, yet, if we 
consider the ordinary usage of language, it'is surely perfectly 
obvious what he means. It is not the appeal to any emotion 
that he deprecates. No one wishes to crush the fundamental 
political emotion, the desire for the good of other human 
beings. But it would have been unnecessary to mention that. 
President Hadley was dealing with the present state of things, 
and was protesting against the great evil of the appeal to 
irrelevant emotions in politics. The fact is that practically 
all particular political questions, such as are discussed in 
the newspapers to which the President of Yale was referring, 
are questions of the means by which to reach an end that is 
already agreed upon. And the best means to an end cannot 
be discovered by the emotions. We must have an emotional 
desire for the attainment of the end: that is assumed—not 
disregarded—by the people whom Mr Waallas criticises. But, 
given that, it is surely obvious that into the consideration of 
the means as little emotion as possible should be allowed to 
enter. If we are discussing the fiscal question, it is doubtless 
desirable that we should feel as strong a wish as possible to 
remedy unemployment or the other material evils under which 
the poorer classes suffer: some such feeling is necessary before 
we shall be willing to set out on the necessary investigations at 
all. But it will not do anything to help us to discuss the 
economic principles which are at stake, or to deal with the 
complicated mass of statistical and other information in which 
is contained the accumulated experience of ourselves and 
other countries. This is a purely intellectual matter. And 
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ideally it would be treated as such, without the intrusion of 
these emotional appeals which at present overlay the true 
points at issue—dislike of the foreigner, dislike of any taxation, 
or—most common of all—personal distrust or personal affec- 
tion for the particular person who happens at that time and 
place to be advocating one view or the other. This is what 
is meant by deprecating appeals to the emotions. And it is 
essential to the proper political education of the people that 
all who realise the truth of this should make every attempt 
to secure that the true issues and the true issues alone are 
laid before the electors. 

But in the end it is necessary to realise that the matter is 
ultimately in the hands of the individual citizen himself. He 
is not going to rationalise his emotions without an effort on 
his own part. How he may be led to make this effort is 
another matter: it will be done partly by an extended and 
more rational system of national education. It will be done 
more by direct propaganda work, by systematic preaching of 
this ideal, by showing people how they are defeating their 
own ends by being led away by irrational impulses. And it 
will be done and is being done most of all, strange though it 
may seem, by the very system of elective government that we 
have been criticising. When the contradictory emotional 
appeals are put so directly over against one another as they 
are by the opposing sides at an election, when we have each 
party so anxious to expose the electioneering devices of the 
other side, it is impossible to prevent, even if we wished to, 
the constant stimulation of political thought and criticism. 
But one thing is clear, and that is that it will not be done by 
“ psychological” electioneering methods. We shall not get 
clear thinking in politics by the creation of a Clear Thinking 
party, with a “strong” local candidate, telling posters, an 
effective party cry, and all the other “dodges,” which Social 
Psychology would sanctify as the subject-matter of a new 
science. Social Psychology—if we mean by that the examina- 
tion of the kind of emotional appeals that tell under present 
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conditions—may reveal to us where the evil lies. But for its 
remedy we need that systematic “criticism of categories” and 
examination of assumptions which is called Philosophy. And 
we come back to the solution of the Republic: it will not be 
well with the State until our rulers have become philosophers. 

But philosophy is not to be regarded as a science, a 
collection of facts or a system of ideas which can be taught 
dogmatically, nor is it the special property of any one pro- 
fession or body of men. It would be far more truly described 
as an attitude towards all life and all experience. It is, 
namely, the attitude which results in that systematic ex- 
amination and criticism of ordinary assumptions and ideas 
which we have been advocating. And when it is the assump- 
tions made most particularly in politics which are being ex- 
amined, then it becomes one particular branch of philosophy, 
namely, Political Philosophy. We make explicit and criticise 
the ideas which underlie our own political thinking, we try to 
do the same for other people who cannot do it for themselves, 
and we compare our results with those of other people who 
can. When we have done this sufficiently to our own satis- 
faction, we may put these results in a book. But the work 
of the profoundest political philosopher is only the completer 
carrying out of the process begun by the humblest voter 
whose awakening intelligence begins to ask the fundamental 
question, What, after all, do I want to do with my vote? 

Of course, this is far from being a complete account of 
the work of political philosophy, of the principles on which 
it should be studied, and of the results that we should hope 
to obtain from it. Such an account, if it were to be at all 
adequate, would at least double the length of the present 
paper. But, by the help of an instance drawn from Mr Wallas, 
some slight indication may be given. 

One of the most interesting points to which he draws 
attention is the necessity of the substitution of what he calls 
quantitative for qualitative political reasoning. We are not, 
that is to say, to discuss whether liberty or organisation is the 
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best, but to ask, How much liberty ? and How much organisa- 
tion? “For many Socialists and Individualists,” he writes, 
“the mere attempt to think in such a way of this problem 
would be an extremely valuable exercise. If a Socialist and an 
Individualist were required even to ask themselves the question, 
‘How much Socialism?’ and ‘How much Individualism ?’ 
a basis of real discussion would be arrived at—even in the 
impossible case that one should answer, ‘ All Individualism 
and no Socialism,’ and the other, ‘All Socialism and no 
Individualism.’” Now, all this is very true and valuable. It is 
difficult to see its connection with Psychology. And it is not 
exactly new: Aristotle’s doctrine of the Mean is in essentials 
precisely the same. But in political argument at the present 
time it is too often forgotten, and it is important that it should 
be remembered. But the point to notice here is this. Neither 
Aristotle nor Mr Graham Wallas explain the real justification 
of this, nor how the truth of it is to be discovered. Yet it 
should be perfectly obvious that the result is reached only by 
a philosophical process, a systematic criticism of “the grand 
and eternal commonplaces of liberty and self-government” or 
of other political conceptions. Bentham’s criticism of the idea 
of natural rights is a standing instance. 

Such criticism would reveal to us, in the first place, that it 
is not in every case that we can apply the quantitative method 
of political thinking. We are not going to ask, How much 
political morality ¢ for instance. We shall not wish to emulate 
the provincial mayor who boasted that he had always striven 
to keep the straight path between the extremes of partiality 
on the one hand and impartiality on the other. And this 
would suggest that there are some things in politics which we 
want merely for their results, merely as means to something 
else, and other things which are valued for themselves. Certain 
things—Liberty is a notable instance—have been treated as 
ends in themselves. But when the question has been fairly 
asked, it has dawned upon people that they are only means to 
anend. And it has further been seen that there are many such 
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things which are important factors in the attainment of our end, 
and that if one of these factors is elevated to the position of 
an end in itself, then the others are necessarily sacrificed. 
This is the justification of the quantitative treatment. There 
is no magic in the mathematical mean. But we have to 
balance these different factors so that together they will 
produce as much as possible of the results we want. And the 
principle on which we shall weigh them against each other 
will depend upon our conception of the end to which they are 
subservient. 

This is the whole work of political philosophy. It is an 
attempt to discover and make clear the end and aim of politics, 
and to criticise incomplete conceptions by showing that they 
really amount only to the discovery of valuable means. It 
aims at making explicit what we are really wanting in politics 
the whole time. Mr Graham Wallas falls foul of Mr Bryce 
for talking about the ideal democracy which is not actualised 
in any state. But in reality the most important part of 
political thinking lies in the construction of ideals: what we 
really want must be an ideal, and cannot be already fully 
actualised, or we should not waste our time striving after it. 
And the first thing needful in political thinking is to make 
clear to ourselves what we really want. It must be again 
repeated that this is ultimately a work that everyone must do 
for himself: and we may meet with insoluble differences of 
opinion. But a basis of agreement is often reached: we have 
at least unanimously resolved to discard certain incomplete 
conceptions of the end. And much disagreement will be 
found to be due to the fact that the question, What do you 
really and ultimately want? has not been clearly and _ per- 
sistently asked. ‘The teaching of political philosophy is nothing 
but a systematic attempt to make people ask that question. 

What is the result of all this? The first part of our 
argument is based on a distinction between practical ex- 
perience and psychology, a distinction which Mr Graham 


Wallas seems inclined to ignore. Of practical experience no 
Vor. IX.—No. 1. 1] 
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one wishes to deny the value. But there is nothing new about 
this. It is merely the empirical knowledge which all politicians 
must possess and do possess, though in varying degrees. It 
can only be derived from experience. And it is in no sense a 
science. Its results are, at best, probabilities. And _ its 
subject-matter, besides being so infinitely complicated, is con- 
stantly changing and shifting. This is particularly so, because 
the student and his subject-matter are in a sense the same. It 
is the study of the nature of human beings by human beings: 
and as we saw, and as Mr Wallas himself points out, the very 
progress of the study will change the nature of at least those 
human beings who are studying it. Practical experience, then, 
is seen to be necessary: but the new element in what Mr 
Wallas advocates, the science of psychology as represented 
by Dr McDougall, offers nothing of which the practical 
politician can make use. That is our first point. It is 
important to know how people will probably act: but this 
can only be purely empirical knowledge. 

But the second point is more important. This empirical 
knowledge is really only a part, and the less important part, 
of the necessary qualifications for a politician. He must 
know how people will probably act. But it is far more 
important that he should make up his mind clearly as to 
how they ought to act, or how he wishes them to act. He 
cannot be a mere passive spectator of human nature as it 
develops. He must take an active part in its development, 
and to do this he must have a clear idea of the direction in 
which he wishes to guide this development. The first 
necessity for the political thinker is to get his ideas clear. 
It is to the neglect of this that the present unsatisfactory 
condition of politics is due. And it is from this direction 
that efforts for reform must come. And they will only come 
as the result of clear thinking and constant criticism of 
assumptions—in a word, of Philosophy. 

G. C. FIELD. 
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PRINCIPAL CHILDS ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE: A REJOINDER. 


FRANCES H. LOW. 


PrincipaL CuILps’ able, temperate, and enlightened essay 
furnishes one of the rare occasions upon which it is possible 
for the supporter and opponent of “ Women’s Suffrage” to 
meet on common ground. I am never so convinced and 
certain of the soundness of my position in this controversy as I 
am when listening to the rhetoric and “reasons” of the woman 
leaders of the suffrage movement; and, I am bound to say, 
the only occasions upon which I find myself compelled to 
re-examine my position are those when various prominent 
anti - suffragettes state the reasons for the faith that is in 
them. And I confess the irresistible strength of our position 
seems to me to be unrecognised by the official anti-suffrage 
movement, with its hairsplitting, and, it seems to me, un- 
scrupulous theories that women may play any réle in politics 
but that of voting. If our cause has a raison @étre for existing 
at all, it is in the fact that there is a distinct and inevitable 
antagonism between the personal influence upon the national 
life that we believe to be the right one for women, and the 
more obvious role of party politician, which is, in our opinion, 
opposed and supremely mischievous to this personal and fine 
agency. Principal Childs’ courageous and disinterested con- 
cession to the conviction that we anti-suffragettes have always 
held, with both knowledge of the facts and truth of reasoning, 


viz. that the possession of the vote will not raise wages, under- 
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mines the whole foundation of the suffrage position, the argu- 
ment that has induced the vast majority of uneducated and 
industrial workers to give their adherence to it. 

In a short paper of this kind, when so much ground must 
necessarily be traversed, it is not possible to bring forward 
the convincing evidence that exists on this point; but to my 
own mind, even if the converse were correct, it would rather 
weaken than strengthen the suffrage position; for the raising 
of women’s wages by political agency and terrorism, and 
without regard to the far more important question of the 
wages of men, is not to be desired. It is an immense gain to 
have won this admission from an opponent of such weight ; 
and though the ladies eloquent upon the subject of their 
“wrongs” will continue to mislead and delude their credulous 
excited followers by telling them that the vote will secure 
them higher wages, it is to be hoped that no one who regards 
truth as of more value in this controversy than the gaining 
of temporary advantage will again use this fallacious argument. 

Principal Childs is so scrupulously fair, and so conscientious 
in balancing his arguments, that it is not easy to take any 
one statement or position and gainsay it. But, so far as I 
understand his summing up, his plea for the suffrage is based 
upon two main grounds—the growing consciousness of women 
as citizens, and their new economic condition. As a woman- 
worker who knows the conditions of the Educated Woman’s 
Labour Market aw fond, I am greatly astonished at the extra- 
ordinary manner in which the words “economic condition” 
are employed, revealing once more what 90 per cent. of the 
people who talk of the employment of women (I am 
not here including women of the industrial class) reveal—a 
complete lack of knowledge of the utter chaos and anarchy 
existing with regard to the “ economic position” of the money- 
earning woman. 

What does Principal Childs mean by the “economic 
independence of women”? Does he recognise that, with 
the exception of one or two classes, not ten per cent. of 
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women wage-earners (I can give chapter and verse for my 
statements) are able to maintain themselves wholly, that is, 
to provide for old age? Is it not known that some 50 per cent. 
of the women whose wages range from the £55 a year of the 
Civil Service clerk or the £60 of the clerk in the “ Prudential,” 
are partly supported by their parents, paying a sum at home for 
maintenance which in no way covers the cost of living? Is 
it not known that a large proportion of greedy women who 
have come into competition with the penniless breadwinning 
secretary, journalist, actress, singer, etc., are subsidised by 
wealthy husbands or fathers? In what sense, then, is the 
‘‘economic independence” of a woman (other than as being 
economically dependent upon some male employer other than 
her nearest relatives) used? Before it is possible to discuss 
this proposition, the unique conditions prevailing in the 
Educated Woman’s Labour Market must be recognised and 
understood, when it will be found that, excluding an insigni- 
ficant number of successful women capable of maintaining 
themselves in comfort and providing for the future, the words 
“economic independence,” as applied to the remainder, are 
most fallacious. 

There remains Principal Childs’ contention that women are 
wakening to their citizenship, and demanding the full rights of 
this citizenship. Here, again, a mass of evidence might be 
brought forward to show that it is questionable whether the 
highly artificial political qualification produces any such con- 
sciousness even in men, and that the feverish and fanatical 
agitation which has been carried on so vigorously of late years 
betokens no real corresponding growth of political conscious- 
ness in the great majority of thinking women. 

Why, then, do these women oppose the giving of the vote ? 
Principal Childs bids us regard this matter solely from its 
“political” side, and it is precisely here where I think he 
shows his weakness. We are asked to agree to a revolution 
which will incontestably have some influence on the moral and 
social welfare of the nation, and exclude everything but 
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political considerations. But a revolution which will turn 
vast masses of women of all ranks of society into vehement 
party politicians is of too far-reaching a nature to be regarded 
from the narrow standpoint of merely voting for Tweedledee 
or T'weedledum once every four or five years. 

Our objection is of a far more profound nature; and as it 
is rarely stated honestly, for;fear of the taunt of “sentiment,” 
—as if sentiment did not govern our lives from the cradle to 
the grave,—and more or less irrelevant arguments bolstered 
up instead, I set it down here as it presents itself in two or 
three leading forms. 

The principal objection, then, is that we conceive there can 
be nothing more fatal for the nation than that women should 
be transformed into ardent political partisans. Women should 
have a moral force to be exercised at all times through the 
Individual, the Home, and the Society; a force higher than 
that wielded by any party and able to make itself felt, col- 
lectively if need be, in times of national danger. We do not 
think highly enough of political “necessities” to wish to see 
women compelled to take one side or the other. The argu- 
ment that women “need not vote,” even if they have the 
power, is one that need not be discussed here. 

Secondly, the immediate and inevitable result of the vote 
would be to turn all reform, all personal effort, into political 
questions, political movements. Even now scores of hard- 
hearted women, caring nothing for humanity, nothing for the 
welfare of the children—if anyone wants an object-lesson on 
this point let him read Lady Constance Lytton’s remarks 
(“« Votes for Women,” Sept. 1) upon Mr Robert Samuel’s noble 
words on caring for the children—spend their energies and time 
in “committees and boards and political federations,” in which 
all sorts of admirable “reforms” are for ever discussed, whilst 
not one single child is made happier or cleaner, one single 
wretched mother helped or sustained. Women need to 
exercise personal influence more than ever, for we are in much 
danger of trusting to legislation and political organisation for 
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doing what we could do personally with a little sacrifice of our 
own selfishness and greediness. 

An instance of this occurred a few months ago. At 
one of the Royal Commissions some of the manufacturers 
solemnly declared that there would be less sweating if 
women did not incessantly change their fashions, for they 
said they “could not lay in stock, and therefore keep the 
worker steadily and definitely employed.” Immediately 
several of the strike agitators rose up to declare that this was 
“absurd”; there must be “ legislation,” etc. etc. No woman 
arose with the determination to start a crusade to alter and 
modify this incessant and mad craze for change of fashion. 
Our vanity, our extravagance, our love of finery and shopping 
are very personal matters that would be closely involved in 
this kind of “reform,” so we greatly prefer having things 
remedied by political legislation. Yet such a crusade steadily 
worked throughout the four hundred women’s papers, and 
appealing to the thousands of women who read them, might 
have vast results, and benefit our industrial sisters more 
effectually than Wages Boards, and the like. 

It is apropos to say here that, bound up with this opposi- 
tion to woman’s suffrage, is our opposition to the wage-earning 
of women on any large scale as morally and socially retro- 
grade and economically wasteful. As I have indicated above, 
our position is this: that whilst we materially affect political 
life by our influence on women, asserted in a thousand ways, 
through the moulding of the child, the future citizen, in the 
home, his environment in society, we contend that the proper 
objects of this influence are not female politicians or female 
county councillors, but—wives, sisters, mothers, sweethearts, 
daughters. 

And the more the influence of woman in politics, notably 
in canvassing, which we hope will be made illegal, diminishes, 
the greater will be her personal influence—the greater oppor- 
tunity for influence that is not tainted by party spirit. 

There is, of course, no novelty in the above statements, 
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and one is familiar with the kind of criticism which it will 
evoke. Nevertheless, we need to emphasise the fact that 
there zs antagonism between the personal and the public role. 
And though, no doubt, a certain small number of women may 
be useful in the latter capacity, the majority of women will 
more usefully carry on the work of the State in non-party, 
non-political functions, and exhibit their citizenship in the 
maintenance and efficiency of the nation’s homes. Moreover, 
we are in danger of assigning far too much importance to 
the wage-earning woman, who is a necessity of modern con- 
ditions rather to be endured than encouraged. In ninety- 
nine out of a hundred instances she does cheaply what men 


could do more efficiently. 
FRANCES H. LOW. 


Lonpon. 
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THE BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTAL- 
ITY AS FACTORS IN RACE PROGRESS. 


Proressor HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER, 
University of Nebraska. 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovat per una selva oscura, 
Che la diritta via era smarrita., 


Wirnu these words Dante opens the Divine Comedy. He 
was thirty-five years old at the time to which he alludes— 
“midway of the journey of life”—an age at which a thinking 
man might naturally pause to take stock of his progress and 
estimate his life’s meaning. 

What does living signify? What does it mean, and count, 
to undergo the sum of experiences, the cosmic adventure, we 
call a human life? What 7s a man? What man’s place in 
Nature? What are human destinies as measured by world 
destinies? This is the question to which the Divine Comedy 
is Dante’s answer. The great poem is a criticism of life as 
a whole, of Nature as a whole, of world meaning. Human 
society is treated in the large and in detail; in respect to its 
meaning for the individual man, and in respect to its meaning 
for nations. Humanity is treated in its relations to cosmic 
destinies; human nature is judged in the light of the 
Kternal Purpose. 

Sooner or later Dante’s problem must come to every 
man. And it must be met squarely, and answered with 


even temper and with that courage which the sense of man- 
169 
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hood, the sense of human dignity, should give. What 
ideal of nation, race, kind—of destiny, individual or universal 
—is to dominate the thoughtful mind? What ideal of the 
beauty of life, or of its spiritual worth, can so illumine 
life’s toil that a man shall rejoice to give his best to his 
work, and his fellow-men be glad and grateful to receive it? 
Between what ideals of life must he choose ? 

In entering upon the consideration of these questions, let 
us see, first, what ideals human experience and human thinking 
have thus far developed. Let us examine the types of living 
that have been chosen or necessitated in the course of human 
events. 

By way of broad generalisation we may say that these 
ideals have been of two sorts: (1) The ideal of a life devoted 
to some interest beyond its own powers of realisation—a life 
devoted to a community, whether this be family, tribe, nation, 
church, or the total of humanity ; and (2) the ideal of a life 
bent upon realising to the full its own possibilities, whether of 
sensuous pleasure, of personal aggrandisement, or of spiritual 
exaltation. The individual ideal, and the communal ideal— 
these appear throughout the history of mind, either in 
antagonism or in compromise, as fundamental life-motives. 


‘. 


Obviously, the primitive ideal is the communal. The 
very existence of human society, under primitive conditions, 
is dependent on the notion of fidelity to the commune—to 
clan, or tribe, or nation. 

In a more advanced stage of culture, characterised by fixed 
settlements—by a fatherland, reverence for the tombs of 
ancestors, and that sense of a hallowed soil which the ancient 
imagination expressed to itself under the manifold forms of the 
di indigetes,—the ideal of the City and the City’s future, all 
that a nation and a nation’s posterity can mean to the nation’s 
builders, replaces the simpler ideal of a more primitive culture. 
So we find developed the classic conception of civic patriotism : 
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devotion to one’s native city, not for the sake of its rulers, nor 
for the sake of one’s fellow-citizens, nor yet in any altruistic 
sense for the community, or the common interests of its 
individuals, but for the city itself as an ideal, in all the power 
of its imaginative appeal: Athens for what Athens meant to 
the Athenian ; Rome for its Roman Imperium. 

The world-view developed by ancient culture was one 
of a great world-polity, an organised commune, which yet 
derived from its organisation an imaginative value vastly 
greater than that to be derived from a mere aggregate of 
members or citizens. It is a value that can only be expressed 
as that of an organic whole, with reference to which the 
individual is a part. It is the impressiveness of this whole, 
the fact that it transcends individual lives, absorbs and trans- 
mutes into higher destinies individual destinies, builds a 
nation’s fate out of the particular fates of men, that gives 
such a social whole the value that requites men for the service 
it requires of them. Faith in the nation’s life and destiny 
becomes a sufficient reason for the individual’s toil in its behalf. 

As we pass from the ancient ideal to that of Christendom, 
our change at first is only one of degree. The Church is the 
church-militant, demanding of its followers unquestioning 
service, unhesitating sacrifice. The Church is humanity’s 
common and higher expression, the outward realisation of an 
interest which demands not merely that each soul be saved, 
but that there be a multitude of saved souls. Heaven must 
ring with such a general chorus of hosannas that it shall seem 
as one eternal voice rising from the congregated nations of the 
earth. And so we find arisen that augustness of tradition 
which gives to the Roman Church its tremendous plea as the 
visible embodiment of Christendom. Jesuit zeal is the 
ecclesiastical version of the efficient life, and the temporal 
power of the papal throne is made the symbol of the eternal 
destinies of nations. 

Thus we have again the conception of an ideal city, though 
the City of God is but mortally symbolised by the earthly 
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Church. Christian thought at its best needs not the earthly 
dominion to symbolise the Dominion Beyond; yet, even at 
its best, it never escapes this social conception—the Heavenly 
City is still a city, an idol of man’s earthly estate. 


II. 


So much for communal ideals. There remains to be con- 
sidered the conception of the individual life for its own sake 
—the worth of a man’s life to himself, apart from any social 
element. 

Even in primitive society we find this conception asserting 
itself; at least there is a clear indication of a sense of the prize 
in personal life, and of that delight in the mere exercise of 
vital function, which we customarily think of as the essence 
of the “ pagan” spirit. We have in us too much of the heritage 
of Christian asceticism, with its long-cultivated contempt for 
the world of the flesh, to feel spontaneous sympathy with the 
ancient delight in riot of sense and zestful play. The notion 
that a child should be grateful to the parent solely because 
the latter has brought to him the “most sweet light” of this 
life, startles us when we meet it in Cicero; and I am afraid 
that we have even less sympathy than Plato with the lament 
of age :— 

I cannot eat, I cannot drink ; the pleasures of youth and love are fled 
away; there was a good time once, but now that is gone, and life is no 
longer life. 

Paganism takes the mere joy of living to be the suffi- 
cient justification of life. But paganism is a mood rather 
than an ideal of life; it is a sort of natural Hedonism, not 
with any reflective consciousness of pleasure as its end, but 
bent upon activity just for the sake of the exuberance 
activity brings. It belongs to the child-life of the race, 
having in it all the naiveté of childhood, and it cannot be 
perpetuated into the years of our race maturity. 

Paganism philosophised is Sensuism. And we find this 
outcome realised as soon as the pagan mind had come to 
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philosophical self-realisation. ‘The ideal of the Cyrenaics was 
the life of sensation for its own sake, the test of the worth 
of sensations being their power to yield pleasure. Sensuous 
pleasure, in other words, is made the measure of life’s worth. 

This is susceptible of various interpretations, and has 
received them. In the first instance we have the earthy 
ideal of gross gratification of appetite: “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” Such an ideal is more or less furthered 
by materialistic philosophies, and is become a factor to be 
reckoned with in modern ethics. It is an entirely intelligible 
conception of good, and is capable of unanswerable defence, 
once the individualistic right to judge on purely individual 
grounds is conceded. Like solipsistic scepticism, its logic is 
invulnerable if its premises be granted. 

A second phase of paganism is the sophisticated living for 
mere breadth, mere multiplicity of contacts with the world 
of sense. This usually appears as a defence for the licence 
often demanded by the artistic nature. At its best it resolves 
into Aistheticism—the quest of delicate perfumes, of subtle 
harmonies of tone and colour, luxuries of refined indulgence. 
It may even take a properly ethical cast, urging a world-ideal 
of the “life beautiful” for the sake of its «sthetic appeal. 
Pater is, of course, the modern exemplar of this type of 
theory, which was by no means without adherents in the 
decadent years of ancient culture. 

A third development of the pagan ideal is that which finds 
its realisation in appropriation: in the attainment of goods 
and, above all, what goods stand for and enable—worldly 
power. ‘The ego’s desire of appropriation is boundless,” 
says Nietzsche ; and it is Nietzsche who develops to the extreme 
this ideal, in his conception of the man of the future as “the 
great blond beast ” ravaging the world of benefits according to 
the measure of his strength. Even in this there is a certain 
element of sound logic, the logic of irony, which an American 
philosopher (for philosopher one must term him) expresses in 
the aptest of allegories. I mean Oliver Herford’s— 
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My child, observe the useful ant, 
How hard she works each day. 

She works as hard as adamant 
(That’s very hard, they say). 

She has no time to gallivant ; 
She has no time to play... . 

She scurries round from morn till night ; 
She never, never sleeps : 

She seizes everything in sight, 

She drags it home with all her might, 
And all she takes she keeps. 


Thus, in every line of development, paganism comes into 
conflict with all that we customarily call morality. It is a 
philosophy of self-gratification, which the individual may make 
reasonable to himself, but which society cannot accept and 
still remain society. The anti-moral of the pagan ideal is com- 
patible only with social anarchy. 

But there is another type of individualistic theory, the 
Christian doctrine that the true object of life is the salvation 
of the individual soul. The main hypotheses of this conception 
are :—(1) That the life we live is not good in itself, that its sole 
purpose is to prepare us for the vastly more significant life to 
come; and (2), that it is each man’s business, first of all, to see 
to the saving of his own soul. That the salvation offered 
by Christianity is to be attained through self-sacrifice, is due 
rather to the fact of its Founder's character than to the logic 
of its philosophic foundation. 

The Christian view has important points of resemblance 
with the world-ethics of the ancient Pythagoreans and of the 
Hindus. In common with these, the Christian attitude 
toward life is pessimistic: Evil predominates over good ; the 
corporeal world is a prison-house of the soul; our present life 
is a mere preparation for the future, and the evil of our present 
life is expiation for the sin of the past (though here, in a minor 
detail, the Christian parts ways with Hindu and Pythagorean, 
the “ original sin” of the first parents replacing with him their 
doctrine of guilt inherited from sin in previous incarnations). 

It is obvious that such a philosophy of life is intensely 
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individualistic, and also that it must lead to an ideal of conduct 
precisely opposite to the ideals springing from paganism. We 
can trace these ideals in three distinct phases. 

First (where Christianity is again at one with Pytha- 
goreanism and Hinduism), we have the ideal of the ascetic 
life—the life which endeavours in every possible way to escape 
the normal life of the natural man. Virtue consists in denial 
of appetite, in physical torture, in the cultivation of physical 
deformity, in race suicide—in every possible means of defeat- 
ing the malevolence of the creative powers. 

A second type of life-value, characteristic of Christian 
influence, though by no means exclusively Christian, of which, 
again, the aim is escape from normal activities, is the mystical 
conception. The mystic trance or mystic consciousness is 
regarded as the supreme good, and usually as a foretaste of 
the bliss of the life to come. Man’s voyage through the 
carnal seas of terrene experience is worth while chiefly for the 
occasions it offers for the manifestation or indulgence of the 
mystic state. The striking traits of this consciousness are :— 
(1) Some degree of anesthesia, the world of sense being wholly 
or partially blotted out, which perhaps partly explains (2) 
the sense of total self-surrender; (3) an inner perception of 
the harmony of the cosmos, a feeling of union with God; and 
(4) an accompanying emotion of ineffable bliss. “In the 
orison of union,” says Saint Teresa, “the soul is fully awake 
as regards God ; but wholly asleep as regards things of this 
world and in respect of herself.” And another saint, writing 
of the mystic revelation, says: “A single one of these 
intoxicating consolations may reward the soul for all the 
labours undergone in life.” 

t is obvious that if the lives of men generally were 
ordered with respect to the attainment (even at rare periods) 
of this state of bliss, we should speedily develop into anti- 
social decay, at best into monasticism. And it is therefore 
not a little interesting to find at the present day perhaps the 
purest development of the mystic life among the American 
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Indians, a race whose hopes for social realisation in this world 
have long since vanished. The Ghost-Dance religion is the 
supreme expression of this ideal, an effort to realise in trance 
and dream an ideal of national life which the hard circum- 
stances of their contact with the whites have denied to the 
Indian in reality. How truly the Indian type of experience 
corresponds to that of the saints of the Church may be shown 
from the words of a poor dreamer of the Squaxin tribe of 
Puget Sound, a man half-Christianised but wholly ignorant : 


At night my breath was out, and I died. All at once I saw a shining 
light—great light—trying my soul. I looked and saw my body had no soul 
—looked at my own body—it was dead. My soul left body and went up to 
judgment-place of God. . . . I have seen a great light in my soul from that good 
land; I have understand all Christ wants us to do. 


And, I may add, this dreamer reformed the habits of his 
tribe, making them temperate and industrious men. 

But there is yet another outcome of Christian theory, for 
thoughtful men the most important of all. There is not one 
of us, I believe, who, whatever his theoretic conviction, could 
find himself practically capable of a whole-souled reversion to 
paganism. In our moral nature there is an element of re- 
straint, of Puritanism, of which we can never rid ourselves. 
Conscience, the sense of duty, the sense of sin—these are 
elements which Christianity has intensified in the human mind 
in manifold ways. And no matter what our philosophy may 
be, however materialistic it may become, we cannot escape this 
Christian consciousness which marks us off from the non- 
Christian races of men. For it is, let us note, an individual 
conscience, an individual sense of duty, zndividual sense of sin. 
Social duty, noblesse oblige, is certainly as strongly developed 
among the Japanese, for example, as with us; but that 
inner control which bites the spirit of a man in its solitude, 
giving him for his sins a sense of transgression against God 
which makes hell intelligible—that is largely the creation of 
Christianity. It has become in us a kind of moral instinct, 
and no matter how we rationalise our ideas of self-development, 
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they always contain a full measure of the Christian demand 
for the soul’s salvation. 

Hedonism, in other words, is bastard to the Christianised 
mind. If happiness be made the ideal of the human race, it 
must first make terms with our Christian instinct for self- 
sacrifice. And this I believe to be the reason why the hedon- 
istic theory in modern times has seemed rational to the 
European mind only as generalised into the “greatest good 
of the greatest number,” which, of course, means the final 
socialisation of the Christian conception and the abandonment 
of individualism as an ethical ideal. 

But modern thought has given another, a conclusive 
reason why individualism (at least when understood as un- 
adulterated egoism) can never be a paramount life-ideal. ‘The 
reason is single and conclusive. Pure egoism means race 
suicide. We cannot say to any given man that he shall not 
make individual pleasure the guide of his conduct ; but we can 
say, and say authoritatively, that no race of men can do this 
and survive upon the face of the earth. 

Nature herself, in making man a gregarious animal, has 
determined him to social ideals; and if the history of nations 
tell us anything, it is that races or peoples who are tempera- 
mentally careless of the future are the decaying and vanishing 
races and peoples. The fungus populations of gold-hunters’ 
camps are the veriest ephemerz compared with the towns of 
the corn-raisers who follow them. Spain ravished the gold of 
the New World; poverty and decay are the rewards of her 
lack of foresight. And we ourselves—bent on material 
splendour, inebriated by the licence of easy gain—are we 
not already seriously asking if we have not sold the birth- 
right of our race, mortgaged its promise of a great part 
in human affairs, by the selfishness and senselessness of 
our self-indulgence ? 

We may not deny to the individual his right to a life of 
self-gratification. But the race or a nation is no mere 
aggregate of individuals: it is itself an individual of a larger 
Vor. IX.—No. 1. 12 
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power, an organism; and to every race and nation we may 
and must say that the duration and efficiency of its life must 
be in proportion to its realisation of a social ideal. 


III. 


Our review of communal and individual life-conceptions leads 
us, then, to a complex problem. What is to be the attitude 
of the modern man, the man of education, able to estimate all 
the factors involved, all the consequences of his action, toward 
his personal ideal of conduct? How is he to order his life 
without offence to reason or the sense of duty? How is he 
to choose between the two ideals which he must take into 
account: the egoistic ideal—what his life shall mean to him- 
self; the altruistic or communistic ideal—what his life shall 
mean to his kind ? 

“It is,” says Rousseau, “a grand and beautiful spectacle 
to see man issue as it were from naught by his proper efforts, 
dissipate by the light of his reason the shadows in which 
nature has enveloped him, elevate himself above himself, 
mount in the ardour of his spirit even to celestial regions, 
traverse with a giant’s pace, like unto the sun, the vast 
expanse of the universe, and finally, what is yet greater and 
more difficult, enter within himself in order there to study 
Man, to know his nature, his duties, and his end.” 

Rousseau here summarises a point of view which I take 
to be characteristic of the scientific thought of our present 
generation. ‘To the most advanced minds among the Romans, 
as among the Hebrews, the imagination could figure no nobler 
destiny than the continuous rule and continual aggrandisement 
of their race : 

Hic domus nee cunctis dominabitur oris, 
Et nati natorum et qui nascentur ab illis. 

The Virgilian passage irresistibly recalls the covenant with 

the father of Israel : 


Neither shall thy name be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham ; 
for a father of many nations have I made thee. 
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And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, 
and kings shall come out of thee. 

And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein 
thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession. 


«An everlasting possession!” The ancient geocentric 
view of the universe could allow such a conception: an 
unending race dwelling in an everlastingly fruitful land. But 
the years have brought us wisdom, and such ideas are now 
unthinkable. Let us see what the modern conception 
substitutes. 

First, the idea of Mankind, the Human Race, replaces that 
of a particular race or people. Patriotism gives place to 
humanitarianism ; the destinies of particular nations are of 
paltry distinction as compared with the destiny of the whole 
race. It is not the spectacle of evolving France that strikes 
home to Rousseau, but the vastly more significant spectacle 
of the evolving race. 

Second, in the hundred and fifty years since Rousseau 
wrote, the scope of even his humanitarian thought has been 
far transcended. For the life of the race is no final measure 
of thought, and now, behind it, before and after, we see the 
life of the Cosmos. Man’s destiny is set against world-destiny, 
and is become dwarfed in comparison. 

Ethical zeal, moral enthusiasm, is possible to the humani- 
tarian view. A man may live for his race, as for his nation, 
and still find inspiration in his life. And this ideal of devotion 
to race is, in fact, urged by writers on morals as a motive and 
reward of sufficient vitality to give energy even to a sceptical 
age, and social efficiency to men who have no thought of 
reward in a life to come. 

But it is a real question whether this moral zeal can persist 
when men have generally attained the cosmic view of life, at 
least in its materialistic form. The mental attitude which it 
induces is at best one of contemplation, not one of activity. 
Stoic endurance, never ethical enthusiasm, is the highest mood 
it permits. 
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I am aware that this is not universally admitted. There 
are many who claim to find the spectacle of the Cosmic 
Machine in itself an inspiration giving worth to men’s lives. 
But I thoroughly believe that where this view is not bombast 
it is sorry self-deception. Let me quote from a recent ex- 
positor of the materialistic world-view :— 


It seems to me that the fact of the Conservation of Matter, teaching us 
that there shall never be one lost atom, nor ever has been—considered with 
the nebular theory, which teaches us afresh and with the authoritative voice of 
mathematical science, the lesson of Heraclitus and Herbert Spencer, that the 
Cosmos pursues an eternal succession of cyclical changes—reveals to the im- 
agination a vista of sheer sublimity. My pen can but adumbrate it, yet surely 
the reader, accepting the simple statement of matter and energy eternally 
pursuing this cyclic course, and ever and again giving rise to sentient and 
reasoning creatures such as himself, may agree with me that here is an Epic 
indeed, 


Now it may be that the doctrine of blind cycles is true, 
that the last word of Science is indeed uttered, and that a 
constricted imagination is, in sooth, the proper gauge of reality. 
It may be that the monstrosity is real; but, if it be so, let us 
at least be spared the Epic, the emotion! To venerate inanity 
because it is indestructible, a machine because it is huge, a 
motion because it is perpetual, to abase oneself before Chaos 
because of its senseless repetitions—this is an incubus too 
galling! The Hindu with his similar (or identical ?) doctrine 
of the eternal inbreathings and outbreathings of the spirit of 
Brahm, the everlasting succession of meaningless creation and 
meaningless destruction, is at all events consistently and 
patiently pessimistic; comprehending the naked destitution 
of his philosophy, he comports himself within its proprieties. 
Have we no right to expect equal grace of Science? There 
is an abnegation in the acceptance of brute truth as truly 
brutal which, if it cannot be inspiring, may yet be dignified. 
In the still reception of the deadly sentence there is manliness ; 
but glorification of one’s gallows—this smacks of pitiable 
braggadocio. Cruel where cruelty is demanded, Shakespeare 
did the thing more humanly: 
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Ay, but to die and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod. 


Of course, it is not to be dogmatised that the Cosmist’s 
view may not, in some sense, be true to the fact. Human 
knowledge is too limited even to pronounce against its own 
limitation. All the labouring ages of mankind may have been 
fooled in their ideal of overruling powers and destinies. But 
conceding this, Nature has at least made us what we are, 
Nature has at least compelled us to such form that human 
values are the only ones for us; not even the Cosmist escapes 
this fate. Which so, if we accept the Cosmism, let us, true to 
ourselves, accept it for what to our view it must be—a hideous 
huge anarchy, only travestied with the name of law. 

Certainly, the common man will so view it. Human to 
the core, for him perception that the big dead universe is but 
meant to thwart him, that he exists but as its idle sport, will 
only serve to set him in his resolve of snatching from the arch- 
enemy what good this world can offer. Hard-headed, he will 
build, as materialism ever compels men to build, not for 
character which may be eternal, but for the hot success of the 
hour, the big plunder of the moment :— 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing. 

Least of all will he be affected by any “sheer sublimity ” 
in the spectacle of disorder, or any poetry in the joyless 
“Epic” of Chaos. There is poetry in the melody of a bird’s 
call, in the lithe grace of children at play, in the winsomeness 
of maids’ faces,—there is music and loveliness in these, 
ephemere though they be. But in an indestructible horde of 
atoms gyrating through a perpetuity of senseless motions—in 
this there is only monstrosity. 


IV. 


But Asthetics is not Ethics. The spectacular quality of 
the world, whether it be the pageant of human history which 
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appealed to Rousseau’s imagination or the “Epic” of the 
Cosmos, has, when all is said, only an esthetic appeal. It 
leaves no room for the exercise of other than a contempla- 
tive frame of mind; and, granted that such a mental mood 
may be the summum bonum of the Christian mystic, of the 
Hindu sage, or even of the modern man of science in his most 
specialised and least human development, it is not passing 
bounds to maintain that the rule of survival negates any 
universal recognition of such good as supreme. The race or 
type of man that is to do the world’s work must be one that 
finds in efficient action the proper realisation of life’s worth. 

This, it seems to me, is a commonplace of biologic fact. 
The problem before mankind as a whole is to make this earth 
of ours as habitable as possible, for as long a period as possible. 
The life-instinct itself demands this; and consequently that 
race which has this instinct in the keenest degree, coupled 
with ability to adapt environment to the man and the man to 
environment, is bound to be the race of the Overman. If the 
recent observations of Mars have not yet demonstrated a 
Martian population, they have done something of far more 
practical significance: they have brought home to us the 
conception of a mortal race harnessing and economising all the 
resources of its natural /abditat, maintaining its integrity 
against desperate odds, and struggling to the last ditch (I will 
admit the double entente) to utilise the chances of life wrung 
from a parsimonious nature. 

It is obvious that such a struggle—infinitely dwarfing the 
wars of nations and races—implies a degree of social solidarity 
not yet foreshadowed, even dimly, in any human society ; but 
it is equally obvious that it is a degree of solidarity to which 
the Man of the Future must and will attain. Whether that 
future man is to spring from the black race, the white race, or 
the brown race, or an amalgamation of races, is the problem 
confronting us to-day. 

I believe that it is entirely a question of life-ideals. The 
type of man, the race of men that is willing to sacrifice self for 
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others, the present for the future, is the type and race spiritu- 
ally best fitted for this high place in human destiny. But for 
such an equipment and such a réle it is also necessary that 
each man’s life should offer in itself some source of inspiration 
capable of stirring him to great action, some ideal of human 
worth and dignity in the order of Nature. The social ideal 
must be supplemented by an individual reward, for, after all, 
the work of society is achieved by the aggregate of individual 
efforts. 

For the type of this balance of social and individual 
ideals let us turn to ancient life. Herodotus gives a brief 
résumé of a speech made by Themistocles to the assembled 
Greeks about to enter into action at Salamis. The gist of it 
was that in all that pertains to human nature and circumstance 
there is a nobler and a baser side, and that it was for them to 
choose the nobler. What that nobler part is appears in 
various forms throughout Greek history: an ideal of self- 
respect, issuing in ‘Temperance; an ideal of devotion under 
the domination of reason,—represented in Homeric times by 
that ads or chivalric shame which forbade injury to the weak 
and helpless, even on the part of the marauder; and in the 
settled life of the age of cities by apery, virtue, which found 
the fullest realisation of human personality in a wholly self- 
conscious and self-respecting devotion to the body politic, a 
virtue which might induce a man to give up his life to the 
State even against that other reason in which he maintained 
his own right as an individual. ‘Their bodies,” says Thucydides 
of the Athenians, “they devote to their country, as though 
they belonged to other men; their true self is their mind, 
which is most truly their own when employed in her service.” 

Such a conception of life combines and balances the 
individual and communal elements; or, to put it in psycho- 
logical terms, gives sufficient share alike to the mind’s need for 
inspiration and its need of action. That this conception could 
and did develop among the Greeks, was undoubtedly due to 
the nature of their political and philosophical conceptions. To 
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Greek thought the State was no mere abstraction of powers 
and functions, as with us; rather it was the public household ; 
it was a living body, a vital and energised expression of human 
mutuality. Each man has, as a part of his individual self, a 
social self; each human being is not only an ego, but a part of 
that solidarity of wills and needs which we call Mankind. 
The Greeks realised this not only in the unconscious laws of 
conduct which make human society anywhere possible, but 
they realised it consciously in their civic life, which was for 
each man an organic part of the living body politic. Moreover, 
being thorough anthropomorphists, they realised it also in 
their philosophies. To the Greek mind the World is only a 
more inclusive Household, a more inclusive State. For the 
Pythagoreans the central fire of the Cosmos is Hestia, the 
central Hearth, playing the same réle in the general harmony 
as the household hearth in the building of the home; but it is 
not only this cosmic Hestia, it is also the throne of Zeus 
whence proceeds Cosmic order. Nearly every Greek philo- 
sopher conceived the World as a living and developing body, 
comprising within itself a multitude of lesser living bodies no 
less individual and free, because the essence of their freedom 
lay in ordering their own tasks and wills to the Supreme Will 
of the Whole. 

In other words, Greek thought was evolutional, resting 
upon that very hypothesis of organic development which is 
to-day transforming modern thought. In our political life, 
the strait-jacket of Militarism, man’s mastery of his fellow 
man, has given way to that process of his mastery of Nature 
which we call Commercialism. In thought we may compare 
this to the sloughing-off of the strait-jacketing mythic 
allegory in favour of the more efficient conception of World- 
Mechanism. But we are not stopping with Mechanism ; 
under the influence of the doctrine of evolution we are acquir- 
ing once again the conception of the world as living—the 
world as a vital organism. And has this view not already 
begun to remould our political ideals, so that, again with the 
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Greeks, we are approaching the ideal of a living social organ- 
ism under the sway of human reason ? 

The ideals of Socialism, where these ideals are at all realised, 
point in this direction: the man’s body belongs to the State, 
but his mind is his true self. ‘“ Apart from religion,” said 
Locke, ‘“‘the end of man is to secure a plenty of the good 
things of this world, with life, health, and peace to enjoy 
them.” Such a sentiment is hopelessly antiquated: not that 
it has no followers to-day, but that it is certain to have none 
in the morrow of the race. Unquestionably we have mainly 
outgrown the ascetic’s contempt for the “good things of this 
world,” but as unquestionably we are finding and must find, if 
we are to survive, the supreme good in an ideal of human 
character which it is the destiny of the race to evolve. We 
know well that, whether it be a million or a hundred million 
years hence, the time is coming when our kind will have 
disappeared from the earth. All the material works of men’s 
hands will have come to naught, as if they had never been; 
but Man, the high ideal of the worthy human experience and 
the noble human life, Man’s character at its noblest—shall not 
this have been added as a definite asset and achievement of 
the Cosmos? Having faith in the truth of Nature, we cannot 
doubt it. 

V. 

Let us clearly understand ourselves. The man of the 
future is to be one willing to devote himself to the develop- 
ment of an efficient physical life on this earth. He is to do 
this, aware that in the course of nature all his material works, 
all his physical achievements, must come to naught. A dead 
and ruined planet is the ultimate goal of his physical efforts. 

Now if such end and such result were to be his sole 
inspiration, I believe and affirm that his réle would be an 
impossible one. Only two courses would then be open which 
human nature, being what it is, could possibly follow. First, 
that individualistic Hedonism which results in anarchy and 
decay: “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
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Second, the race-suicide which pessimistic philosophy, whether 
German or Hindu, demands as the due logic of intelligence: 
when man realises the horror of his situation, when instinct 
falls at last under the domination of intelligence, then life 
destroys itself, as the sole revenge upon the brutishness of 
creative forces. This is Schopenhauer’s Ansicht; and that 
it is no mere theory, but is based upon actual facts of human 
psychology, finds daily confirmation in this materialistic and 
hence pessimistic age. ‘ What’s the use?” is the laconic 
message left by a suicide the other day—a man of scientific 
training, a physician, one who had every right to believe his 
life-work valuable if any life-work is of value. 

Now what is to save the man and the race of the future 
from this pessimism and its logical outcome ? 

Only one thing. The physical life, the life of the great 
Commune of Man here on earth, must be valued not for its 
own sake but for the sake of the ideal human character which 
such a life is to develop. The ideal man and his partial 
realisation in individual men—this must be the ground of 
inspiration. 

And what does this life and character imply? Surely it 
means more than a life to be relentlessly snuffed out by the 
Cosmos which has created it! It has ever been the cue of 
those who see in the Cosmos a colossal machine grinding out 
slow fatalities, to summon man to the realisation of his own 
weak, paltry, and precarious being: he is to consider himself 
the helpless factotum of vain and foolish destinies, in whose 
whim he must humbly acquiesce. 

But such a view of Nature is utterly incompatible with 
human perpetuity. If the ideal life is to be but a dream, a 
wraith, a vain chimera of reasonless Chaos, it can be only 
meaningless to men’s minds; it can inspire no enthusiasm, 
no effort. 

The man of the future must have faith in Nature. He 
must believe, as the Greeks believed, that the world is alive, 
or at least that it is governed by reason; and he must believe 
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also that his life and what he does with it is important in the 
plan and purpose of this world-intelligence. In other words, 
he must believe in and trust a God. 


But the individual factor is not yet wholly satisfied. A 
God for whom this earthly life is a mere spectacle leading to 
naught beyond, a God whose interest in creation is no better 
than the appetite of a Roman populace for gladiatorial shows 
—such a God deserves neither the labour nor the loyalty of 
the human soul. There must be, in the order of Nature, 
not only an ethical salvation in this world, but a consummation 
of the life here begun in a world to come, in order to satisfy 
reason. Wherefore, the man and the race of the future must 
have faith in a life in a world to come, belief in human 
immortality. 

These two great Credos of human history, common to all 
expressions of the religious instinct—belief in God and belief 
in immortality—are, I affirm, bound to prevail on the earth. 
All the teachings of history and biology, every principle of 
evolution, enforce this view. Races that deny these beliefs 
must disappear from the earth, in favour of the better-adapted 
members of their kind. 

I am not asserting any a priori certitude that there is a 
God to whom man’s destiny is meaningful, nor that that 
destiny does not cease with this earthly life. But I do affirm 
that Nature decrees that the man who survives, the race that 
persists, must believe these things. They are a part of the 
equipment of the fittest to survive. 

Further, I think I may safely add that all natural science 
and natural laws, the order and meaning which man finds in 
Nature, all that makes a Cosmos rather than a Chaos of the 
universe, is maniacal illusion unless Nature keep faith with 
the intelligence which she has generated. 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 


University or NEBRASKA, 
LINcoLN, 











DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal, The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


CONCERNING IMPRISONMENT. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1910, p. 582.) 


I nave waited till the July Hibbert Journal was out, thinking it probable 
that someone would surely animadvert on the vigorous article “ Concerning 
Imprisonment.” It might be inferred that there could be no answer. Not 
everyone is aware that it is a tacit rule in the public service that officials 
refrain from public discussion. But I can, without breach of such under- 
standing, and from an inside working knowledge, traverse the wholesale 
statements which the writer inconsequently flings about, as far as the 
officials, whether warders, chaplains, or governors, are concerned. I was 
for a time acting chaplain of one of our largest prisons in this country, 
and was in and out daily all times of the day. Except the chaplain, all 
the officials had to pass in and out of the principal entrance and be 
checked by the gate-keeper in charge. The chaplain alone of all the 
officials was provided with a private entrance, so that he could enter 
and leave the prison at his discretion. I never once during the whole 
of my stay there saw any ill-usage or heard any brutal language on the 
part of a single official, from the lowest to the highest,—in fact I was 
particularly struck with the patience of the warders and the diplomatic 
way in which they managed their charges: neither were they or the other 
officials the hardened or depraved creatures as alleged; they were both 
human and humane. Further, I stood in a peculiarly intimate and confi- 
dential relation with the prisoners, and not one of them ever hinted to me 
any grievance. I think it is only bare justice to give my working experience, 
for our prison officials have to perform an extremely difficult duty, which, on 
the whole, they execute with fairness and squareness. 


TuroporeE P. Brock.enurst. 
GIGGLESWICK-IN-CRAVEN. 
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PRINCIPAL W. M. CHILDS ON “WOMAN SUFFRAGE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1910, p. 721.) 


Tue writer presents a very fairly balanced view of the position both from 
the sentimental and practical standpoint. But it seems he misses one great 
point against the extension of the suffrage to women, at any rate upon the 
lines of Bills that have been brought forward up to this time, and in 
particular on those of the so-called “Conciliation Bill.” He argues, and 
rightly, that the demand for the vote comes from women who by education 
and work have attained to economic independence; and that it is because 
of this attained independence they feel the injustice of a denial of the mark 
of citizenship—the vote. 

Now it is just because of the peculiar, and I will say the unnatural, 
position of these women that some of us are antagonistic to the extension 
of the suffrage on any of the lines at present proposed. By far the great 
majority of these women are spinsters. They suffer a serious disability by 
reason of the condition of our society, particularly of British society. 
They are deprived of the natural outlet of maternity, and for them the 
great humanising influence of the feminine temperament is shut off. 
Lacking this most healthy, natural, and refining of influences, their 
judgment is not matured. Indeed, with education and the capability of 
understanding and reflecting, their view becomes embittered and warped 
by the unconscious sense of their loss. 

The outlook of the mother towards humanity is profoundly modified 
by her experience, so that her influence becomes steadying, refining, mellow- 
ing, and wholesome in the highest degree, and in marked contrast to the 
almost neurotic restiveness of the compulsory celibate. I cannot put my 
point better than by giving the reply of a lady to a question put in the 
course of a discussion on woman suffrage. She is a lady in the “ thirties” ; 
one of a large family, who has taken a high university degree, and who is 
now the mother of sons and daughters. To the question, “ How has 
maternity affected your point of view towards humanity?” the lady 
replied, ‘It has given me a more kindly feeling towards the men part of 
the community.” A more significant reply could scarcely be found. 

We men trust our “ mother-women” without question: almost uncon- 
sciously we realise their profound experience has opened their eyes. They 
have learned the knowledge of good and evil from the fruit of the tree 
of life, and they see even as the gods! In a sense the mother-women come 
over to the men’s side, that is, they are not antagonistic to men, but 
realise that they are doing their utmost to make the best use of their 
opportunities for the good of all—women as well as men. To the spinster 
this experience has not come, and cannot come in its fulness, not even 
to those in whom the maternal instinct is most fully developed; whilst 
with those in whom this milk of human kindness has been soured by 
unsatisfied yearnings, there is an added bitterness, so that they, and 
particularly the educated ones, come to hate men, not as individuals, but 
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as a sex. This phenomenon is not confined to women. It is to be seen in 
men also. Men of straight, clean lives, good men in every sense, but who, 
from circumstances beyond their control, are perforce celibate, not in- 
frequently develop an embittered feeling towards women, not as individuals, 
but as a sex. 

It is for this reason some of us dread and antagonise the extension of 
the vote to women who have not learned in nature’s school the way of life. 
Could we give the vote to the mothers, fewer persons would be found to 
object. To the spinster we say—No. We sympathise with you, regret 
the loss you sustain by the unnatural conditions of civilisation and 
population ; but by very reason of the nature of your disability, we cannot 
surrender to you the well-being of the body politic, nor the future of the 
nation to you who have no real stake in its future. 


N. BisHoop Harman, F.R.C.S. 


Harvey Street, W. 
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REVIEWS 


The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate: A Series of Essays on 
Problems concerning the Origin and Value of the Anonymous Writings 
attributed to the Apostle John.—By Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D., 
LL.D., Buckingham Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
Exegesis in Yale University.—New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1910. 


Any work from the pen of Professor Bacon is sure to command respectful 
consideration, and his recent volume on the Fourth Gospel will be welcomed 
by those who have been interested in the various articles on which it is 
founded. ‘The book, though avowedly written “in the interest of research 
pure and simple,” is at the same time frankly “ controversial,” and does 
not always show that anxious weighing of evidence, apart from person- 
alities, which true criticism demands. For those to whom truth is too 
high and holy a thing to be made the subject of controversy, with its 
partisanship, personalities, and misrepresentations, this feature of the work 
must necessarily be repellent. In spite of his kind and far too laudatory 
references to myself in his preface and elsewhere, he gravely misrepresents 
my work. It is a matter of very small importance to the theological 
world, and quite irrelevant to the problem under discussion, whether I am 
myself partial and incompetent ; but, as Professor Bacon seems to think it 
essential to his purpose to destroy whatever repute I may have for candour 
and good sense in dealing with the Johannine question, I must crave the 
indulgence of the reader while I engage in the very disagreeable task 
of egotistical explanation. 

On his very first page our author appears to be somewhat nettled by 
certain “self-styled ‘defenders’ of the Fourth Gospel,” and proceeds to 
quote from Lightfoot a passage in which he finds an “imputation of evil 
motives”; and further on he anticipates that for some time to come “it 
will even be treated as heresy and disloyalty to Christ to question the 
authorship long imputed to these writings” (p. 14). In this way his 
polemical spirit has, perhaps not unnaturally, been aroused. If he has 
suffered under a charge of “ heresy and disloyalty to Christ,” every sincere 
lover of truth and freedom will sympathise with him, and join with him in 
hoping that this kind of imputation may pass for ever from the domain of 
scholarship. But he must not suppose that all who differ from him are 
ready to make this charge. He is no doubt aware that, however faulty my 
own work may be in other respects, at least this particular fault is absent 
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from it. I have never imputed evil motives to those from whom I differ, 
and the notion of my ascribing to my revered teachers, Tayler and 
Martineau, “heresy and disloyalty to Christ,” would, I hope, be too 
ludicrous even for controversial consumption. I think I may safely say 
that I have never introduced personal controversy. I have always wished 
to deal with evidence, apart from every personal consideration ; and when 
I have mentioned names, I have done so simply because I respected the 
writers, and thought their arguments the most worthy of consideration. 
What else could possibly have been the source of my frequent references to 
Dr Martineau, from whom it was always painful to differ? This, I submit, 
is the proper critical attitude. The controversial spirit necessarily destroys 
impartiality ; and the problem of the Fourth Gospel must be solved, if it 
be capable of final solution, by the judicial weighing of evidence, and not 
by personal antagonism. I regret that the latter feature is not altogether 
absent from Professor Bacon’s volume. He seeks to undermine such 
influence as my work may possess, not by pointing out instances in which 
I have wilfully misstated or garbled the evidence, but by endeavouring to 
show, through a process of misrepresentation, that my judgments are so 
antiquated and partial as to be worthless. But here let me say that I 
impute no motives. I have no doubt that Professor Bacon thinks that his 
representation is correct, and puts it forward in what he conceives to be 
the service of truth; but I think, nevertheless, that his judgment has been 
warped by his zeal in the cause which he advocates. 

He admonishes me that “ Baur’s theory of the origin of the Johannine 
writings is as obsolete as the Ptolemaic geography.” This statement 
certainly seems to imply that my book is mainly directed against Baur, 
and so wins an easy victory over an exploded position. Now, Baur is 
referred to just three times in my book :! once in the very cursory historical 
sketch of the problem; once in a note, in which it is stated that Baur 
admitted that Tatian cited the Fourth Gospel (is this obsolete, and 
disproved by the recovery of the Diatessaron ?); and once in another note, 
in which it is stated that Baur, as well as others, believed that Justin 
used the Gospel according to the Hebrews. If I decided against that 
view when it was almost a critical axiom, and it has now become obsolete, 
I do not see how these facts prove the incompetence of my judgment. It 
is strange reasoning that because I judged correctly in one phase of the 
question, my judgment is therefore worth nothing in an altered phase. If 
half of the critical edifice has so crumbled into ruins that it is not worth 
noticing, there might be a little less confidence in the stability of the 
remainder. Professor Bacon also implies that I was writing against 
Supernatural Religion, and that therefore my views are quite antiquated. 
The references to Supernatural Religion in my volume occupy rather less 
than two lines. Moreover, the recent republication of that work shows 
that it is not quite as old as Ptolemy. 

A little before this convincing attempt to relegate my book to an 

1 T rely upon the index, which was carefully compiled. 
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obsolete past he makes the curious statement that it “was but a develop- 
ment and enlargement of work in which he had already engaged as an 
ally of Sanday so early as 1875” (p. 18 seg.). I suppose the Professor has 
not deliberately invented this; but where he has picked up such a curious 
statement is not obvious. I can only say that it is entirely untrue. I 
never had the honour of being an “ally” of Dr Sanday’s, and was not 
even acquainted with him for many years after the time referred to. I 
need not say that I should have been glad and proud at any time to have 
had Dr Sanday’s help; but as this fiction is brought forward with the 
object of throwing discredit on my work, I must state that from first to 
last Dr Sanday and I have worked in the most absolute independence of 
one another. If the Professor received from others the misstatement 
which he so confidently makes, he cannot be congratulated on his discern- 
ment of the value of testimony; and if he has constructed it by a process 
of higher criticism, his skill in the exercise of that difficult art must be 
singularly deficient. There are some indications that the misstatement 
may have originated in the higher criticism, for he says that Dr Sanday 
“admits that Drummond’s book gives the appearance of being ‘ written 
round’ certain articles contributed by the author to the debates of twenty 
or thirty years ago” (p. 35). But Dr Sanday does not say this. His 
words are as follows :—‘ The book, indeed, makes upon one the impression 
of having been ‘ written round’ the three or four considerable monographs 
which have appeared previously in this country or in America” (Hibbert 
Journal, April 1904, p. 617). This “impression” is derived from the 
fact that “the book is not quite constructed to scale,” and that I have 
failed to notice some recent writers. Dr Sanday’s suggestion as to the 
mode of production of my book is not, in fact, correct ; but I acknowledge 
at once the defects which he points out. If the work appears to his 
practised eye “not quite constructed to scale,” I have no doubt that it is 
deficient in proportion, and it is probable that I may have limited my 
investigations too exclusively to the original evidence, and that Jiilicher 
and Schmiedel ought to have impressed me more than they did. My object 
was, undoubtedly, not to be a controversialist in opposition to other men’s 
views, but to present the results of independent investigation, and the 
reasons which weighed with me, and this may have led me to dwell at 
disproportionate length on certain difficult portions of the subject. This 
defect, so kindly pointed out by Dr Sanday, affords no justification for 
Professor Bacon’s assertion. The latter would do well to study more 
accuracy when he quotes, and to read the context. If it will afford him 
any pleasant controversial triumph, I may state that the whole book was 
in complete form some years before it was published. To scholars who 
are not “controversial” and precipitate it may appear an advantage that 
a work should be subject to repeated reconsideration and revision; but 
this fact may explain the inconsistency which Dr Sanday points out in my 
references to current literature. In an inquiry such as that into the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, where our knowledge is not, as in the 
Vo.. IX.—No. 1. 3 
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case of natural science, constantly growing, the date of a treatise is of the 
very smallest importance, its value depending entirely on the thoroughness 
and candour with which the ancient evidence is presented and estimated. 
I may also point out that my articles on Justin Martyr in no way com- 
mitted me to the acceptance of the Johannine authorship; for Justin may 
have regarded the Gospel as one of his Memoirs, and have largely based 
his theology upon it, and, nevertheless, not have ascribed it to the Apostle. 
On the insinuation that, having once expressed an opinion, I would never 
alter it, if further evidence called upon me to do so, I forbear to remark. 

After the foregoing observations it is needless to dwell on the Pro- 
fessor’s misstatement about the date of composition of my article on 
Basilides. 

Having thus led his readers to suppose that my work was quite anti- 
quated, as dealing only with obsolete questions, he endeavours to destroy 
such value as may be attached to my judgment by representing me as 
grossly prejudiced, and takes Dr Sanday to task for commending my 
impartiality. He says I have “merely ‘written round” the brief I pre- 
sented “as an advocate some thirty years ago” (p. 36). In fact, I never 
held a “brief” on the subject. My articles on Justin Martyr were the 
result of a careful investigation, undertaken for the simple purpose of 
satisfying myself how the facts really stood. Of course I would not have 
revised and republished these articles unless, on further consideration, I 
still thought their argument sound. My book was not “ written round” 
this imaginary brief. I have never pretended to be an incarnation of 
pure reason, or to have read the whole of the enormous literature dealing 
with the Johannine question ; and subtle influences, of which I am quite 
unaware, may have affected my judgment. But, so far as I know, every 
conclusion I have formed has been the result of independent investigation, 
conducted with a single desire to know the facts; and I have invariably 
endeavoured to discover the strongest arguments against the positions that 
seemed to me most probable. If some of the conclusions which I reached 
are now so generally accepted that the discussion of them has become 
obsolete, that surely is a point in favour of, and not against, the accuracy 
of my judgment. The true lesson to be learned from the obsolete position 
of Baur is that critics ought not to be quite so confident, or so certain 
that those who differ from them must be under the influence of dogmatic 
prejudice. In his time Baur was the great hierophant of the critical 
school, and in some quarters those who ventured to form their own judgment, 
and to dissent from his conclusions, were looked upon as poor creatures, 
full of apologetic interests. It would appear that Hilgenfeld too, though 
he died only a few years ago, already sleeps with Baur in the limbo of the 
obsolete. So transient is the glory of criticism, and such is the honour 
which critics pay to their distinguished predecessors. Perhaps at some 
future time even Professor Bacon may be as obsolete as Baur and 
Hilgenfeld, whose great learning and genius ought not to be treated with 
such contempt. 
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But enough of this most unwelcome task. It would be impossible in a 
brief notice to review the Professor's arguments. He has not made me in 
love with controversial methods, which are ill suited to an old man, who 
hoped to spend his few remaining years remote from the strife of critics, and 
who now, as always, is far more deeply interested in the spiritual meaning 
and application of the Scriptures than in questions of date and authorship. 
But perhaps it may be useful to suggest some sources of divergent judgment 
among men who, we must assume, are equally anxious to discover the truth. 
So long as our conclusions depend upon a great mass of probabilities, many 
of them delicately balanced, it seems inevitable that judgments will differ, 
however painstaking and conscientious inquirers may be. We are seldom 
conscious of our own bias, and the men who boast most loudly of their 
candour are frequently the most prejudiced and dogmatic. But even 
those who, fully aware of human infirmity, make the most anxious efforts 
to survey the evidence with the eye of pure reason, may have some internal 
impulse which, when the probabilities are nearly equal, will determine 
their judgment on one side or the other. If, however, we set aside these 
very obscure causes of varying opinion, we may observe that, in the case 
under consideration, much depends on the original conception of the 
problem, and on the method of investigation. 

If we start with the assumption that the Gospel according to John 
was published as an anonymous work, and circulated for many years among 
the churches as the treatise of an unknown author, and was first 
ascribed to John by a conjecture of the higher criticism when the Gospels 
were collected together, we shall naturally esteem of little weight the opinioa 
of men who lived at the end of the second century. The case is necessarily 
very different if we assume that the Gospel was published, and received 
from the first, as the work of the Apostle. Now, Professor Bacon on his title- 
page describes the Johannine writings as “ anonymous”; and I must submit 
that by this description he creates a prejudice in the mind of the reader from 
the very beginning of the inquiry, and his own judgment may have been un- 
consciously influenced by this presupposition. I am not acquainted with any 
evidence that the Gospel was anonymous. According to allsurviving authori- 
ties it bore a title which connects it with John; and John, to the early 
Christians, seems to have meant the Apostle, just as Shakespeare among our- 
selves means the great dramatist. The simplest form of title, which stands 
in the oldest codices, is found as early as Ireneus, Kara ‘lwawyy. This 
was understood as an ascription of authorship, although that is not neces- 
sarily denoted by the xara. The title, if we complete it by the understood 
addition of evayyéAcov, means “The Good Tidings according to (or, as 
presented by) John”; and, while this is by no means inconsistent with the 
ascription of direct authorship to John, it might properly be applied to a 
work which was a record of the teaching of John, written by some unknown 
man. It was not, however, understood in the latter sense; and it has 
been pointed out that if this meaning had been originally attached to the 
title, our second Gospel would not have been Kara Mapxov, but Kara 
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Ilérpov. Books, in ancient as in modern times, were authenticated by 
their titles; and unless proof to the contrary can be given, we have as 
much right to ascribe anonymity to the Greek tragedies or the Platonic 
Dialogues as to the Fourth Gospel. Take away their titles and they 
become anonymous. Remove the title-page and the subscription to the 
preface from most modern books, and they too will be anonymous. We 
may make this point clearer by referring to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
This is properly described as anonymous; for the oldest title is simply 
II pos ‘EB8paious. It is difficult to suppose that the author was not known 
when the epistle was written, but as his name does not appear in the title 
or in the letter itself, it was forgotten; and though in course of time the 
work was conjecturally assigned to Paul, the early writers are content to 
accept it as anonymous, unless indeed we except Tertullian, who incident- 
ally ascribes it to Barnabas. Similarly, we may suppose that the early 
writers would at least have exhibited some traces of uncertainty in regard 
to an anonymous Gospel; and accordingly, while Professor Bacon starts 
with the assumption that it was anonymous, I should feel myself con- 
strained to look upon it as most probably pseudonymous if it were proved 
not to be by John. This initial (purely literary) difference in our point 
of view may sufficiently explain our varying judgment upon many items 
of evidence. 

Another source of difference in men’s judgments may be found in the 
order of investigation. If we start with an examination of the rather 
scanty remains of early post-apostolic literature, and with the latent 
assumption in our minds that every writer who knew the Fourth Gospel, 
and ascribed it to an Apostle, would have frequently and unmistakably 
referred to it, we shall easily find conclusive evidence that in the first age 
it was little known and less regarded. But if we begin with the writers 
who give us complete knowledge of their belief, and, having estimated 
carefully what this most probably involves, feel our way back into the 
more obscure period, we may think it proper to give a different interpre- 
tation to signs which are in themselves uncertain. ‘The supposition that 
writers in the first half of the second century must, with prophetic fore- 
sight, have provided for the needs of critics in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, would appear to me, even if it were impossible to test it, to be 
absolutely baseless; but, fortunately, a test is at hand. We may turn to 
Tertullian, whose view of the Fourth Gospel is not in dispute, and what 
do we find? The Apologeticum and the Ad Nationes have no references 
to the Gospel. The Adversus Judwos quotes from an Evangelist a few 
words which are in Matthew, and from the Fourth Gospel, without any 
reference, a few words spoken by the people to Pilate. It quotes “He 
was a burning and shining light” as said by Christ to the Jews ; refers to 
the Baptist’s saying that Jesus was the Lamb of God, and to the saying, 
“Ye did not stone on account of works, but because he did them on the 
Sabbath.” It states that the Jews slew Jesus on the first day of unleavened 
bread. ‘Thus the apologetic works, while exhibiting some faint traces of 
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y a source akin to the Gospel, leave us in absolute darkness about its nature 
. and authority. Several writings intended for Christian readers show even 
. ; 


more strongly in what little regard it was held. The De Peenitentia has 

no references to John, but a few to Matthew and Luke, who are not named. 

The De Fuga in Persecutione has no references to the Fourth Gospel, but 

quotes Matthew fourteen times, and Luke three times, but without naming 

them. It refers to John by name in quoting the First Epistle, and men- 

tions the Apocalypse. The De Testimonio Anima has no references to 

Scripture. The De Corona uses the words Se@culum enim gaudebit, vos vero 

: lugebitis, but without intimation that they are quoted. The dd Scapulam 

has no references. ‘The De Patientia has neglected to use suitable passages 

from the Fourth Gospel, but quotes Matthew nine times, and refers to pas- 

sages in it twice, as usual without naming the source. The Scorpiace throws 

no light upon the Fourth Gospel, but quotes Matthew nine times, and refers 

to passages in it four times. Here, then, is a large body of writing, which 

leaves us totally in the dark about the Fourth Gospel, and betrays a far 

closer acquaintance with Matthew. If Tertullian’s other works had been 

lost, how triumphantly would he be quoted to prove that in the province 

of Africa at the end of the second century the Gospel was either quite 

unknown, or looked on as an anonymous work, with no ecclesiastical 
authority.? 

In Clement of Alexandria’s Cohortatio ad Gentes, if I have counted 

, rightly, there are fourteen certain or probable references to Matthew, 

without mention of the source. In one quotation the source is referred to 

as “the Scripture”; in another it vanishes into a zov. There are eight 

apparent quotations from the Fourth Gospel, sometimes without the 

slightest indication that they are quotations. Once the source is indicated 

by ov; and once there is an express quotation cara tov “Iwavqy, but 

without a word about a Gospel. Having repeated, as though it were his 

own expression, “In the beginning was the Word,” he presently quotes 

Titus, with the introduction, “ According to that divine Apostle of the 

Lord,” allowing one to suppose that “In the beginning was the Word” did 

not proceed from an Apostle. The zov tends to show that he was using 

some unfamiliar source, perhaps the Gospel of Peter. John’s ravra 6’ 

avrou éyévero becomes @ Ta ravta dednuovpynra. John’s capé éyevero 

appears as avOpwros yevouevos, and it may fairly be argued that, if 


~~ — Vw we cr me ht nm —_——< 
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banal 


Ld Clement had been acquainted with the very marked and characteristic 
Johannine phrase, he could not possibly have resorted to one so 
commonplace. 


Perhaps it is worth while stating that, taking at random the Fourth 
Book of Irenseus, I find, if 1 have counted correctly, the following results :— 
There are 22 citations from John without any mention of the source, 
1 cited as “in the Gospel,” and 1 introduced by “as John in the Gospel 
related.” But from Matthew there are 101, of which only 2 are referred 


' For the references I have relied upon Oehler’s notes, but have examined the 
passages. 
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to a “Gospel.” There are 31 from Luke, and 1 from Mark, thus making 
133 citations from the Synoptics, as against 24 from John, giving an 
enormous preponderance to the former. The proportion, it may be said, 
is not so striking as in the case of Justin; but then the works are entirely 
different in character, and addressed to a different class of readers. It 
should also be remembered that the proportion in Justin is not at all that 
which is given by Professor Bacon. We must properly withdraw from 
the 170 references to the Synoptical material 40 facts relating to the 
virgin-birth, which is not in the Fourth Gospel, and a considerable number 
of other facts which are in all four Gospels. And we must also bear in 
mind that a large proportion of the quotations are intended to illustrate 
the ethical teaching of Jesus, and are very naturally taken from the 
Sermon on the Mount, or some similar source. It is quite clear that the 
Fourth Gospel is not equally well suited to the latter purpose. Moreover, 
if we once allow that Justin made any use of the Fourth Gospel, several 
features in his works, in addition to the three quotations! (Otto's index 
gives 26), may be traced to that source; and he makes ample use of it as 
a basis for his theology. To say that his Logos doctrine is different from 
that of the Gospel proves nothing ; for this is true also of the doctrine of 
Athanasius, and still more of that of the fathers of Chalcedon. If it isa 
Greek development and interpretation of the doctrine in the Gospel, this 
only shows that the latter must have already been operative for a consider- 
able time in the thought of the Church. 

Arguments which are confessedly futile in relation to Tertullian, 
Clement, and Ireneus ought not to be regarded as valid when applied 
to earlier writers, of whom we have more limited knowledge. Accordingly, 
if we begin our inquiry with the later testimony and its implications, we 
may fail to be convinced by those who commence operations by groping 
amid the darkness of the earlier period. 

To these sources of divergent judgment I think we must add a third, 
which is profoundly influential—our imaginative reproduction of the 
author’s personality. If we think that an immediate disciple of Jesus 
must have been an ancient Boswell, the question is decided: an Apostle 
could not be the author of the Gospel. This is not, as it might seem, a 
frivolous suggestion. I have myself been clearly conscious of the difficulty. I 
believe many inquirers reason thus, sometimes consciously, sometimes perhaps 
unconsciously : had I been an immediate follower of Jesus, and written a 
Gospel, it would have been entirely unlike that which the Fourth Evangelist 
has given us. No modern professor, no modern biographer, would have 
written such a book. But if we can picture to ourselves an oriental mystic 
and visionary, and one who, among mystics and visionaries, had a peculiar 


1 As regards one of the three quotations, écd@:cev éw) Bhuaros, Professor Bacon thinks 
I am utterly demolished by the production of Stanton’s verdict. But he makes no 
attempt to estimate the evidence on the other side, which is fully given in my volume. 
I have a ~ respect for Stanton, but did not know he was inkallible. It is no doubt 
easier and more summary to knock a man down with the bludgeon of authority than to 
point out where his reasoning is erroneous 
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temperament, in which the inward experience completely dominated the 
outward, one, too, living in an age in which the whole religious atmosphere 
favoured the mystical and allegorical, and induced devout men to look 
upon outward events as fading symbols of eternal truth, the case is altered, 
and we have to ask ourselves whether such a man may not have been found 
amid the first band of disciples. It seems sometimes to be forgotten that 
the difficulty is not really removed by transferring it from a known to an 
unknown man. The Gospel is there, with all its peculiarities; and for my 
part I find it easier to believe that an Apostle, content on the whole with 
the synoptical account, may have written this “spiritual” Gospel, than 
that it was composed by some obscure man after the synoptic tradition 
had become the Church’s accepted record. Even from our modern point 
of view I think one who had been the intimate friend of a great teacher 
through a brief and exciting period would be more likely to present a 
portrait stamped with his own individuality than a later biographer who 
had to rely on material which was well known and regarded as authentic. 

In this connection I have always found it difficult to believe that when 
so many writers and champions of the militant and suffering Church were 
known and celebrated, the greatest genius of them all, who thought that 
Christians ought to lay down their lives for the brethren, was utterly 
unknown, and yet able to lay his commanding spell upon the entire Church 
from that time to this. Why did he lurk in the shade when every man of 
strength and talent was needed in the fighting line? And why was his 
work ascribed with such strange unanimity to the Apostle John, when, at 
least at the time of its publication, every one knew that he had been for 
years in his grave? These are perplexities for which I have never seen a 
solution that appeared to me plausible. 

When we next meet with Professor Bacon, I hope he will have exchanged 
the character of a controversialist for that of a patient and careful investi- 
gator. Long may he engage in the service of sacred criticism, ready to 
brave charges of heresy, and to sacrifice everything for truth. If he again 
visit Oxford while I am still alive and well, no one will be more ready to 
give him a hearty welcome than 


JAMES DrumMonp. 
Oxrorp. 


Christologies Ancient and Modern.—By William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt. D., Oxford.—Clarendon Press, 1910. 


Ir is a significant fact that most of the famous Lives of Christ have been 
written by young men. The task is one which requires great constructive 
power even more than wide learning. ‘There are few minds which are not 
thrown into confusion by the constant accumulation of facts and com- 
parison of views involved in modern methods of study. Many theologians 
learn to read, but few to think. ‘The value of a Life of Christ depends 
upon the thoroughness with which the different parts of the composition, 
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and their relation to the whole, have been thought out. No amount of 
learning in matters of detail can compensate for lack of firmness in the 
essential outlines of the figure. 

It is the more remarkable that Dr Sanday should set himself, as his 
final work, the crown of his theology, the task of attempting to write a 
Life of Christ. It is certain that, if the work is ever finished, it will be 
a masterpiece of learning and sound judgment. A sketch of its contents 
has already been given in the author’s Outlines of the Life of Christ. 
Particular parts of the problems raised in it have been treated in a trilogy 
of preliminary studies—The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, The Life of 
Christ in Recent Research, and the present volume. This, Dr Sanday says, 
“is the last of the preliminary studies which I have found myself compelled 
to make in approaching the larger task which lies before me of writing, or 
attempting to write, what is commonly called the Life of Christ” (p. v). 
It is the last, and it is the most important, because it deals with the 
central problem, the nature and person of Christ. We know already the 
width of Dr Sanday’s learning. We feel that his mind recapitulates in 
its development all the essential features and movements of contemporary 
theology. But hitherto we have not known his own convictions sufficiently 
well to forecast his treatment of the central problem. In Christologies 
Ancient and Modern a solution is at last attempted, and we are able to 
judge whether or not it is hopeful for the Life that is to follow. 

The book falls into two parts, the first critical and descriptive, the 
second constructive. About the first of these there is comparatively little 
to say. Probably Dr Sanday is on safer ground when dealing with modern 
than with ancient forms of Christological theory. At any rate his treat- 
ment of the former is very slight, and may leave considerable doubt in 
some minds. For instance, it is hardly adequate to say no more of the 
earliest stages of development than that “The total net result of the 
Apostolic Age—or we may say, of the preaching and life of two generations 
of Christians—was that the Church at large thought of its Founder as 
divine” (p. 6). And to describe the point of view of the leaders of the 
first generation as “theology held in solution” (p. 7) begs the question 
whether or not it was theology at all. If there is to be any standard of 
orthodoxy, such as is set up in a later passage (p. 22), it is of the utmost 
importance that the original tendencies of theological development should 
be carefully examined. Growth of thought, like growth of body, is most 
rapid in its earliest stages. The élan vital of all modern Christologies is 
to be found in the Gospels. 

The treatment of Modern Christologies is necessarily shorter, and 
therefore less satisfactory, than in the lectures reprinted in T'he Life of 
Christ in Recent Research. Its interest lies in the contrast with which it 
ends between two schools of thought, which Dr Sanday—not without some 
qualms—identifies with a “fuller type” and a “reduced type” of Christi- 
anity (p. 97). The classification is awkwardly subjective; for though 
Dr Sanday is “ conscious of a certain call to offer to mediate between ” the 
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two points of view, he has no doubt towards which he himself inclines 
(p. 97). ‘The real point of difference lies in the attitude of Gospel critics 
on either side towards the other documents of the New Testament (p. 119). 
Dr Sanday is inclined to be sceptical about the adequacy of the Gospel 
materials, and to reproach the “ reduced” school with not making a proper 
use of these other authorities. ‘“ Broadly speaking,” he says, ‘all the rest 
of the New Testament, with more or less of emphasis according to circum- 
stances, Jeodoyei tov Xpicrov, treats of Christ as God; and the Church 
Universal has done the same from the time of the Apostles until now” 
(p. 120). But is it fair to speak “broadly” of such a varied body of 
evidence, which (not to mention the Church Universal) includes the Epistle 
of James, and so critical a document (especially in its early chapters) as 
the Acts? And is it the liberal Christologists who ignore this body of 
evidence? ‘The strength of the “reduced” position lies largely in its 
proof of Christological development running through all the books of 
the New Testament. This argument must be met on its own ground. 
By speaking too “ broadly,” it is the “ fuller” Christians who are in danger 
of refusing to face the facts. 

The critical part of the book soon passes into the constructive. The 
transition is marked by a treatment of Mysticism, with a number of 
extracts from Dr Moberly and Dr Du Bose. This is explained by the 
fact that in the middle of his lectures Dr Sanday “found the argument 
developing in a direction which he had not himself exactly anticipated at 
the outset” (p. v). ‘The real connecting link seems to be the idea of 
Divine Immanence (p. 132). Man has something divine in him, yet 
remains a man for all that: may not an analogous formula enable us “to 
assert at one and the same time the full humanity of our Lord without 
detriment to His deity, and the real deity without detriment to the 
humanity ” ? (p. 133). 

It is with this thought in our minds that we are introduced to the 
main constructive idea of the book, which may be called the divinity of the 
Subconscious. Many strange uses have been made of the discoveries of the 
Salpétriére and the records of the Psychical Research Society, since they 
were popularised with such admirable skill by Professor James and Mr 
F, W. H. Myers. But surely none is stranger than this. Dr Sanday is 
quite right in wishing to find a formula for the unity of the divine and 
human natures in Christ—‘ He is not two, but one, Christ.” He 
sees, too, that the root difficulty lies in psychology, and he naturally 
seizes on the admission which is made (almost too readily) by modern 
psychologists, that the most important parts of our thinking are not, 
strictly speaking, thoughts at all, but “uprushes” (whatever that may 
mean) from the “subconscious.” But it is one thing to accept sub- 
consciousness as a better hypothesis than consciousness: it is quite 
another thing to find in it a different and a higher form of personality. 
It is true that Professor James himself is inclined to identify the sphere 
of the subconscious with the “ mystical or supernatural region,” and so, in 
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some sense, with God (vide quotations, p. 148). But, in doing this, he is 
relying upon a comparatively small part of the evidence, and, in particular, 
upon the phenomena of religious conversion and mysticism. His hypo- 
thesis cannot, at present, be squared with all the facts. And for this very 
reason it is a dangerous ally for Christology. 

In the first place, although it is quite true that some of our 
deepest and divinest impulses come to us unbidden and unexplained—a 
fact which the Church has always recognised in its use of meditation—it 
is equally true that much of the subconscious consists of mechanical 
reactions, and memories long laid by, which give rise to all manner of 
useless and frivolous states of mind. The value of the subconsciousness 
seems to lie, not in the material which it presents to us, but in our 
capacity to make conscious use of it. There is really no reason to suppose 
that our subconscious states have any more value or authority than those 
which are conscious. 

Again, the subconscious has no moral character. Dr Sanday seems at 
some points to admit this. “It is true,” he says, “that the proper seat of 
the really divine—as well as, I am afraid, the really diabolical—in man is 
that part of the living self which is most beyond his ken” (p. 163, italics 
added). Nevertheless he quarrels with Sir Oliver Lodge for saying that 
this element in man is “not anything divine, but greater than humanity ” 
(p. 193), and in the constructive part of the book this great difficulty tends 
to fall out of sight. The fact is, the subconscious is bigger than the 
conscious, just as what falls outside the focus of eyesight is bigger than 
what falls within it. But because there is more of it, and because it 
is too much out of focus for us to see clearly what it is, it does not follow 
that it is more real or more important than the parts that are distinct. 
Intellectually, it may be foolish as well as wise. Morally, it may be 
devilish as easily as divine. 

In any case—and this is the final objection—the subconscious is part of 
our common humanity. No doubt, Christ shared it with us. But if it is 
divine in Him, it is divine in us as well. Dr Sanday’s theory is, in fact, an 
illuminating description of the humanity of Christ ; but itis in no sense an 
explanation of His divinity, unless His divinity be something that is present 
to some extent in all men. Dr Sanday would probably recoil from this last 
way of putting things: it is too characteristic of the ‘ reduced” Christ- 
ologies. But it does not appear that, on his own line of thought, there is 
any escape from such a conclusion. As a piece of alternative construction, 
Dr Sanday’s theory has failed. 

Whether or not such a construction is possible upon other lines is the 
chief question that lies before our theologians at the present moment. 
It would not be difficult, for instance, to construct a theory similar to Dr 
Sanday’s upon the basis of Bergson’s distinction between the spheres of 
instinct and intelligence. But it would be open to the same criticism. 
Indeed, we are soon brought face to face with the doubt whether any 
formula can be found for the divinity of Christ, so long as that is regarded 
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as something inherent in Him alone, and not as the expression of a relation- 
ship between Him and the Church. 

In any case, if we cannot accept Dr Sanday’s use of the subconscious, 
we can at least endorse the guiding principle of his Christology—the 
unity of the human and the divine in Christ. That unity—often presented 
under forms in which faith was as plentiful as logic was lacking—has been 
the root-belief of Christianity for many centuries. Dr Sanday, indeed, 
goes further. In an apologia of singular naiveté he avows that he traces 
the influence of God “in the ultimate decisions, the fundamental decisions, 
of the Church of the Fathers,” and finds it “ incredible that He should intend 
the course of modern development to issue in direct opposition to them.” 
“If I find my own thought,” he continues, “ leading me into such opposition, 
I at once begin to suspect that there is something wrong, and I retrace my 
steps and begin again” (p. vii). That is to say, Dr Sanday accepts the 
Catholic formularies as an adequate expression of the Catholic experience. 

But providence must surely be credited with modern theology as well 
as with ancient. God is not an archeologist: He looks forward as well 
as back. ‘he theology of the Fathers contains principles that are eternal, 
but it often expresses them under forms that are poor and transitory. 
The first we must reverence ; the second we may have to change. Indeed, 
Dr Sanday himself has gone further than he thinks in the direction of 
restatement. His youthfulness of mind has led him into a great theo- 
logical adventure, of which the outcome is most uncertain. 

It is to be hoped that Dr Sanday will reconsider the particular theory 
which this book suggests before he makes it the central principle of his 
Life of Christ. It is a young man’s theory, and it will be unable to bear 
the burden that Dr Sanday’s learning threatens to place upon it. 


J. M. THompson. 
MaapaA.en Couiece, Oxrorp. 





The Quest of the Historical Jesus. A Critical Study of its Progress from 
Reimarus to Wrede.—By Albert Schweitzer, Privatdozent in New 
Testament Studies in the University of Strassburg.—Translated by 
W. Montgomery, B.A., B.D. With a Preface by F. C. Burkitt, 
M.A., D.D., Norrisian Pudi of Divinity in the University of 
Cunheldge —Lenden: Adam & Charles Black, 1910.—Pp. vii+ 410. 


Very few students of theology would have either the leisure or the 
opportunity to wade through the immense mass of literature which is 
summarised in this substantial volume, so that it is a distinct gain to have 
the results brought together so conveniently to one’s hand. The author 
must have devoted a great deal of time and pains to the mere mastering 
and arranging of his material; he has his own theory to maintain, and of 
necessity he has criticisms to make on all the Lives of Jesus which he 
analyses for our benefit. The work reads like an original in the English 
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tongue, which is equivalent to saying that the translation is well done. It 
is interesting from beginning to end, but requires attentive reading; and 
while the account of the various “ Lives” is easily followed, there is more 
trouble in grasping the author’s own contribution to the controversy. 
However, to a careful student the mastery of the argument will present no 
real difficulty. Except for a rather frequent omission of the interrogation- 
mark at the end of a question, the printing is careful and accurate, perhaps 
the only noticeable misprints being “seventy-six” for ‘ sixty-seven” on 
p. 238, and the interchange of “ Matt.” and “ Mark” on p. 264. 

Dr Schweitzer’s study avowedly deals almost exclusively with German 
theology ; nevertheless he notices work done in France, such as Renan’s 
Vie de Jésus and the Roman Catholic Didon’s Jésus-Christ, with others. 
His survey includes England, and he shows acquaintance with Stalker's 
Life of Jesus Christ and Gardner’s Exploratio Evangelica, and even with 
Robertson’s Christianity and Mythology and Ingraham’s Prince of the 
House of David, while on p. 267 there is a reference to an article by 
Dr Charles in the Expository Times. 'This being so, it is strange that 
Dr Sanday’s valuable labours on the subject are ignored. In a study which 
comes down so late as H. F. von Soden in 1904, and Otto Schmiedel in 
1906, we might have expected some allusion to Dr Sanday’s Outlines of the 
Life of Christ, which in its original form appeared as an article in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible as far back as 1899. However, where so much has 
been provided it is ungrateful to ask for more; in this country we can 
supply the omission for ourselves, but one may be pardoned for wishing 
that the German reader had received some account of the most authori- 
tative work done in England. What Dr Schweitzer has to tell about so 
many Lives of Jesus makes us look the more eagerly for the definitive Life 
which Dr Sanday’s preliminary studies have led us to expect. 

In chapter i. our author plunges at once into a statement of the 
problem which he is to discuss. ‘“ We are here dealing with the most 
vital thing in the world’s history. There came a Man to rule over the 
world ; He ruled it for good and for ill, as history testifies; He destroyed 
the world into which He was born; the spiritual life of our own time 
seems like to perish at His hands, for He leads to battle against our 
thought a host of dead ideas, a ghostly army upon which death has no 
power, and Himself destroys again the truth and goodness which His 
Spirit creates in us, so that it cannot rule the world. That He continues, 
notwithstanding, to reign as the alone Great and alone True in a 
world of which He denied the continuance, is the prime example of that 
antithesis between spiritual and natural truth which underlies all life and 
all events, and in Him emerges into the field of history.” The difficulties 
which are alleged to lie in our way may be summarised thus: 1. The 
discrepancy between the first three gospels and the fourth, our authentic 
information being derived only from the former. 2. The want of any 
thread of connexion in the material offered by the sources. 3. The 
sources give no hint of the character of the self-consciousness of Jesus. 
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4. In the sources there is a striking contradiction. ‘They assert that 
Jesus felt Himself to be the Messiah; and yet from their presentation 
of His life it does not appear that He ever publicly claimed to be so.” 
5. “ We do not know whether the expectation of the Messiah was generally 
current, or whether it was the faith of a mere sect.” 6. We have no 
information as to the form of the Messianic self-consciousness of Jesus. 

The critical study of the life of Jesus falls into two periods, before 
Strauss and after Strauss. “The dominant interest in the first is the 
question of miracle.” Strauss’s argument was, of course, that the miracles 
are merely myths. The Tiibingen school established the necessity of 
choosing between John and the Synoptists. Then the question began to 
be asked, “ What was the significance of eschatology for the mind of 
Jesus?” And‘with this question was associated the problem of His self- 
consciousness. At the present time the problem is to explain the con- 
tradiction between the Messianic consciousness of Jesus and His non- 
Messianic discourses and actions; and we are offered two solutions, a 
historical and a literary. The former seeks to arrive at “a conception 
of His Messianic consciousness which will make it appear that He could 
not have acted otherwise than as the Evangelists describe”; the latter 
denies that Jesus had any such Messianic self-consciousness, alleging it to 
be “a later interpolation of the beliefs of the Christian community into 
the life of Jesus.” 

The twentieth and last chapter, a very short one, sums up the results 
of the study: “The Jesus of Nazareth who came forward publicly as the 
Messiah, who preached the ethic of the Kingdom of God, who founded the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, and died to give His work its final 
consecration, never had any existence. He is a figure designed by 
rationalism, endowed with life by liberalism, and clothed by modern 
theology in an historical garb.” That Jesus actually existed is affirmed 
emphatically, but the historical Jesus was dominated by eschatological 
conceptions which turned out to be mistaken, and so “it is not Jesus as 
historically known, but Jesus as spiritually arisen within men, who is 
significant for our time and can helpit. Not the historical Jesus, but the 
spirit which goes forth from Him and in the spirits of men strives for new 
influence and rule, is that which overcomes the world.” Between the first 
chapter and the last is traced with a firm hand the outline of the achieve- 
ment of 130 years, from Reimarus to the end of the nineteenth century, 
or rather to the opening years of the twentieth. For this sceptical 
theologian Dr Schweitzer has a special predilection, because he was the first 
advocate of the eschatological theory, the theory which is advocated, 
though in a different form, in this book. “In the light of the clear per- 
ception of the elements of the problem which Reimarus had attained, the 
whole movement of theology, down to Johannes Weiss, appears retrograde. 
In all its work the thesis is ignored or obscured that Jesus, as a historical 
personality, is to be regarded, not as the founder of a new religion, but as 
the final product of the eschatological and apocalyptic thought of late 
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Judaism. Every sentence of Johannes Weiss’s Die Predigt Jesu vom 
Reiche Gottes (1892) is a vindication, a rehabilitation of Reimarus as a 
historical thinker.” We are told of the rationalists, on whom the author 
is particularly severe; and even of the imaginative writers who depicted 
Jesus as the agent of a secret society, and one of whom, Noack, thought 
that Judas, the beloved disciple, arranged the “betrayal” with the 
connivance of his Master, and was subsequently the author of the Fourth 
Gospel! Bruno Bauer arrived at the conclusion that “there never was 
any historical Jesus.” That this is not the final conclusion of scientific 
study is evident, else had this account of the Quest not been written! 
But the final conclusion is not yet reached. Dr Schweitzer himself is a 
thorough-going advocate of the eschatological solution of the problem. 
He holds that the ministry of Jesus did not cover many months, and 
that when He sent out the apostles on their mission He believed the 
Parousia would occur before their return. Disappointed in this, He was 
obliged to recast His plans, and it was the divulging of His Messianic 
secret, first by Peter to the other disciples, and then by Judas to the priests, 
that brought about the catastrophe. 

This necessarily brief sketch brings the conclusion too abruptly, but 
even when it is arrived at with all the skill and learning of the book 
before us, one feels that after all, describe Him with what glowing 
enthusiasm he may, the author depicts Jesus as a deluded enthusiast. 
The historical part of his work is of great value, but his own contribution 
to the discussion will help only in a limited degree to the readjustment of 
our ideas which is necessary from time to time. Getting away from the 
desk and the midnight oil and looking out into the world, we see Chris- 
tianity a potent force in life to-day. Would the Jesus of the German 
theologians have grown into the Christ who supplied the motive-power 
to the grand history of Christian missions? Would He, for instance, 
have regenerated Uganda? ‘He was not a teacher, not a casuist; He 
was an imperious ruler”—so writes our author; but great as he believes 
Jesus to have been, the mighty forces which He put in action proclaim 
Him to have been greater still. 

G. E. Frrencn. 


West CamMEL, 





The Odes and Psalms of Solomon.—Now first published from the Syriac 
Version. — By J. Rendel Harris, M.A., Hon. D. Litt., LL.D., 
D. Theology, etc.—Cambridge: at the University Press, 1909. 
Ein jiidisch-christliches Psalmbuch aus dem ersten Jahrhundert [The Odes 
. of Solomon, now first published, etc.], aus dem syrischen iiber- 
setzt von Johannes Flemming bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
Adolf Harnack.—Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1910. 


In every respect a noble work, which, both from the editor’s extensive 
range of scholarship and the congeniality between him and the newly 
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found Odes of Solomon, will never lose its interest or value. It is in fact 
the latest bloom of the fair tree of Hebrew Psalmody that is now disclosed 
to us. Here is a fair average specimen, as rendered by Dr Rendel Harris. 
It is part of Ode xvii. :— 

“1] was crowned by my God; my crown is living; *and I was justified 
in my Lord; my incorruptible salvation is He. *I was loosed from vanity, 
and I was not condemned. ‘The choking bonds were cut off by her (his ?) 
hands ; I received the face and the fashion of a new person; and I walked 
in it and was saved ; and the thought of truth led me on. And I walked 
after it and did not wander, °and all that have seen me were amazed ; and 
I was regarded by them as a strange person; 7and He who knew and 
brought me up is the Most High in all His perfection. And He glorified 
me by His kindness, and raised my thought to the height of His truth.” 

There are no such individualistic and mystical psalms in the canonical 
Psalter, and the want of such is the excuse—the sufficient excuse—for the 
mystical individualistic interpretation which Churchmen of the most 
various schools put upon the familiar words of the old Psalms. There 
was a time, however, when there might almost have been an appendix to 
that Psalter, containing food for that individualistic type of religion 
which had the promise of the future. For the recently discovered book, 
of which I have undertaken to speak, was originally intended, as Dr 
Harris thinks, as a devotional aid to members of an early Judwo-Chris- 
tian community, and we know for certain that it very nearly made its 
way among Scriptures of deutero-canonical authority. Why it did not 
quite succeed is a problem. It was at any rate much read, and even now 
many parts of it retain their ancient power alternately to stir and to 
soothe our spiritual nature. My own tribute, however, to the manifold 
merits of this Psalter must be reserved for the second part of this review, 
for my point of view is rather that of Professor Harnack than that of the 
first editor ; and I would express the hope that since October in last year 
Dr Harris may have somewhat modified the views which, however natural 
on a first examination of the Psalter, hardly commend themselves perhaps 
to those who read at leisure and build upon the discoverer’s foundation. 

Appearances are favourable to the general accuracy of the Syriac 
representation of the contents of the Odes. The elaborate critical methods 
required for the canonical Psalms are inapplicable to the newly found 
Psalter. Not only is the original Hebrew text—if such ever existed— 
still undiscovered, but if it were to be discovered, we cannot suppose 
that it would revolutionise the interpretation. It would at any rate not 
be less mystic in its ideas than the Syriac version of the Greek, not less 
superior to the trammels of the time-world. How different in this 
respect (and not in this alone) are the so-called Psalms of Solomon, 
with which both here and elsewhere our Odes are associated! It is true 
that Dr Harris may somewhat exaggerate the clearness of the background 
of the former. ‘They were made,” he says (p. 53), “under the stress of 
national exigency, and the troubles stand out from the Psalms with their 
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dates on them.” ‘* Pompey,” he adds, “is written large over several of 
the Psalms; and when Rome is not expressly mentioned, it is distinctly 
felt. ‘The great dragon of the Psalms of Solomon is a classified specimen. 
We can tell him a mile away.” But comparative Semitic mythology may 
suggest a doubt whether “ we” see altogether right. 

This is not the only occasion on which, as it seems to me, Dr Rendel 
Harris speaks too confidently about references to Pompey. In his 
comment on Ode xxii.—the ode which, among other appropriate titles 
of God, contains this: “ He that overthrew by my hands the dragon with 
seven heads ”—I find this remark : “ Any political monster may be a beast 
or a dragon; so in the present case we have to hunt around among the 
fallen gods (i.e. tyrants?) to find him.” After considering the possible 
claimants, including Pompey, he “leaves the question (as to the individual 
intended) for the present unsolved.” It should be plain, however, that 
no individual oppressor is intended, but the great oppressive world-power, 
which assumes various forms, and, at the end of this on, is to be finally 
destroyed. Both in Ps. Sol. ii. 26 ff. and in Ode xxii. 5 the language 
is anticipative. In the former passage (as Kosters has already pointed 
out) it is a vision of the destruction of the dragon which the psalmist 
receives. The dragon has not yet really been slain (as one mythic 
tradition declared that he would be) on the mountains, nor has he been 
shattered (as another tradition expected) on the face of the waters. But 
Faith is confident that he will be. To localise the second great mythical 
contest between God and the dragon in Egypt was doubtless bold, but the 
Second Isaiah had already done it (Isa. li. 9, as usually explained); and 
as for the combination of traditions, we may illustrate it by Ps. lxxiv. 
13 f., and especially Enoch lx. 8. On this and other grounds I conclude 
that Dr Harris and Professor Wellhausen are mistaken in dating the 
second Psalm of Solomon towards the end of the first century .c., about 
seventeen years (so Wellhausen) after the murder of Pompey zpos te 
kacaiw dpe (Dio Cassius). The slaying of the dragon is still in the 
future, and the description of the outrages on Jerusalem is composite, 
and suggested by all the sieges and captures which the Holy City had 
suffered down to the time when the Solomonic psalmist wrote. The 
passage reminds us of Ps. xci. 13, where the pious community receives the 
promise of trampling on the lion and the dragon. All such passages are 
eschatological. 

The question of the date of the Psalms of Solomon is specially important 
for this reason, that the association of the Psalms and the Odes in Biblical 
lists is presumptive evidence that there is no very great interval in time 
between them. It is true, the two books have widely different character- 
istics. For instance, the one is imitative, the other is highly original ; 
the one is written in the name of the religious community of Israel, the 
other is, in the main, descriptive of the inner experiences (so far as 
these are normal) of the individual. But both the imitativeness of 
the one and the originality of the other proclaim that the old order 
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of things has passed away. Some readers may perhaps suggest that 
the originality of the Odes may be due to the new, life-giving impulse 
communicated by our Lord. That, however, is by no means clear. The 
Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels is not a mystic in the same sense as the 
author (if there were not, rather, authors) of the Odes. Scholars are agreed 
that there was a late Jewish mysticism which owed nothing to primitive 
Christianity; and the question arises, Whence did the mystical school, 
the watchword of which is “eternal life,” and which is visible both in late 
Judaism and in early Christianity, proceed? At any rate, we may be 
pretty sure that it was not perceptible in Palestine when the Psalms of 
Solomon were written; and as the period of those Psalms we may (as 
traces of some underlying late Hebrew and the description of Jewish 
parties combine to show) safely indicate the first century B.c, 

Dr Harris deals at length with the question of the date of the Odes in 
the Introduction. He finds several more or less possible points of contact 
with history, but the only one which seems to me plausible is that derived 
from Ode iv. The opening verses, as rendered by Dr Harris, are as 
follows :— 

“1No man, O my God, changeth thy holy place : * and it is not [possible] 
that he should change it and put it in another place: because he hath no 
power over it: *for thy sanctuary thou hast designed before thou didst 
make [other] places: * that which is the elder shall not be altered by those 
that are younger than itself.” 

‘There is no discernible connection between this and the rest of the ode, 
and it has therefore struck me that verses 1 to 4 may once have stood in 
another context, which cleared up what is now obscure. As the text 
stands, it certainly seems as if the “elder” sanctuary were that of 
Jerusalem, the pre-existence of which was a dogma of Judaism, and which 
was destroyed by Titus in 70 a.p. But who were those who desired to 
substitute another sanctuary? When and in what circumstances did they 
form such a plan? And where was it proposed to erect this new sanctuary ¢ 
To these questions neither Dr Harris nor Professor Harnack appears to 
me to give a satisfactory answer. ‘The former suggests that the Odist 
may refer with disapproval to the erection (z.c. 160) of the temple of 
Onias at Leontopolis in Egypt. In 73 a.p. this temple was destroyed by 
the Roman general Paulinus, and the Odist, who evidently accepted the 
Jewish dogma spoken of, may, it is thought, have been stirred up by this 
event to express his disapproval of the schismatical action of Onias. 
Professor Harnack, on the other hand, is of opinion that the Odist, though 
not absolutely rejecting the Leontopolis temple, disapproves any attempt 
of its partisans to depreciate the temple at Jerusalem. Both temples, he 
thinks, were still standing when Ode iv. was written. To me, however, it 
seems very improbable that such words should have been indited if a rival 
sanctuary to that of Jerusalem already existed. The object of the Odist 
is not simply to express disapproval of some more recent sanctuary, but 
to prevent a new temple from being erected elsewhere. But why should 
Vot. IX.—No. 1. 14 
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anyone propose such erection unless the Jerusalem temple had been 
destroyed? We have indeed no record of such a proposal. But we do 
know (in my judgment) that after some pre-Christian destruction of the 
Jerusalem temple a prophetic writer opposed its being rebuilt, whether 
on the temple mount or elsewhere (Isa. Ixvi. 1). The currents of feeling 
and opinion which existed among the Jews when this writer lived may 
surely be supposed to have existed in similar circumstances at a later date. 
If so, we can safely place the composition of the Odes very soon after the 
fatal year of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

That this mystically-minded psalmist still attaches importance to a 
material temple is doubtless surprising; it is apparently a drawback to 
his consistency, for in Ode xx. 1, 3 he says (or is it another Odist ?): 
“T am a priest of the Lord, and to Him I do priestly service: and to Him 
I offer the sacrifice of His thought. . .. The sacrifice of the Lord is 
righteousness, and purity of heart and lips.” 

The drawback, however, is a very slight one. It is plain from Ode 
vi. 5-11 that his reverence for the sanctuary is due, not to its being the 
place where sacrifices are offered, but to its being the source of the mighty 
stream of the knowledge of God (Isa. ii. 2,3). ‘ Blessed,” he says, ‘are 
the ministers of that draught who are entrusted with that water of His” 
(v. 12). The priests, then, of whom our mystical Odist is one, are simply 
“ministers of the word” (Luke i. 2), and the temple is the symbol of the 
immediate knowledge of God. In Ode xxx. all those who are athirst are 
invited to “the living fountain of the Lord”—another symbol. How 
little our poet is bound to the material temple is plain from Ode iv. 6, 
where the well-known words of Ps. lxxxiv. 11, “for one day in thy courts 
is better than a thousand,” receives this fine mystical alteration: “ For one 
hour of thy Faith is more precious than all days and years.” 

I have endeavoured to do honour to the gifted editor even while 
criticising him. It will, however, be best to pass on from the “editio 
princeps” to the fine contribution of Harnack in the Tate und Unter- 
suchungen. Here I must confess that I feel more at home. Able and 
instructive (even on folklore) as Dr Harris’s introduction is, it suffers 
through his not having recognised that the passages which are most 
plainly Christian are interpolations. It must be admitted that there are 
a number of odes about the character of which a difference of opinion is 
possible, but it is not difficult to show (and Harnack, I think, has shown) 
that the original work (the Grundschrift) is not Christian, but Jewish. 
Among the most certain interpolations is Ode iii. 9, “ because I love Him, 
the Son, I shall be a son.” Who does not see what an improvement is 
effected by omitting these words? The whole passage will then run thus, 
accepting a necessary correction of Harris’s :— 


I am united (to Him), because I have found love to the Beloved ; 
For one that is joined to Him that is immortal, will himself also become immortal, 
And one that is accepted in the Living One will become living. 
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It is fair to mention that Harris, to whom the correction “the Living 
One” for “life” is due, retains the omitted words, and interprets “ the 
Living One” of Jesus Christ. I would myself rather regard both this and 
the parallel phrase as titles of “ the only true God.” 

Another certainly interpolated passage is xxiii. 19, 20. The ode 
evidently closes with v. 18, which describes the fate of the opponents 
of the will of God as declared in the “letter.”. The interpolation is 
Christian, for it contains the statement that “the name of the Father 
was on it (viz. the latter), and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” And 
not only the appendix is a Christian insertion, but also—one cannot help 
believing—v. 16, which refers to “the Son of Truth from the Most High 
Father.” Altogether there are twelve odes in which the phrases “ the 
Son of God” and “the Anointed” have been shown by Harnack to be 
interpolations. But these are not the only traces of the work of a Chris- 
tian editor. The little ode upon the Cross (xxvii.), to which the opening 
verses of Ode xliii. are a doublet, is surely Christian, in spite of the 
existence of a symbolism of the Cross in pre-Christian times. Ode xix., 
too—so fantastic and unspiritual a work—is a Christian insertion; not 
only in the Trinity referred to, but the painless (contrast Apoc. xii. 2) 
bringing forth of the Son by a Virgin. Elsewhere Jewish and Christian 
elements stand side by side; notable examples of this are Odes vii., xxxi., 
xli., xlii. In the last of these (vv. 17-35) we have a picturesque account 
of the Descensus ad inferos—a suggestive belief of mythic origin which had 
a fascination for early Christianity. 

This may at least give some idea of the task undertaken by early 
Christian editors of Jewish works, such as the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (lately edited by Dr Charles) and the Odes of Solomon; only 
the Christian element in the latter is relatively more abundant than that 
in the former. Such editing was doubtless necessary from an ecclesiastical 
point of view, and the result has an historical right of existence. Still it 
is much more interesting to study the original Odes apart from the Jewish 
insertions and additions. I am therefore in favour of a redistribution of 
the several parts of the hymn-book, viz., i. the original Jewish Odes and 
fragments of Odes, ii. the Christian insertions, iii. the Christian Odes and 
fragments of Odes. The material should, of course, be arranged in parallel 
lines, and in the middle commentary—that relating to the text—the results 
should be given of a critical search for the underlying Greek version, 
and even for the Hebrew which that Greek text may represent. Dr 
Harris, indeed, says (p. 72) that “we cannot tell what Greek lies behind 
the Syriac except in a very few cases” (especially by the help of the quota- 
tions in the Pistis Sophia). But the attempt ought to be made. 
Valuable corrections of the Syriac have already been made by the editor, 
by Professor Nestle, and by Dr Flemming, and such ingenious scholars may 
fairly be expected to devise new means of overcoming the difficulties. 

Certainly no effort can be too great to improve the outward form of 
this beautiful work. It would be no slight service even to separate the 
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Jewish from the Christian elements. That there was a want of a Christian 
manual of mysticism I do not doubt, but it was not well that the 
Christian editor spoiled a fine Jewish Psalter by interpolating the 
shibboleths of his religion. Not till these insertions have been removed 
can we appreciate the soaring flights of Jewish mysticism. In these flights 
the poet only claims the privileges of one who knows God, and it is an ill 
service to Jesus to weaken this claim by representing it as made by 
Another. The utterances of one in whom Christ (for Judaism, too, had its 
Christ) had been so fully “formed” ought not to have been impoverished ; 
not such was the true way of honouring Him who sought not His own 
glory. I should not like to join those who speak of the cringing piety of 
the old Latin and Anglican prayers, but I must confess that the unknown 
author of the original Odes, not less than St Paul and St John, strikes 
a higher note. 

That there were other great early mystics, Christian as well as Jewish, 
is an inevitable conjecture. When St Paul (or a successor of St Paul) 
wrote these well-known words, “speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs (spirit-taught odes), singing and making melody 
in your heart to the Lord” (Eph. v. 19), we need not suppose anything 
much below the standard of the Odes of Solomon, Just as the lyric 
outbursts of the Second Isaiah imply a rich contemporary development of 
spiritual poetry, so the impassioned tone of passages of the Pauline Epistles 
permits us to conjecture that the writer was well acquainted with an early 
Christian poetry, independent both of St John and of St Paul, and yet 
Johannine and Pauline. 

T. K. Curyne. 


Oxrorp. 





Faith and its Psychology.—By William Ralph Inge, Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge.—Duckworth & Co., 1909. 


Ir may be well to quote the opening words of the preface to this volume. 
Its main objects, Professor Inge says, “are threefold. Firstly, to vindicate 
for religious Faith its true dignity as a normal and healthy part of human 
nature. Next, to insist that Faith demands the actual reality of its 
objects, and can never be content with a God who is only an ideal. 
Lastly, to show in detail how most of the errors and defects in religious 
belief have been due to a tendency to arrest the development of Faith 
prematurely, by annexing it to some one faculty to the exclusion of others, 
or by resting on given authority.” He does not think that we can “hope 
to understand or co-ordinate all the highest experiences of the human 
spirit.” And,fin fact, we are prepared to expect no close synthesis upon a 
large scale, but rather a preparatory and critical work, tending to correct 
or break up premature syntheses and arrestive and one-sided developments. 
This is indeed a most important task, though we cannot quite admit that 
philosophy, as such, can long afford to be so modest. By its very nature 
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it seeks an absolute centre and an ultimate ground, and therefore at 
least an implicit comprehensiveness. For, on the other hand, systems, as 
systems, need not be too much preached by their authors; and when 
our generation has learnt to take a larger view of the meaning of Truth, 
we shall be able to recognise the need of a variety of coexisting systems 
each of which conveys, or may convey, to its author the key which he 
personally needs to the understanding of Reality. 

But meanwhile we owe no small debt to philosophical critics who are not 
system-builders. Professor Inge is one such. He is not primarily a meta- 
physician, but has been drawn into metaphysics by his study of Mysticism. 
And he is guided in his many clear and sound criticisms by the ideal of a 
really inclusive philosophy—inclusive not merely in the sense that it seeks 
to explain everything (even Naturalism does that), but in the sense that it 
seeks to explain away nothing. He will have no tampering with complete 
and integral personality —feeling, will, and intellect in their indissoluble 
unity. And he will no more tolerate a ragged and dislocated universe than 
he will tolerate a one-sided or mechanical psychology. 

And therefore Pragmatism, exclusive Intellectualism, and emotional 
Theism are disallowed. ‘There is a careful balance of the claims of thought 
and action, being and value, as of truth, beauty, and moral goodness. But 
of course this balance is the more easily sustained where there is no definite 
search for a datum. Professor Inge is known to the world as the sympa- 
thetic exponent of Mysticism. How far is he really a mystic? He tells 
us (p. 46) that he adheres to “ moderate realism,” and holds that “ we are 
in contact with external reality, and that we may trust our faculties when 
they tell us (as they do with the utmost emphasis) that our knowledge is 
not merely of our own mental states, but of facts which exist independently 
of our mental states,” but that “this confidence is a matter of reasonable 
Faith, and can never, from the nature of the case, be anything more.” 
But surely it is reflection, not our faculties themselves, that tells us that. 
To deny that this writing-paper exists objectively may be—as we agree that 
it is—false philosophy, but it is not bad eyesight. And surely it is a 
question of a priori reasoning, not of empirical probability, however strong. 
Now it is true that Professor Inge is not here dealing directly with religious 
consciousness ; but it may be asked whether philosophic mysticism, if it is 
to be a starting-point for a coherent philosophy, will not be found to 
imply a more boldly intuitional theory of ordinary knowledge than is com- 
patible with the “ correspondence theory ” of Truth to which he leans. 

“The primary ground of Faith is a normal and ineradicable feeling . 
that behind the world of phenomena there is a world of eternal values, 
attracting us to itself. . . . It contains vast implications, which can only 
be unravelled by the full experience of life, developing our personality along 
the lines of thought, will, and feeling ” (pp. 53-54). It transcends experi- 
ence, endeavouring to find harmony in apparent discord. The undiffer- 
entiated Faith-state requires to be “wnravelled, as it were, through will, 
thought, and appropriate action” (p. 69. The italics are ours). Now this 
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amounts to saying that Faith is cognitive and possesses an object which, 
even as such, has attributes and relations which are implicitly experienced 
before reflection can define them: in other words, religious knowledge 
proceeds essentially by deduction and experiential verification—the latter 
because the data for deduction are already ideas and therefore do not lie at 
the absolute centre of immediacy, but must be purged in it again and again. 

Such is the view of Faith and experience to which Dr Inge’s exposition 
so far points. Faith presses ahead of experience; but is it not, after all, 
experience itself, on its active side, applying its gains to the clearing 
and cultivating of waste land, and thereby increasing those gains? But 
if so, Dr Inge seems to place the religious consciousness in rather too 
tight a position. Feeling in itself is dismissed as having no cognitive 
character, and yet “immediate certainty, which does not rest upon feeling, 
is little more than a refusal to listen to arguments on the other side” 
(p. 62). We may agree thoroughly with his remarks as directed against 
various imperfect explanations of religious knowledge; but we should like 
to know exactly in what sense Faith “ unravels” itself. Intuitionism, of 
course, is in the wrong when it refuses “to admit the necessity of an act 
of Faith.” But does not Faith start from intuitions and lead to higher 
intuitions? Are we to choose between feeling which is a mere reflection of 
ideas already given and a baldly assertive Intuitionism ? 

Professor Inge’s Mysticism, whether or no he has made the best 
philosophical use of it, is in itself quite decided. But before Mysticism 
can really come to its rights it must develop its speculative resources. 
It must not be simply, as with Plotinus, the pinnacle of a rational system, 
tapering off into ecstasy. Now it would seem that Dr Inge’s treatment 
of the ontological and cosmological arguments rather illustrates this 
difficulty of finding a key to the essential correlation of mystical insight 
and speculative thought. In the former case he prefers the quasi-empirical 
modification: ‘The real force of the ontological argument lies in the 
reasonable and stubbornly confident claim of the human spirit to be in 
some sort of contact with the highest reality. The very conception of 
objective truth is most reasonably accounted for by supposing it to be 
a revelation from Him who is the Truth” (p. 182). Surely there is 
a mystic implication in the ontological argument, when purged of 
scholasticism, which Dr Inge might advantageously have used. 

It is well indeed to take one’s stand on “the whole personality become 
self-conscious and self-directing, with a full realisation of grounds of will 
and feeling” (p. 197). But still we want to know how personality functions 
in the sphere of basal knowledge. For, after all, intelligence is included 
in personality, and cannot, even in its widest scope, be reduced to it. 
The problem is how to focus consciousness so that will and emotion receive 
their full due. For the result must be in terms of consciousness. 

But it would not be fair to press these points in criticism of a work 
which does not profess to set forth an articulated philosophy of Faith. 
Only it is well to see in what direction the student should try and work his 
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way if he is convinced by Dr Inge’s main arguments and yet desires to find 
a somewhat more definite point of departure, with the valuable assistance 
the author himself gives. We find, further, in this book a clear and 
cogent treatment of the subject of Authority in Religion, in which it 
is maintained that “external authority, in whatever form, cannot be a 
primary ground of Faith, and that the authority of Jesus Christ, for the 
well-instructed Christian, i is not external, but is a voice which speaks within 
us as well as to us.” It is this, assuredly, not bare Rationalism, that must 
supersede the worship of the letter. 

In dealing with the esthetic ground of Faith, beauty is maintained to 
be an end in itself, co-ordinate with truth and moral goodness. And yet 
the author is careful to guard against the idea that art can ever afford to 
lose touch with science and morality. And “there seems to be a 
mysterious law, that to aim directly at a thing is not the way to hit it.” 
There is a careful balance here, but we are not sure that there is perfect 
adjustment of the two sides. But all in sympathy with Mysticism should 
heartily assent to his adoption of Plotinus’ elevated and profound view of 
art as a return to creative principles. 

This work is full of matter for thought: it has only been possible, of 
course, to touch on a few salient points. It is an excellent introduction 
to the subject, the more so because it does not offer a completed theory. 
The writer encourages no short cuts and facile solutions: clear and concrete, 
he yet pays no court to the “ man in the street”; and he does not make a 
fetish of democracy. 

A. R. Wuarte y. 
LowesTort. 





The Common Sense of Political Economy.—By Philip H. Wicksteed.— 
Macmillan & Co., 1910. xi+702. 


Mr WicxstEEp has written an interesting and a notable volume, of which 
one could make a splendid book by the application of scissors and paste, and 
the reduction of its 700 pages to 200. As it is, its real value may easily 
be obscured, partly on account of the author's extraordinary prolixity, and 
partly through his attempt to address two quite distinct audiences at the 
same time. The value of the work lies, first, in its containing a fresh and 
original investigation into what may be termed the philosophy of Political 
Economy, into its underlying assumptions, and into the human psychology 
which it presupposes ; and secondly, in its somewhat novel presentation of 
the manner in which the leading conclusions of the marginal theory of 
Economics can be arranged and expounded. All this can only be properly 
appreciated by a reader who is already acquainted with the orthodox 
treatment of these topics. For, although Mr Wicksteed seldom cites an 
author by name, or explains exactly what view he is criticising, a great 
deal of his work is essentially critical, and would prove tedious and con- 
fusing to the general reader. But there are long passages, on the other 
hand, whose minute detail of explanation, and deliberate repetition, are 
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evidently intended to force acquiescence from the class—whom all econo- 
mists know—who by some natural malformation of the mind doubt or 
cannot understand certain elementary points which inevitably crop up in 
any exposition of the marginal doctrine. To those who understand these 
points such elaborate explanation is tedious, and those who do not are 
unlikely to have sufficient power of mind to apprehend such long-drawn- 
out and fine-spun arguments. It would be dull to give instances. This is 
a fault of which every reader must necessarily become conscious. But, in 
spite of it, the present reviewer has persevered, and has been rewarded. ‘To 
a reader who will skip boldly and fortunately, this book will give a better 
introduction to the philosophy of the modern economics than any other. 

Political economy is concerned, Mr Wicksteed maintains, not with 
man under the influence of certain supposed economic motives, but with 
man, whatever his motives, when he stands in certain economic relations. 
Such relations are entered into for all kinds of reasons. But because they 
are not necessarily egoistic, we must not fly to the opposite extreme and 
suppose that economic forces have any inherent tendency to ally themselves 
with any ideal system of distributive justice. It is characteristic of an 
economic relation that each party enters into it in furtherance of his own 
purposes, not those of the other party to it. “ Business” is a vast network 
of organisations by which we can direct our resources and powers to the 
accomplishment of our purposes through the assistance of others who are 
relatively indifferent to our purposes, but are (like us) keenly interested in 
their own. The business man, Mr Wicksteed says, “wants to make a 
good bargain or do a good piece of business, and he is directly thinking 
of nothing else. All manner of considerations of loyalty, of humanity, of 
reputation, and so forth are no doubt present to his mind... . and 
they may easily be precipitated and emerge into consciousness at any 
moment of vacillation and reflection; but in making his bargain the 
business man is not usually thinking of these things. . . . Neither is he 
thinking of the ultimate purpose to which he will apply the resources 
that he gains. He is not thinking either of missions to the heathen, or of 
famine funds, or of his pew rent, or of his political association. But 
neither is he thinking of his wife and family, nor yet of himself... . 
He is exactly in the position of a man who is playing a game of chess or 
cricket. He is considering nothing except his game. It would be absurd 
to call a cricketer selfish for protecting his wicket. . . . The fact is that he 
has no conscious motive whatever, and is wholly intent on the complex feat 
of taking the ball. If you want to know whether he is selfish or unselfish, 
you must consider the whole organisation of his life, the place which chess- 
playing or cricket takes in it, and the alternatives which they open or close 
At the moment the categories of egoism and altruism are irrelevant.” 

The administration of resources in which man is engaged in his 
economic relations is directed towards obtaining as much as possible of 
those things which are relatively high in his scale of preferences. Those 
exchangeable objects which, in Mr Wicksteed’s phrase, enter into the 
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“circle of exchange,” as opposed to personal qualities which do not enter 
into it at all, and actual enjoyments which only enter into it indirectly, 
have different relative positions on the scales of preference of different 
individuals. If one is relatively higher for one party, and another for 
the other, exchanges will take place which are beneficial to both, until the 
diminishing satisfaction derived from each unit which, by an almost 
universal psychological law, accompanies increasing quantity, has brought 
the preferences for further units of each to the same relative position. 
In this general way, with abundance of illustration and explanation, Mr 
Wicksteed arrives at the fundamental theorems of the marginal doctrine 
of economics, showing carefully upon what psychological assumptions it 
depends, and how far it is necessary, in fact, to admit exceptions. 

On the basis of these he develops the theory of value, wages, rent, and 
interest on a uniform scheme, showing that in each case an exchange is 
involved, and that the nature of all these exchanges and the point to 
which they are carried depend upon ultimate identity of the relative marginal 
efficiency in the two objects of exchange to the two parties. He even 
goes so far as to deny any theoretical difference between the positions of 
buyer and seller, by supposing that the place of the goods in the seller's 
scale of preferences is determined by his reserve price. It naturally follows 
from this that he allows cost of production a very subsidiary place in the 
determination of value, and derives what influence it does possess from its 
effect on the seller’s reserve price. 

The economist will see that there is nothing novel in the theory which 
underlies Mr Wicksteed’s exposition. But the thoroughness and uniformity 
with which his principles are carried out, and the constant appeal to 
psychological fact, make the emphasis he gives to the various elements 
somewhat different from that which they receive in such a book as Dr 
Marshall’s. Dr Marshall has held the balance very evenly between the 
marginal school and earlier economic doctrine. Mr Wicksteed evidently 
believes that the time has come to break away from Ricardian traditions, 
and seeks to show that there is a far greater unity in economic theory and 
a far closer dependence upon the ultimate facts of human psychology when 
it is expounded with the emphasis he gives. The question is primarily 
one of exposition—more so, perhaps, than Mr Wicksteed sometimes 
realises—but it is not for that reason the less important. To anyone who 
has ever felt doubts as to whether the accepted body of economic doctrine 
is now taught and written in the most satisfactory form, Mr Wicksteed’s 
Book i. must prove highly stimulating. 

Book ii., in which Mr Wicksteed endeavours to lay the foundations of 
the diagrammatic method, is, in spite of several interesting passages, much 
less satisfactory. He is often unnecessarily polemical when his criticism 
amounts to a restatement, and not, as he often seems to suppose, to a con- 
tradiction of the orthodox doctrine ; and it is a great exaggeration to say, 
even roughly, that “everything we read in economic works as to the pure 
theory of distribution, whether it refers to wages, interest, rent, or profit, 
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is either false when asserted of the category under discussion, or else 
true of all the others as well.” Book ii. concludes with a rather super- 
ficial chapter on Money and Banking ; and the Quantity Law is disposed of 
by quoting it, from an unnamed “treatise on currency,” in a form which 
would not be accepted by any of its modern defenders. 

In Book iii. a number of current questions of practical importance are 
briefly dealt with in a manner which is, in almost every case, interesting 
and suggestive. Mr Wicksteed’s remarks on Tariffs and Unemployment, 
and on Socialism, and his analysis of the economic effect of subscribing a 
guinea to an Indian Famine Fund, are quite admirable. 

It is worth while, in conclusion, to call attention to Mr Wicksteed’s 
discussion, in chapter viii. of Book i. and elsewhere, of what he calls the 
microbe of the disease of civilisation, and to which he justly attributes the 
popularity of many of the fallacies of Protectionism on the one hand, and 
of Trades Unionism and Socialism on the other. The following quotation 
will show how well Mr Wicksteed has put it :— 

“Every man who lives by supplying any want, dreads anything which 
tends either to dry up that want or to supply it more easily and abun- 
dantly. It is to his interest that scarcity should reign in the very thing 
which it is his function to make abundant, and that abundance should 
reign everywhere else. . . . Hence the paradoxical situation that the 
advance in well-being which we all desire and are all pursuing becomes 
an object of dread to each one of us in that particular department in 
which it is his business to promote it. . . . The extinction of any desire 
on the part of mankind, however vicious and destructive, the abolition 
of any established practice, however vile, will throw a certain number of 
men ‘out of work’; that is to say, will render the exercise of the faculty 
upon which they depend for the supply of all their wants economically 
impotent. And, in like manner, the more abundant supply of any desired 
thing, however wholesome the need which it meets, and however great the 
gain to the well-being of society in general which it secures, may plunge 
some members of the social organism into penury. . . . Hence the‘ hump- 
of-labour’ way of looking at things that so largely pervades working-class 
economic theories. ‘What the British workman wants is more work’; 
that is to say, ‘I desire that men should be, and should be kept, in 
relatively keen want of what I and my companions can give them. If 
anyone else supplies them, he is a traitor or a sneak. He has stolen or 
filched away what is mine. He has taken “ my work,” i.e. he has made that 
abundant which I have an interest in keeping scarce.” 

The reviewer must take leave of this work with mixed feelings. It is, 
as it stands, well worth studying; but he cannot help feeling how much 
better Mr Wicksteed, with his attractive style of writing, and with so 
much to say that is worth saying, might, by judicious omission, have 
made it. 

J. M. Keynes. 
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Histoire du Dogme des la Trinité des Origines a Saint Augustin. Tome I*: 
Les Origines.—By Jules Lebreton, Professor of the History of Christian 
Origins at the Catholic Institute of Paris.—Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne 
et Ci*.—Pp. 569. 


Fatner Lesreton has made an important contribution to orthodox 
theology. Adequate in scholarship, clear in thought, temperate in judg- 
ment, his work is better than anything we have in English of a similar 
kind. The book is in three parts: the first is devoted to “le milieu 
hellénique,” and contains an exceedingly clear review of the religious con- 
ceptions of the Graeco-Roman world. Especially noteworthy are the 
account of the philosophical development from the monism of the early 
Stoics to the dualism of Plutarch, and the chapter on the Logos. Father 
Lebreton thinks that Plutarch’s dualism can be adequately accounted for 
from Greek sources without supposing any Jate oriental influences. His 
chapter on the Logos contains interesting paragraphs on the cult of 
Hermes and the identification of Hermes with the Logos and with the 
Egyptian Thot, “ who, according to the legend, produced the world by the 
sole power of his word.” The second part of the book is devoted to “la 
préparation Juive.” Here we have a review of the relevant conceptions of 
Old Testament theology and Palestinian Judaism, followed by a long 
chapter on Alexandrian Judaism,—a chapter which is devoted chiefly to 
an excellent account of Philo. One notices in passing that Father 
Lebreton retains the common translation of Deut. vi. 4, without men- 
tioning the alternative translation for which much is to be said—* Hear, 
O Israel, Jehovah is our God, Jehovah alone.” The third part of the 
book deals with New Testament theology, and in this part the author very 
properly writes as a historian careful to trace the development of a doctrine, 
rather than as a theologian anxious to discover the rule of faith (pp. i, ii). 

What is the origin of the doctrine of the Trinity? Our author shows 
clearly that the doctrine has unmistakable verbal connections with certain 
conceptions found in Hellenic and Jewish thought, but he does not think 
that those connections are really genetic. According to him, the New 
Testament doctrine has its primary source in the person of Jesus Christ. 
It was created, not by an inference from or a synthesis of earlier concep- 
tions, but primarily by what Ritschlians would call the “impression” of 
Jesus upon the hearts and minds of the first believers. For them, Jesus 
Christ was not merely a teacher, not merely the centre of a new develop- 
ment of doctrine. He was primarily a new object of faith, and His person 
was the starting-point of the Christian development. One or two relevant 
passages may be quoted. 

“We have found in the Old Testament many traits which we find 
once more in the doctrine of the Trinity: the belief in the fatherhood of 
God, and in the sanctifying action of His Spirit, the conception of His 
Wisdom (and secondarily of His Word), as of a being distinct from Him 
and sufficiently clearly personified, the affirmation of the transcendence of 
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the Messiah. Can one say that, on the eve of Christianity, all these 
doctrines had already re-acted one upon the other, and tended to organise 
themselves into a coherent whole? Or is it necessary to recognise that 
these several elements remained dispersed—each living its own proper life 
and developing independently of the others? It seems to me that the 
second conception is nearest the facts. I do not see that the doctrine of the 
Spirit developed side by side with that of Wisdom, or that the Wisdom- 
theology had enriched Messianism and combined with it. All these traits 
were presently to combine in the unity of one belief, but only after they 
had become apparent to us in the unity of one person” (pp. 124-125). 

** All these approximations explain perhaps the term employed, but not 
the new signification with which it is charged. The Philonian Logos was 
never conceived as a person; he was called ‘God’ and ‘secondary God’ 
only very rarely, and (as Philo himself said) ‘by abuse.’ He is only an 
idea of God, only a support of the world, only (in a word) an intermediate 
being. By him, God could create a material world without declension ; 
in him men, who could not attain unto the inaccessible God, could at least 
contemplate an image of God. The Word of St John is no longer such an 
one. He is God—the whole gospel is written only to show this. His 
power, His knowledge, His holiness, His action are identical with those of 
God. He is the revelation of the Father: whoever beholds Him will not 
see any higher term. In seeing Him, one sees the Father. 

“Tf one asks why Christian theology has repudiated all the lower cate- 
gories, why its Word (like its Messiah) is found lifted to equality with God, 
history has only one reply—faith in Jesus could not stop short of this” 
(pp. xviii, xix). 

Clearly, Father Lebreton believes that the affirmations of this “faith 
in Jesus” are veridical. They faithfully describe, they do not mytho- 
logically transform, the Person who is their object. 

Our author does not think it necessary for his purpose to discuss “ all 
the questions of authenticity and historicity” which have been raised con- 
cerning the books of the New Testament. He is content to accept those 
books as “documents which express the common faith of the Primitive 
Church ” (209, footnote). One may doubt whether this position can be a 
final one. Many tell us that those documents are the result of develop- 
mental processes which we can more or less clearly trace, and that, behind 
what our author calls “the common faith of the Primitive Church,” there is 
another and different faith. If this were proven, Father Lebreton’s appeal 
to the person of Jesus Christ would (to say the least) have to be re-stated. 

I have space to notice only a few of the interesting points with which 
Father Lebreton’s book abounds. 

Son of God.—(1) “ A good many liberal exegetes, when they find in the 
gospel the name ‘Son of God’ applied to Jesus, regard it as a mere equiva- 
lent of the word ‘Messiah, and suppose that that meaning was the 
ordinary and traditional meaning of the name. It was nothing of the 
sort. One finds, it is true, certain very rare texts in which Jehovah calls 
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the Messiah His Son, but neither in the Old Testament nor in the apocry- 
phal books does one find the title ‘Son of God’ applied by the writer to 
the Messiah” (pp. 121). 

(2) Father Lebreton tells us that “the word ‘son’ in Aramaic, as in 
Hebrew, is susceptible of very different interpretations, which are far re- 
moved from the idea of filiation” (p. 246). Is this quite adequate? If we 
presuppose an Aramaic original for the term “Son of God,” we may not 
isolate the word “Son”; and if we take the Aramaic locution as a whole, it 
seems clear that it would primarly express identity of nature with God, 
and not generation by God. When Father Lebreton describes “ the mystery 
of the Son of God” as the “ luminous centre ” of faith (p. xxv), even a very 
friendly critic may feel that there is some danger of a false emphasis—of a 
misleading emphasis—on “ Son.” 

Genesis i. 26.—Our author quotes the comment of Father Lagrange : 
“‘ Man is created in the image of God. The author insists so much upon 
this character that we cannot suppose that the Creator talked with the 
angels,—man is not created in the image of the angels. God speaks to 
Himself. If He employs the plural, this presupposes that there is in Him 
such a plenitude of being that He can deliberate with Himself as several 
persons deliberate with one another. The mystery of the Holy Trinity 
is not expressly indicated, but it gives the best explanation of this ex- 
pression” (p. 445). Father Lebreton does not make this comment his 
own, but he says: “This interpretation is, I believe, the one most con- 
formable to the thought of the Fathers.” That may be, and yet one 
would desiderate some notice of the interpretation which sees in this text 
a survival from early Semitic polytheism. 

The ignorance of the Day of Judgment.—Father Lebreton gives a 
valuable summary of patristic and medieval interpretations. This occupies 
several pages, and includes an important note on the heresy of the Agnoéte. 
His own conclusion is as follows :— 

“In the Divine Word knowledge is always perfect and infinite, and 
the Incarnation does not veil it. On the other hand, the human soul of 
Christ has from His divinity an intuition as immediate and perfect as a 
human soul can possess. The Divine revelations were not measured out 
to it as they were to the prophets: it possesses them all dans leur source 
pléniére. Under these conditions it is clear that Christ could not be 
ignorant by a necessity of His nature, and (as a matter of fact) several 
passages in the gospels show that He possessed a superhuman knowledge. 
On the other hand, in relation to certain objects, ignorance can be, in His 
humanity, the result of a voluntary renunciation, and such the Fathers 
(whose doctrine we here defend) have understood it to be” (p. 469). Christ, 
then, was voluntarily ignorant of certain matters. But did His voluntary 
ignorance permit the presence of error? How does Father Lebreton’s 
conclusion affect the well-known argument of Christus Comprobator ? 

Baptism in the Triune Name.—In the Hibbert Journal for October 
1902 Mr Conybeare argues that the Trinitarian formula of baptism is 
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later than the “Eusebian” formula—“ in my name.” Father Lebreton 
gives a very careful summary of the evidence, and reaches these conclusions :— 

“The form which is called ‘ Eusebian, (1) is not found in any manu- 
script or version; (2) is totally unknown to the controversialists of the 
fourth century ; (3) does not exclude, in Eusebius himself, the Trinitarian 
form, and seems due to a textual corruption; (4) is not found in any of 
the texts of the first three centuries, while the Trinitarian form is often 
found in them” (p. 488). 

Philo’s doctrine of the Logos and the doctrine of the Son in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.“ The Christology of the Epistle to the Colossians and 
that of the Epistle to the Hebrews approaches the Philonic philosophy in 
two notable points :—it applies exemplarism to the analysis of the relations 
which unite the Father and the Son; it sees in the Son Him by whom 
God has created and preserves the world.” 

This approximation cannot be explained by a direct dependence. One 
could not, by such a hypothesis, account for the difference between the 
two vocabularies. One cannot reasonably explain this approximation by 
an influence of Philonism upon St Paul, or upon the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. To explain it in this way would be to ignore the 
constant and radical opposition between the two conceptions. On the 
one hand we have a metaphysical or mythological being—the idea of God, 
the model and support of the world. On the other hand we have the 
Son, who became incarnate to ransom us by the sacrifice of the Cross. 

These objections are decisive only if one considers Philonism in its 
integrity and as a system. If, on the contrary, one isolates the conceptions 
and tendencies which find expression in Philonism, it will be recognised 
without difficulty that several of the elements in Philonism—for instance, 
exemplarism or allegorism—were diffused throughout all hellenistic 
Judaism, and had some influence on Pauline theology (pp. 505-6). 

The doctrine of the Logos in Philo and St John.—Father Lebreton 
gives us a long note directed to show that essential differences separate the 
Philonic from the Johannine conception of the Logos. ‘The following 
extract will give some idea of his conclusions :— 

“(7) The personality of the Logos.—Here the opposition is yet more 
conspicuous. For Philo, the Logos is not a person but a force, an idea, a 
metaphysical or mythological being. For St John, the Word is Jesus Christ 
—that man whose discourses he reports, whose life and death he recounts. 

“* All historians are to-day unanimous in recognising this difference, but 
to appreciate it fully it is necessary to notice that it is the personal 
recollection of Christ which has determined the doctrine. If the theology 
of the Logos appears so profoundly transformed in St John, it is because 
the person of Jesus (to which it has been applied) has compelled this 
transformation of it. It is in order not to betray the reality which is 
represented that the Word is conceived, not as an instrument, but as a 
Creator; not as an imperfect image of the Father, but as His complete 
revelation ; not as an intermediate being, but as a God” (p. 521). 
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The Three Heavenly Witnesses.—Here, again, we have a valuable 
summary of the evidence. Father Lebreton quotes the Tridentine decree 
which anathematises those who “libros ipsos integros cum omnibus suis 
partibus, prout in Ecclesia catholica legi consueuerunt, et in ueteri uulgata 
Latina editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non susceperit.” He 
quotes also the reply given by the Holy office in 1897—a reply which 
rejects the suggestion that the authenticity of this particular text can 
safely be denied or doubted. He appears to think that the decree is 
irrelevant, and the reply obsolete or obsolescent. His own conclusions 
are given in the following sentences :— 

(1) ‘The verse of the three heavenly witnesses is wanting in all the 
oriental versions. (2) It did not belong to the original text, and found 
its way into the Greek text only under Latin influence. (3) It is not 
found either in the old Latin version or in the primitive text of 
the Vulgate. (4) It appears for the first time in Spain in the fourth 
century, and it is from Spain that it spread throughout the Latin world. 
(5) It is probable that it owes its origin to a mystical interpretation of 
verse 8, such as we find in St Cyprian, St Augustine, and others.” 

ArtHur Bourwoop. 

Lonpon. 





Theories of Knowledge: Absolutism, Pragmatism, Realism.—By Leslie 
J. Walker, S.J., M.A. [Stonyhurst Philosophical Series].—London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 


In this interesting work Mr Walker critically examines the theories of 
knowledge peculiar to Absolutism and Pragmatism, and contrasts their 
leading features with the Realism of Aristotle and Aquinas. He maintains 
that these three contain amongst them the only possible solutions of the 
problem of knowledge, and that that Realism is a higher synthesis which, 
while eliminating what is false, retains what is true, and reunites it in 
a system of truth that is fuller and more significant than the systems to 
which it is opposed. Mr Walker has an extensive knowledge of the modern 
expositions of Absolutism and Pragmatism in English and in German and 
French, and displays considerable skill in bringing out salient points of 
agreement in treatments of these subjects which are externally very diverse. 
Nor does he ignore their origin in the critical philosophy of Kant, but 
endeavours to show that Absolutism has evolved from the intellectualism 
of the First Critique, Pragmatism from the practical philosophy of the 
Second, and that both, for this reason, are one-sided and incomplete. 

The book falls naturally into three divisions, each of which treats of 
one aspect of the threefold problem. of cognition. The first deals with 
the psychological analysis of the processes by which knowledge is acquired ; 
the second, with the metaphysical conditions of knowledge ; and the third, 
with its epistemological value. I will limit this notice to the more con- 
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structive part of the book, and try to indicate its bearing by reference to 
one or two criticisms of the opposing theories. 

Realism—says Mr Walker—adopts the standpoint of common-sense. 
Both the thinking of the plain man and that of the philosopher is based 
on experience and is governed by the same laws. Common-sense beliefs 
should therefore be systematised, and not explained away. Now the one 
belief that common-sense can by no means avoid is the belief in a world of 
real objects independent of each other and of the thinking self, and 
psychological analysis of the data of experience confirms the truth of this 
distinction. In perception and ideation the real qualities of external 
objects reveal themselves. The activity of the mind in its purposive 
selection, and analysis and synthesis of sense data, does not affect the 
“content,” which is always determined by the nature of the object itself. 
The psychological basis of Absolutism and Pragmatism are incompatible 
with the existence of real objects. The tendency of both is to regard the 
object of knowledge as sentient experience ; and further, while Absolutism 
treats of knowledge in general, and fails to explain the human point of 
view, Pragmatism generalises the concept of purpose beyond the limits 
within which it is applicable, regarding it as affecting the “content” as 
well as the “intent” of thought. 

As regards the metaphysical conditions of cognition, the realist, on 
the one hand, assumes the existence of an external world, consisting of a 
plurality of independent finite substances, each with distinct individuality, 
and of a God external to these, by reference to whom their creation, 
conservation, and systematic arrangement are explained. And on the 
other hand, the realist assumes the existence of a plurality of finite subjects 
between which and the external world there is constant interaction by 
means of sensation and ideas ; sensation being id quo percipitur and ideas 
id quo intelligitur. At the same time finite substances are not entirely 
passive in their changes, but the character of the change in any substance 
is partly determined by its own nature as well as by the nature of the 
external object. From this it follows that truth must consist in the 
correspondence of ideas or judgments and things. Lastly, in determining 
the epistemological value of cognition, the problem for the realist is to 
discover when thought has been determined by the object and when it has 
not; and since he sets out by trusting the ordinary faculties of cognition, 
he is concerned with criteria of error and not criteria of truth. Error can 
generally be avoided by ascertaining whether the conditions under which 
sense impressions are received are normal, and whether purpose has been pre- 
vented from interfering with the content of thought. According to Realism, 
then, knowledge of objects is possible, whereas Absolutism sets up an ideal 
of truth which is of necessity unattainable by the human mind, while 
Pragmatism regards truth as infected with the subjectivity of human needs. 

It seems to me, however, that Mr Walker’s statement of his own 
position is somewhat dogmatic, and that there is too little discussion of 
radical difficulties. I will content myself with noting one or two 
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points. And first as to the assumption of a plurality of independent 
finite substances. Mr Walker seems anxious to retain the independence 
of finite substances inter se, in order to establish their individuality, but 
his own theory hardly justifies the assumption. Finite things form a 
system governed by universal laws ; a living organism is a single substance 
which is composed of a number of less complex substances whose forms are 
for the time being dormant; in growth the quantity of “material” in 
some finite thing is increased by importation from without; and finite 
substances, in interacting, are active as well as passive. It would appear, 
therefore, that no finite substance can attain complete development per se, 
and is not this what is generally understood by its dependence? Whilst 
agreeing with Mr Walker that the so-called external thing possesses 
objectivity, I should maintain that it only finds its true being in its 
presentation to mind, and, vice versa, that mind only finds its true being in 
apprehending the objective world. In independence on each other they 
would not possess the necessary qualities which are revealed in their union. 
Secondly, I fail to understand why Mr Walker fears that finite things 
would lose their individuality by being intimately united with the 
Absolute Reality. On account of this apprehension, he prefers to regard 
the world as a machine rather than as an organism, But have not the 
members of a living organism a more definite character than the parts of a 
machine? And, although a finite mind depends for its very being upon 
its relation to other finite minds and to the world of objects, does not its 
own individuality increase as this relation becomes more intimate? Surely, 
the way to let slip the individuality of a finite mind is to conceive it as 
severed from other minds and from things. Unless the Infinite Reality is 
to be abstract and meaningless it must be capable of diverse expression, 
i.e. admit of individuality in its parts. Mr Walker seems to imply that 
the more individual the parts the less fundamental the unity of the whole, 
and vice versa; but the contrary would rather seem to be the case. Finally, 
why should truth for the Absolutist be of no value because absolute 
truth is unattainable? The realist only tries to avoid this difficulty by 
the distinction between adequate and valid knowledge. Knowledge of 
external things is valid whenever the thing reveals to the mind its own 
nature, but since it can never reveal this fully such knowledge is not 
adequate. True but inadequate knowledge can become more adequate, 
but such growth in knowledge is rather by additions from with- 
out than by development from within. Is this, however, an accurate 
description of the facts? Consider such a concept as ** Beauty.” Does it 
not develop in the individual and in the race, and does not such develop- 
ment take place by means of internal growth rather than by external 
additions? It is true that with development the first rudimentary con- 
ception becomes transformed, and that even the highest conception of 
which the finite mind is capable is subject to further modifications ; yet it 
is not on this account valueless, nor does it lead to scepticism. Provided 
we have some criterion of degrees of truth, the theory is as satisfactory as 
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that of the realist, and—what is more important—is a more accurate 
description of experience. 
Gro. H. Lanetry. 
READING. 





Unconscious Memory.—By Samuel Butler. London: A. C. Fifield, 
1910.—Pp. xxxv + 186. 


Ir is nearly thirty years since the first edition of Unconscious Memory 
appeared, yet the problem of which it mainly treats is as much to the 
front to-day as it was then. Mr Fifield’s reissue is therefore very welcome 
—the more so as Butler’s views, after temporary eclipse, are gaining ground 
among scientific men of philosophical habit of mind. Francis Darwin’s 
eulogy of Butler, in his presidential address to the British Association in 
1908, was a significant and well-deserved tribute. 

Charles Darwin, in explaining the origin of species, gave the principal 
place to Natural Selection: variations which were serviceable in the 
struggle for existence were preserved, while organisms which developed 
disadvantageous variations were weeded out. Butler, laying less stress on 
natural selection, insisted on purposiveness within the organism. If an 
organism felt a need, it tended to grow an organ which would satisfy the 
want; if the giraffe has a long neck, it is largely because it saw that a 
long neck was desirable, and tried to have a long neck,—and not chiefly 
because the short-necked ones were weeded out by natural selection. In 
this Butler follows Lamarck and Erasmus Darwin. He believes in an 
evolution that is teleological from within. 

But how are variations and tendencies preserved? Here comes in his 
“unconscious memory,” which also explains instinct. Each individual 
is not anew and original being. It—or part of it-—has existed already in 
the bodies of its parents; and those cells which so existed bring down their 
memories of what they did and what they wanted to do. The perfect 
action of pecking at grain in a newly-hatched chicken is due to its having 
repeatedly done it before in its parents. In short, heredity is memory. 

The theory has far-reaching consequences. It involves the attribution 
of some sort of psychical life, not only to cells, but even—as with Haeckel 
—to molecules and atoms. And, indeed, if we speak of chemical affinity, 
this attribution is implied. In a word, Butler’s Weltanschawung is a pan- 
psychism—a manifestation of spirit through matter—such as is more and 
more becoming the philosophical creed of the twentieth-century man of 
science. 

Professor Marcus Hartog supplies a useful introduction, sympathetic, 
yet discriminating. For Butler, though one of the greatest writers of the 
nineteenth century—as his friend G. Bernard Shaw has said—was never- 
theless an amateur in biology, and is not to be followed blindly. His 
philosophy is better than his science. And his literary quality—his artistry 
as writer—is perhaps better than either. 


J. ArtHur Hitt. 
BRADFORD. 
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Poncelet (Albert) Les documents de Claude Despretz. Analecta Boll., xxix. 3, July 1910. 
Dartigue (H.) Bibliographie critique d’Auguste Sabatier. R. Chrétienne, Aug. 1910. 


Knappert (L.) Studien over het godsdienstig en zedelijk leven onzer vaderen. i 

Th. Tijd., xliv. 4, 1910. 
Forsyth (R. T.) Calvinism and Capitalism. II. Cont. R., July 1910. 
Sloan (J. M.) John Calvin and Calvinism. Fort. R., Aug. 1910. 


6. LITERATURE AND ART. 


Muir (M. M. Pattison) The Influence of Science on Literature, 
Oxf. and Camb. R. Long Vac. No., 1910. 
Aflalo (F. G.) The Genius of the River. Quar. R., July 1910. 
Santayana (George) Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. 222 p. 
Harvard University Press, 1910. 
Babbitt (Irving) The New Lackoon: An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts, 266 p. 
Houghton Miffin Co., 1910. 
Anon. The History of English Poetry. Edin. R., July 1910. 
Collins (J. Churton) Greek Influence on English Poetry. Edited by M. Macmillan. 127 p. 
Pitman 1910, 


Kennedy (C. W.) The Poems of Cynewulf. (Trans.) 844 p. Routledge, 1910. 
Anon. Some Modern Essayists. Edin. R., July 1910. 
Chapman (EZ. M.) English Literature and Religion, 1800-1900. 578 p. Constable, 1910. 
Benson (L. F.) English Hymnody: Its Later Developments. Princeton Th. R., July 1910. 
Verrall (A. W.) The Prose of Sir Walter Scott. Quar. R., July 1910. 
Lang (Andrew) Byron and Mary Chaworth. Fort. R., ~~ 1910. 
Brandes (Georg) ‘*The Devourers.” Fort. R., July 1910 
Anon. The Novels of Mr Henry James. Ch. Quar., July 1910. 
Melville (Lewis) The Centenary of Mrs Gaskell. 19th Cent., Sept. 1910. 
Murdoch (B.) Memories of Swinburne: With other Essays. 125 p. St James Press, 1910. 
Binns (H. B.) Walt Whitman as the Poet of Good Breeding. Eugenics R., July 1910. 


Finberg (A. J.) Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. 178 p, (Classics of Art Series. ) 

Methuen, 1910. 
Watson (William) Sable and Purple, with other Poems. 48 p. Nash, 1910. 
Feaver (J. W.) Poems. 64 p. Fifield, 1910. 
Deacon (Renée M.) Suen Shaw as Artist-Philosopher: An Exposition of Shavianism. 


106 p. Fifield, 1910. 
Stebbing (W.) Three Essays, 16 p. Frowde, 1910. 
Pick (B.), ed. The Devotional Songs of Novalis, German and English. 114 Yo 

egan Paul, 1910. 
Anon. Clerical Life in French Fiction. Edin. R., July 1910, 
Butler (A. J.), ed. The Forerunners of Dante. A Selection from Italian Poetry before 1300. 

295 p. Frowde, 1910. 
Anon. Greek Thought and Modern Life. Edin. R., July 1910. 
Hamilton (Mary) Greek Saints and Their Festivals. 211 p. Blackwood, 1910. 
Phillipps (LZ. March) Greek Sculpture, Cont. R., July 1910, 
Dearmer (P.) Fifty Pictures of Gothic Altars. 211 p. Longmans, 1910. 
Markino (Yoshio) Some Thoughts on Old Japanese Art. Fort. R., July 1910. 
Havell (E. B.) The Ideals at Philosophy of Indian Art. The Quest, July 1910. 


7. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 


Hogg (H. W.) Orientalia. Interpreter, July 1910, 


Budge (W.), ed, Coptic Homilies in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. 479 p. 


British Museum, 1910. 


Delaporte (Z.) Le premier fragment d’une nouvelle version du déluge babylonien. 


R. de l’Hist. des Religions, lxi. 3, 1910. 
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Slaby (J.) Siinde und Siindenstrafe sowie deren Nachlas im alten Babylonien-Assyrien. 
Biblische Z., viii. 3, 1910, 
Langdon (S.) Relations between Canaan and Babylonia in the Hammurabi Epoch. 
Expositor, Aug. 1910. 
Basset (R.) Recherches sur la religion des Berbéres. R. de |’Hist. des Religions, lxi. 3, 1910. 


Edmonston-Scott (W. J.) Elements of Negro Religion. Edmonston-Scott, 1910, 
Johnston (Sir H.) The Negro in the New World. 528 p. Methuen, 1910, 
Morey (C. R.) The Origin of the Fish Symbol. Princeton Th. R., July 1910. 
Berger (Philippe) Un nouveau tarif des sacrifices & ie. 

R. de l’Hist. des Religions, Ixi. 3, 1910. 
Gardner (E, A.) Religion and Art in Ancient Greece. 130 p. Harper, 1910. 
Tattvabhushan (S.) The Philosophy of Brahmaism. 402 p. Higginbotham, 1909. 
Griswold (H. D.) The God Varuna in the Rig-Veda. 35 p. Taylor & Carpenter, 1910, 
Farquhar (J. N.) The Crown of Hinduism. Cont. R., July 1910. 


Carpenter (J. EZ.) Religion in the Far East: A Study in Japanese Buddhism, ii. 
The Quest, July 1910. 
Brandt (W.) Die judischen Baptismen. 154 p. Topelmann, 1910. 
Rapaport (S.) Tales and Maxims from the Talmud. (Trans. and arr.) 237 p. 
Routledge, 1910. 
Biichler (A.) Greco-Roman Criticism of some Jewish Observances and Beliefs (concluded). 
Jewish R., July 1910. 


Greenstone (J. H.) Two Memorial Lists from the Genizah. Jewish Quar., July 1910. 
Davidson (I.) Poetic Fragments from the Genizah. Jewish Quar., July 1910. 
Mark (Alex.) Studies in Gaonic History and Literature. Jewish Quar., July 1910. 


8. PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Cohen (Morris R.) The Conception of Philosophy in Recent Discussion. 
J. of Phil., July 21, 1910. 


Lalande (A.) Philosophy in France, 1909. Phil. R., July 1910. 
Eigenbrodt(W.) Die Philosophie in Finnland, ii. Arch, f. system. Phil. xvi. 3, Aug. 1910, 
MacColl (Hugh) Linguistic Misunderstandings, ii. Mind, July 1910, 
Bergson (H.) Time and Free Will. An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness. 

Trans, by F, L. Pogson. 275 p. Sonnenschein, 1910, 


Prager (Hans) Henri Bergsons metaphysische Grundanschauung. 
Arch, f. system, Phil., xvi, 3, Aug. 1910. 
Rousselot (P.) L’Etre et l’Esprit. R. de Phil., June 1910, 
Maugé(F.) La fonction de la Philosophie dans la Science positive. R. Phil., Aug. 1910, 
Volkman (P.) Erkenntnis theoretische Grundziige der Naturwissenschaften. 454 p. 
Teubner, 1910, 
Frost (Walter) Naturphilosophie. 316 p. Barth, 1910, 
Tunzelmann (G. W. de) A Treatise on the Electrical Theory and the Problem of the Universe, 


685 p. Griffin, 1910. 
Henkel (F. W.) New Theories of the Evolution of Stellar Systems. Science Progress, July 1919. 
Tower (C. V.) A Non-Dualistic View of Natural Selection. Phil. R., July 1910. 
Wasmann (E.) Modern Biology and the Theory vf Evolution. Trans. from 3rd German 

edition by A. M, Buchanan. 589 p. Kegan Paul, 1910. 
Hart (D. B.) Phases of Evolution and Heredity. 259 p. Rebman, 1910. 
Macnamara(N. C.) The Evolution and Function of Living Purposive Matter. (International 

Scientific Series.) 298 p. Kegan Paul, 1910. 


Lankester (Sir E. Ray) Heredity and the Direct Action of Environment, 19th Cent., Sept. 1910. 
Rosenthal (Max) ‘‘ Tendenzen” der Entwicklung und ‘‘ Gesetze.” 

Vierteljahrsschr, f. w. Phil. xxxiv. 2, June 1910. 
Schlegel (Victor) Die Entwicklung des Menschen. Umriss einer einheitlichen Weltan- 


schauung. Arch. f. system. Phil., xvi. 3, Aug. 1910, 
Hartog(Marcus) The Biological Writings of Samuel Butler and their Relation to Contemporary 

and Subsequent Thought. Science Progress, July 1910. 
Pikler (Julius) Die Stelle des Bewusstseins in der Natur. 34 p. Barth, 1910. 
Denckmann (F. L.) Die Seele. Arch. f, system. Phil., xvi. 3, Aug. 1910. 
Woodbridge (F. J. E.) The Problem of Time in Modern Philosophy. J. of Phil., July 21, 1910. 
Winter (M.) Caractéres de l’algébre moderne, R. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1910, 
Boodin (J. E.) The Nature of Truth. Phil. R., July 1910, 


M'‘Gilvary (EZ. Bradley) Huxley’s Epiphenomenalism : A Criticism and an Appreciation. 
J. of Phil., Aug. 18, 1910, 
Miiller (Aloys) Ueber den Begriff der Wahrheit der Erkenntnis, 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xvi. 3, Aug. 1910. 
Natorp (Paul) Die logischen Grundlagen der exakten Wissenschaften. 436 p. Teubner, 1910, 
Schlick (Moritz) Die Grenze der naturwissenschaftlichen und philosophischen Begriffsbildung. 
Vierteljahrsschr. f. w. Phil., xxxiv. 2, June 1910, 
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Kehr (Theodor) Die gesehene oder ungesehende Welt, oder der Gegenstand und sein Bild. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xvi. 83, Aug. 1910, 
Kieseritzky (Ernst) Die Emanzipierung von der Folgestrenge. 
Arch. f. system, Phil. xvi. 8, Aug. 1910, 
Fonsegrive (G,) Recherches sur la Théorie des Valeurs (jin). R. Phil., July 1910. 
Ellis (Havelock) The Logic of Dreams, Cont. R., Sept. 1910, 
Podmore (F.) The Newer Spiritualism. 316 p. Fisher Unwin, 1910. 
Calkins (Mary Whiton) A First Book in Psychology. 415 p. Macmillan, 1910, 
Jastrow (Joseph) The Physiological Support of the Perceptive Processes, 
J. of Phil., July 7, 1910. 
Joseph (H. W. B.) The Psychological Explanation of the Development of the Perception of 
External Objects, i. Mind, July 1910. 
Lacombe (P.) Une expérience sur l’influence des idées. R. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1910, 
Joussain (A.) Le cours de nos idées. R. Phil., Aug. 1910, 
Lindsay (James) The Psychology of Belief. Arch, f. system. Phil., xvi. 3, Aug. 1910. 
Blight (Stanley M.) The Direction of Desire. 372 p. Frowde, 1910, 
Pillsbury (W. B.) The Psychology of Reasoning. 314 p. Appleton & Co,, 1910. 
Millioud (M.) La propagation des idées. ii. Le Probléme. R. Phil., Aug. 1910. 
King (Irving) The Problem and Content of Educational Psychology. J. of Phil., Aug. 4, 1910. 
Appleton (L. Estelle) A Camparative Study of the Play Activities of Adult Savages and 
Civilised Children. 101 p. Chicago University Press, 1910. 
Hollingworth (H. L.) The Central Tendency of Judgment, J. of Phil,, Aug. 18, 1910, 
Goblot (Z.) Déduction et syllogisme. R. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1910. 
Baldwin (J. M.) La logique de l’action. R. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1910. 
Bosanquet (B.) Cause and Ground. J. of Phil., Aug 4 1910, 
Geissler (K.) Kants Antinomien und das Wesen des Unendlichen. 
Kantstudien, xv. 3 and 4, Aug. 1910. 
Rubinstein (M.) Das Wertsystem Hegels und die entwertete Persénlichkeit. 
Kantstudien, xv. 3 and 4, Aug. 1910, 
Chiappelli (A) Daila critica al nuovo idealismo, 300 p. Bocco, 1910, 
Perry (R. B.) The Cardinal Principle of Idealism. Mind, July 1910. 
Russell (B.) Some Explanations in reply to Mr Bradley. Mind, July 1910. 
Bergson (H,.) A Propos d’un Article de Mr W. B, Pitkin intitulé: ‘‘ James and Bergson.” 
J. of Phil., July 7, 1910. 
Goodsell (W.) The Conflict of Naturalism and Humanism. (Columbia University Contributions 
to Education, No, 33.) 190 p. Teachers’ College, Columbia, 1910. 
Lloyd (A.) The Possible Idealism of a Pluralist. Am. J. of Th., July 1910, 
Bawden (H.H.) The Principles of Pragmatism. A Philosophical Interpretation of Experience. 
364 p. Constable, 1910. 
Perry (R. B.) Realism as a Polemic and Program of Reform. i. and ii. 
J. of Phil., June 23 and July 7, 1910. 
Holt (E. B.), Marvin (W. T.), Montague (W. P.), Perry (R. B.), Pitkin (W. B.), Spaulding 
(Z. @.) The Program and First Platform of Six Realists. J. of Phil., July 21, 1910. 
Dies (A.) Revue critique @’histoire de la philosophie —, je ee 
R. de Phil., June, July, and Aug., 1910. 
Platt (Arthur) Aristotle’s De Generatione Animaliwm. Translation and Notes, (The Works of 
Aristotle, translated into English, under editorship of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross.) 
262 p. Clarendon Press, 1910, 
Benn (A. W.) Note on Aristotle’s Theory of the Constructive Reason. Mind, July 1910, 
Hicks (R. D.) Stoic and Epicurean. (Epochs of Philosophy.) 481 p. Longmans, 1910, 
Bussell (F. W.) Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics, (World’s Epoch Makers.) 313 p. 
T. & T. Clark, 1910. 
Bentwich (N.) Philo-Judeus of Alexandria. 273 p. Jewish Pub. Soc. of America, 1910. 
Eucken (Rudolf) Die Philosophie des Thomas von Aquino und die Kultur der Neuzeit. 2te 
Aufl, 52 p. Haacke, 1910. 
Hibben (John Grier) The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. (Epochs of Philosophy.) 328 p. 
Longmans, 1910. 
Lévy (A.) La philosophie religieuse de Schleiermacher, d’aprés la these de M. Cramaussel. 
R. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1910. 
Dreyer (H.) Carlo Cantoni zum Gedichtnis, Kantstudien, xv. 2 and 3, Aug. 1910. 
Hartung (Alfred) Die Wahrscheinlichkeits rechnung in Hartmanns Philosophie des Unbe- 
wussten, Arch, f. system. Phil., xvi. 3, Aug. 1910. 
Gross (Felix) Form und Materie des Erkennens in der Transzendentalen Aesthetik, 108 p. 
Barth, 1910. 
Schubert-Soldern (R. v.) Die Grundfragen der Aesthetik unter kritischer Zugrundelegung von 
Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft. Kantstudien, xv. 3 and 4, Aug. 1910. 
Carritt (EZ. F.) The Sublime. Mind, July 1910. 
Stwmpf (Carl) Beitrige zur Akustik und Musikwissenschaft. 167 p. —— 
GC. DB. 








